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PREFACE 


The myths here published were collected between 1909 and 1912, when the 
author was employed by the Bureau of American Ethnology, I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to thank the Bureau for permission to publish them. 1 wish also to thank 
the Viking Fund for a generous grant to defray in large measure the expense 
of publishing the present monograph. The myths here published were obtained 
in the original and, with the exception of the Red Horn Cycle, were printed 
privately, on different occasions, many years ago, However, only a very small 
number of copies of these early printings were ever distributed. The Red Horn 
Cycle was published in The Journal of American Folklore, Vol, 44, 1931, pp, 143- 
165, under the title of The Thunderbird War Club. All the translations given here 
are completely new, 

Berkeley, California Paul Rabin 

1947 
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1. INTERPRETATIONS OF MTTHOLOGT 

There are always two types of problems connected with the interpretation of a 
given mythology: its larger significance for the history of human thought and 
phantasy and its more restricted meaning and function for a particular tribe. 
While it is not primarily the purpose of the author to treat specifically of this 
larger significance in the following pages, it is imperative, nevertheless, to discuss 
it in some detail. 

This larger meaning has been a subject of interest to thinkers for untold gen¬ 
erations but it cannot be said to have become the subject of specific investigation. 
In any true sense of the term, until the appearance of Giambattista Vico’s famous, 
and unduly neglected work, the Sckma Nuow, in 1725. Vico's work, unfortu¬ 
nately, was completely forgotten until the middle of the nineteenth century and 
exercised no influence upon those scholars who must be regarded as the true 
founders of comparative mythology and religion. They were practically all Ger¬ 
mans—Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, Adalbert Kuhn, J. J. Bachhofen, Max 
Mueller, W. M&nnhardt, to mention only the very greatest, and their pioneering 
work was done in the first two generations of the nineteenth century. The com¬ 
parative method they formulated and which they were the first to infuse with 
the true modem scientific spirit has persisted to the present day, with some of its 
merits and with most of its vices. Toward the middle of the nineteenth century 
it was given a new orientation by its fusion with the Darwinian and Spencerian 
theory of evolution which had then begun its triumphant march through Ger¬ 
many and England, Its greatest landmark is unquestionably J. G. Fraser's - 
erudite and fascinating The Golden Bough. ' 

The older students of comparative mythology and religion and the more recent 
students of anthropology could not but be impressed by the apparent implica¬ 
tions of the religious beliefs and folktales of both civilised and non-literate 
peoples. If it could be legitimately contended that the former represented pre¬ 
cipitates of earlier types of thought and civilization, this naturally held to a far 
greater and to a far more significant, extent for the latter. It might indeed be 
argued that most of the non-literate peoples of today were still living in a very 
old and archaic period of man's history and to be behaving and thinking in terms 
of a way of life and thought belonging to the dim mists of antiquity. However, 
for these older students of the subject, more particularly for the founder of 
modern anthropology, E. R, Tylor, such a way of life and thought did not neees- 
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su.rily imply a difference in mental processes. It was not the absence of a capac¬ 
ity for logical thinking that led preliterate roan to draw incorrect and faulty 
inferences from his data but, rather, the inadequacy of the data in his possession. 
If magic and superstition completely dominated his life* that, too, Tylor and his 
successors felt, implied not a mentality different in kind from civilised man , but 
a mentality conditioned by technological backw ardness, by the w r oefully inade¬ 
quate control of the physical environment, by the precariousness of his existence. 
At best, then, preliterate civilisations represented an arrested stage in man’s 
cultural, not in his mental, evolution. Since scholars like Tylor predicated no 
difference in mentality between preliterate and civilised man, the question 
whether any correlation between racial type and mentality existed hardly pre¬ 
sented itself to them, 

A completely new orientation was given this whole subject by the appearance, 
in 1910, of L, LGvy-BmhFs book, Les functions mentaUs dans Us sociUts inf&ri- 
eures. 1 Livy-Bruhl, a e we know, postulated for preliterate peoples, a thinking 
different in kind from our own and one which was characterised by three traits, 
"collective representations 1 ’, (repr&aentaticm coUectms) , a prdogical mentality and 
a mystical participation {participation mystique). By prelogical mentality L£vy- 
Bruhl means, generally, the abrogation or non-functioning of such ordinary logical 
principles as cause and effect, the impossibility of the same object being in two 
different places at one and the same time, etc. Mystical participation implied 
the non-separation of thought from the object of its own thinking. He was only 
vaguely aware* of the fact that what he was actually doing was identifying the 
behavior and thinking of the proliferate peoples of today with the very earliest 
stage of thought which can be postulated, a stage where it may be assumed that 
the ego and the external world represented a fused and non-differentiated unit 
and where they were continually constraining each other. Manifestly, under 
such conditions, objective thinking was not merely unknown but impossible* 
And this is precisely what he wishes to imply for preliterote man. 

Although, as I have indicated above, L^vy-Bmhl was only dimly aware of the 
implications of his viewpoint, many of those who read his stimulating work seised 
upon them avidly. Rightly so. His theory did, after all, formulate sharply 
and suggestively, beliefs, theories and intuitions that were shared by many stu¬ 
dents of religion and mythology. Within twelve years of the appearance of 
L6vy-BmhTs first book, the wellknown historian of philosophy, E, Cassirer, 
published Die BeqHffsform im mythischen Denkert and, throe years later, Das 
mythische Denkcn i the latter constituting the second volume of his Philosophic 
der symbdi&ehen Formen. In both of these works Cassirer utilized the data of 
anthropology and, in both, he approximated fairly closely to L£vy-EruhF@ view¬ 
point, He had, of course, come to his attitude quite independently of the latter, 
m fact by the tortuous path of Plate and the Einleitung in die Philosophic der 
Mythologie of the German transcendental ist philosopher Schell!ng/ 

Far more influential,, however, than Cassirer'a books were two works of the 
great psychoanalysts, S. Freud* and K. G. Jung 4 which appeared in the same year 
1912, barely two years after the appearance of L^vy-Bruhls Ifoto Natives Think. 
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The subtitle of Totem and Taboo, which reads Certain Similarities between the 
Mentality {Seelenieben} of Primitive* and Neurotics, indicates clearly the attitude 
that Freud and, subsequently all Freudians, take toward the behavior and think¬ 
ing of preliterate peoples. Although an elaborate technical psychoanalytical 
explanation is advanced to account for these similarities, Freud and his followers 
never actually make it too clear why preliterate man has persisted on a lower 
level of mental existence. Obviously they do not believe in the existence of any 
correlation between race and thought. Yet it is equally obvious that most of 
them would hesitate to accept the explanation that the thought and behavior of 
preliterate peoples are simply functions of the social and economic structure of 
the societies in which they live, of the productive relations, of their technological 
retardation and their inadequate mastery of the physical environment. This 
indecision is not accidental. It flows from certain essentially metaphysical 
assumptions which inhere in the Freudian conception of culture and cultural 
expressions and which stem from Knot, Hegel and the German romanticists of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Their attitude toward social 
conditioning is not measurably different from that of the French sociological 
school founded by E. Durkheim* and continued by such important thinkers as 
M, Mauss* and H. Hubert.* 

The approach of Jung toward the problem of preliterate mentality, as embodied 
in The Psychology of the Unconscious and in subsequent works,, is significantly 
different * While Jung, no more than Freud, predicates a correlation between 
race or physical type and mentality, he does, as we know, postulate not only a 
racial but a collective unconscious. He would not grant, if I understand him 
aright, that to remove a Bantu Negro or a Sioux Indian from his traditional cul¬ 
tural environment and to subject him to our own, would eradicate from the 
unconscious of either the Bantu or the Sioux, certain inherent emotional and 
mental characteristics. There is, consequently, no hesitation in his rejection, 
in toto, of any theory that would ascribe to the social-economic background more 
than a passing and ephemeral influence upon man's psyche. Basic to his whole 
position is his concept of archetypes. + ‘Archetypes", to quote from a recent 
summary of Jung’s psychology officially endorsed by him, 19 "are representations 
of instinctive—i.e. t psychologically necessary—responses to certain situations, 
which, circumventing consciousness, lead by virtue of their innate potentialities 
to behaviour corresponding to the psychological necessity, even though it may 
not alwsya appear appropriate when rationally viewed from without.” These 
archetypes constitute the contents of the collective unconscious and are, accord¬ 
ing to Jung/ 1 "the ancient, *. primordial types, that is to say, the images im¬ 
pressed upon the mind since of old.” 

It is at this point that L4vy-Bruhl's viewpoint impinges oo that of Jung for his 
representations collectives are essentially identical with the archetypes. Quoting 
from Jung again, “They denote the symbolic figures of the primitive view of the 
world. ►. ♦ Primitive tribal lore treats of archetypes that are modified in a particu¬ 
lar way. To be sure, these archetypes are no longer contents of the unconscious, 
but have already changed into conscious formulas that are taught according to 
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tradition generally in the form of esoteric teaching. This last is a typical mode 
of expression for the transmission of collective contents originally derived from 
the unconscious.” 11 

It stands to reason then that, for all these theorists, Freud t Jung, and their 
numerous followers, mythology should stand in the forefront of interest since, of 
all aspects of contemporary civilisations, maerchen and myths do seem to reflect 
most clearly and most faithfully, long lost and long superseded stages of man's 
evolution. For the founder of modem comparative mythology , Wilhelm Grimm, 
the maerchen he collected were simply attenuated survivals of the old pre-chris- 
tian folk-beliefs expressed in myths. 

The determination of such survivals and the naturalistic interpretation of 
myths were to become the main preoccupation of Grimm'a successors. 1 * That 
true primitive man, the ancestor of contemporary preliterate man, should be 
profoundly concerned with the characteristics and the movements of the celestial 
bodies he saw every day, seemed to these scholars and theorists self evident. 
More than "intellectual curiosity' 1 was involved here. His vety life for good and 
evil depended upon them. What more natural, they contended, than that, from 
the very beginnings of his existence on earth, he should have attempted to explain 
the rising and the setting of the sun, the precession of the seasons, the waxing 
and waning of the moon, eclipses, etc., in the only language his highly subjecti* 
viatic and ego-centered thought knew, symbolism and word pictures. His 
portrayal of these phenomena was given in terms of the Life of the human organ¬ 
ism, birth, adolescence, maturity, decay and death. Thus was myth bom. 

School upon school of naturalistic myth interpretation was to follow one another 
in rapid succession, one insisting that myths and maerchen were simply symbolic 
portrayals of solar phenomena, another that they referred exclusively to the 
moon, a third that they related just as exclusively to the stare and so on, None 
of these scholars doubted for a moment that such identifications and symboliza¬ 
tions were primary or that they did not extend to very remote periods of man’s 
existence. 

Modern ethnologists, particularly American ethnologists, have always been 
justly sceptical of the method of demonstration employed by all the comparative 
mythologies, past and present, and have found their combination of erudition 
and subjectivism somewhat disconcerting. Yet when themselves confronted by 
the manifold and complex problems presented by the contents of so many myths 
and maerchen, they seem to be able to do little more than shrug their shoulders 
and forget them. Nor do the modem students of mythology proper, such as 
the members of the dominant Finnish school, show any more concern for these 
problems of ultimate origin. 

The case has been quite different with the psychoanalysts. Their theories and 
their approach impelled them to make the origin of the contents of the myths 
the very center of their investigations. For Freud, both dreams and myths had 
their origins in man's unconscious phantasy life and his wishful thinking. Myths 
are for him the secular dreams of mankind (Saekulartraeume der Menschheit) 
and the dream itself, "a portion of the superseded infantile psychic experience” 
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(Der Traum Let ein Stueck ueberwundenen infantilen Scdcnlebens), Abraham, 
extending; this concept, defined a myth as a portion of the superseded infantile 



desires and wishes of mankind. 11 

Expanding and elaborating this viewpoint a whole series of scholars has ex¬ 
plored every aspect of mythology and has claimed to find in it proof positive of 
all the propositions and interpretations advanced in Freud’s Totem and Taboo, 
Only a few names need be mentioned here, Otto Rank 1 * and G6za Roheim, 38 As 
to the legitimacy of their conclusions—this applies to all Freudians—there will, 
presumably, always be great differences of opinion. Only those who accept 
their premises can possibly accept their inferences. Moreover their utilisation 
of the anthropological data is frequently open to serious criticism even when the 
facte used are correct. Unfortunately* the facts drawn upon are not always 
correct. Yet it must be said of this, as of aU psychoanalytical approaches to 
the study of mythology, that it stressed aspects of the subject which are of great 
psychological significance for the understanding of the history of human civiliza¬ 
tion* Anthropologists—and I am one of them—may seriously dissent, for 
instance, from the method, the utilization of the facta and the conclusions, of 
Roheim in his recent interpretation of Australian myth and ritual. 1 * They can¬ 
not, however, fail to be intrigued and stimulated by what he has to say on Aus¬ 
tralian totemistic myths. "Totemism/’ he says in his conclusion, "as a social 
institution is a defense against the separation anxiety. As a religion it represents 
the genitaliaation of the separation period and the restitution that follows de¬ 
structive trends. As an aid to war in his struggle with internal and external 
difficulties it is a balancing apparatus consisting of a series of introjactions and 
projections. Finally, in its mythical form, it represents the wanderings of human 
beings from the cradle to the grave in a web of day-dreams. It represents our 
efforts to deal with the problem of growing up, aided by the illusion of an eternal 


fiction -” 11 


Whatever may be our objection to this explanation, it can assuredly not be 


denied, as I have pointed out above, that it brings problems to the fore that most 



among the Australian natives, does not warrant anthropologists in dismissing 
out of hand what he, and for that matter all Freudians, have to tell them on this 
subject. 

With much that the Freudians have written about mythology Jung would be 
in general agreement although be approaches the subject from a characteristically 
distinct viewpoint. For him, myths, like primitive tribal lore, are expressions 
of archetypes that have admittedly been subjected to conscious and specific 
remodelling but which, despite this, have remained relatively unchanged through 
long periods of time. The myths of non-literate peoples have, according to him, 
a very urgent significance for us since, as archetypes, they represent and mediate 
a "primal experience” in symbolized picture form. These archetypes are rela¬ 
tively Limited in number 1 * for they remain within the range of the possibilities 
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embodied in the typical and fundamental experiences which human beings have 
bad since the very beginning of time. In all human cultures we find the same 
motives in the archetypal images, for they represent a phylogeneticslly deter¬ 
mined port of the human constitution and they are repeated in all mythologies, 
fairy tales, religious traditions and mysteries. We all know them: the night 
sea-voyage, the wandering hero, the sea-monster, the stealer of fire, the slayer of 
dragons, the fall from paradise, the virgin birth, the treacherous betrayal of the 
hero* the dismemberment of the body of Osiria, etc. What else, so Jung contends, 
is the rayth of the night sea-voyage, of the wandering hero, of the sea-monster 
than our timeless knowledge transformed into a picture of the sun’s setting and 
rebirth? 10 It is the specific function of most myths and folktales, he insists, to 
do one thing, namely to portray psychic processes in symbolic imaginative form. 
If the world of myths, so he continues, is replete with such forms as snake, fish, 
sphinx, world-tree, helpful animals, the Great Mother, the enchanted prince, the 
puer etemus and many others too numerous to mention, we know what they are 
“-specific figures and contents of the collective unconscious. 

Thus we see that Jung's interpretation of myths and their contents is quite the 
reverse of that given by the members of the naturalistic school of mythology 
which was so long dominant among mythologista proper and which still claims 
its adherents. Instead of certain myths, for instance, being explanations of 
natural phenomena, they represent psychic processes that secondarily employ 
the picture of the sun’s rising and setting. Such a theory does not deny the 
importance of external events and their power to stimulate and evoke the arche¬ 
types residing within our psyche but it does deny to external events any creative 
function. The archetypes cannot be changed from without. They can at best 
be disguised 

The importance to Jung and, for that matter, to the Freudians as well, of the 
myths of preliterate man is thus obvious. "Primitive man", Jung states, "im¬ 
presses me so strongly with his subjectivity that we really should have surmised 
in the first place that myths are related to psychic happening. Every analogy 
to nature which he makes is essentially the language and outer dress of an uncon¬ 
scious psychic process, But in the fact that the latter is unconscious we have 
the explanation why man has thought of everything else except the psyche. 
People have simply not known that the psyche contains all the images that have 
ever given rise to myths, and that our unconscious is an acting and suffering sub¬ 
ject with an inner drama that primitive man rediscovers, by way of analogy, in 
the processes of nature both great and email."* 1 

As far as I can discover, the prime difference between the position of a Freudian 
like Rohekn and Jung is that while Roheim, too, believes in the essential sub¬ 
jectivism of preliterate man and while he, too, feels that preliterate man has 
rediscovered the fact that "our unconscious is an acting and suffering subject 
with an inner drama", he does not fall back upon archetypes to explain this inner 
drama. The inner drama, for Roheim and all Freudians, represents a fact, or 
rather a set of facts, that once happened in the external world. In short it is 
presumed to have had an historical basis. Yet since in the last analysis, this 
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primal "historical” drama was itself conditioned by the inner psychic drama, 
the positions of Jong and the Freudians, in this regard at least, are in essence the 
same. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century a viewpoint with marked 
affinities to that of Jung was likewise advanced in anthropology, by Adolf Bas- 
tian, a Bastion postulated certain fundamental forms of thought which he 
believed developed with what he called * r iron necessity 1 ’ no matter where man 
lives and no matter what may be his social environment or his psychical relations. 
To these he gave the name "elementary ideas." He laid great stress on the role 
of the geographical environment as modifying cultural phenomena but refused 
to ascribe any creative power to it. Bastion's view T s exercised a considerable and 
persistent influence on his pupil Frans Boas and, with certain critical provisos, 
it lies at the basis of much of the latter's ethnological work and of that of many 
of his students. 

In short, whether they recognized it or not, the vast majority of anthropological 
theorists and ethnologists, certain English ones excepted, actually did begin with 
the assumption that the apparent sameness of the forms of thought found in 
widely separated regions, many of them isolated from one another, could best be 
explained by what they vaguely called the psychic unity of mankind. This 
psychic unity, they tended to admit, expressed itself in a fairly limited number 
of forms. And it was in mythology that these limited forme expressed themselves 
with particular clearness. 

Since, finally, even so avowedly an historical school of mythology as the Fin¬ 
nish, predicate a limited number of areas and specific times where mythological 
ereativeness expresses itself they, too, by implication, have committed themselves 
to some form of belief in psychic unity. The same holds even for such radical and 
obdurate diffusioniste as G. Elliot Smith®* and W, J. Perry 3 and, most certainly, 
for functionalists like B. Malinowski* and A. R, Radclilfe Brown* 

All these theorists, and certainly the overwhelming majority of ethnologists, 
however, would regard elementary ideas or basic forms of thought as unknowable 
and not subject to investigation, Freud and Jung, on the contrary, insist that, 
through their concept of the unconscious and the techniques they have perfected 
for bringing unconscious psychic elements to the surface, the ultimate sources 
of these basic forms of thought can be discerned clearly and be specifically mapped 
and analyzed. 

Yet the older and, not a few of the younger, American anthropologists, the¬ 
orists and non-theorists alike, by implicitly postulating ultimate unknowaUes, 
have placed themselves in an unfortunate and vulnerable position from which 
they must somehow now try to extricate themselves. If, for the early evolution 
of man’s culture and thought, they cannot accept the findings and conclusions 
of Freud's psychoanalysis or Jung’s complex psychology, they must at least do 
more than simply state their objections, however justified these appear. They 
owe it to their subject to attempt to utilize as many as possible of the suggestions 
Freud, Jung and their followers have thrown out and the new T lines of inquiry 
they have initiated, this, despite that fact that they may, as I personally do, 
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disagree fundamentally with the viewpoint, the methods and the conclusions of 
the latter. 

As an example of how fruitful such an approach can be, let me briefly sum¬ 
marize certain aspects of the four Winnebago hero cycles here presented- Be it 
remembered that because we are dealing with portions of a living and functioning 
literature there is considerable mixture of new and old. My descriptions and 
characterizations, particularly of the first cycle, are to be read with this in mind. 

These four cycles, within limits, Lend themselves to a definite temporal se¬ 
quence . The fi rst, sy mbolized by Trick ster, repress its_ what_raight well be 
identified with the undifferentiated libido; the second, symbolized by Hare, the 
partially and imperfectly differentiated libido ; the third, symbolized by Red 
Horn, the well differentiated libido and the fourth, symbolized by the Twins, 
the integrated libido. Let us call these four periods t he primordial, the primitive, 
the Olympian and the Promethean. 

In the first, the primordial period, we have an unformed cosmos inhabited by 
beings only vaguely characterized. There are no giants, no monsters, no human 
beings. It is a special universe oyerwhich Trickster L the uncreated buffoon hero, 
par exceltencet presides^ is physical appearance, in so far as it is described, 
roughly foreshadows that of man although on a Gargantuan scale. He is totally 


non-moral and non-purposive¬ 
in the second, the primitive period, the scene is the world of today, inhabited 
by theriomorphic and anthropomorphic beings as well as by man. There are 
monsters but no giants. Over it presides Hare, bom of a deity and a human 
mother. His mother dies in childbirth and he is reared by his grandmother, the 
earth. The actual physical appearance of the grandmother is fluid. Sometimes 
she is the actual earth, at other times, a woman. Although Hare emerges at the 
end of his adventures as the transformer of the world and the founder of culture, 
he is only secondarily moral and purposive. Toward human beings, represented 
as weak and helpless and the prey of aU the evil forces in the world, Hare is ambiv¬ 
alent, a trait he shares w ith his grandmother Earth. But while he is ambivalent 
because he is the eternal child who has no knowledge of good or evil. Earth is 
ambivalent because, being conceived of as originally antagonistic to man, she 
must be taught to be friendly. 

In the third, the Olympian period, the scene is our present world as it has been 
transformed by Hare. It is inhabited by monsters, giants and human beings. 
The dramatis personae are certain we 11-differentiated anthropomorphic and 
theriom orphic deities belonging either to the heavens or the earth, never to the 
netherworld. Intercourse between these deities and human beings is constant 
and unhindered. Their task is to come to man's help and preserve for him all the 
goods and value® secured by Hare, In pursuance of this purpose these essentially 
good deities wage interminable battles against the evil deities, monsters and 
giants who are incessantly attacking man. The deities themselves are almost 
completely moral and purposive. 

In the fourth, the Promethean, the scene is again this world and the inhabitants 
are the same as in the third period. The heroes are diminutive twine, ostensibly 
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human beings and bom in a violent and abnormal manner. They represent 
contrasting temperaments, one active* one passive, one, a rebel, the other, a con* 
former. The world has been conquered for man, Man has now presumably 
attained his full powers and achieved whatever degree of control over his envi¬ 
ronment and the forces of evil he is destined to possess. None of the numerous 
exploits on which they embark are for the purpose of redressing wrung or destroy¬ 
ing evil. They are all undertaken out of a love of adventure and through exu¬ 
berance of spirit. The Twins and their free wandering from place to place* their 
complete freedom from fear and their resentment of any curb put upon them, 
symbolize man’s mastery of the world. In the end this overwhelming confidence 
brings them to grief for they destroy one of the foundations of the earth, 3 " 

It is not only among the Wjjipghagn that, wp ^n ni in |^r ih* grouping given ' 
above. An analogous one is found among other peoples in aboriginal America, 
particularly among the other Siouan tribes, the Caddoans, the Indians of the 
Southwest, the Aztecs and the Mayas, Nor is it confined exclusively to the 
Americas. All the Polynesian groups have it, particularly the Maori of New 
Zealand and, as everyone knows, it is a salient trait of Japanese, Greek and Hindu 
mythologies. 

How are we to explain both the general s imila rities as well as the specific con¬ 
tents of these cycles? The question of whether or not all these myth cycles have 
historically a common origin is really a subsidiary issue and it is somewhat strange, 
that so many psychoanalysts should fed it necessary to take the uncritically 
inimical attitude they do toward the dissemination of cultural elements over 
large areas. But even if all these myth cycles could be shown to have had a 
common origin, something extremely unlikely, there would still be the necessity 
for explaining why they spread and why they were acceptable and, of course, 
the necessity for explaining the one common prototype that remained. Only 
an examination of their contents can give us an answer- What were the remote 
ancestors of the Winnebago trying to convey to us, for instance, in the Trickster 
narrative? What constitutes its appeal to the Wumebagp of today? 

Omitting the secondary accretions which are obvious and which I shall discuss 
later on, the theme of the Trickster fyrfc swma cWr enpijgh We hav e a gq^gr- 
alized andHTyou will, & ge totalized, figure, completely controlled and d om i n ated 
by his appetite and obsessively egio-centerjed. Throughout, he exhibits the men¬ 
tality of an infant. In his comportment he is a grotesque mixture of infant and 
mat ure male. He has no purpose beyond that of gratifying his primary, wants, 
hunger and sex; and he is cruel, cynical and unfeeling- Yet as he passes from 
one. exploit to another a change comes over him. The difTusenesa of his behavior 
gradually disappears and* at what was originally undoubtedly the real end of the 
myth, he emerges with the physical outlines of mam 

Evidently those who contrived this developmental scheme must have had more 
than elementary awareness both of internal psychic, as well as of external physical* 
g row t h. Obviously every individual win possess this awareness to some extent. 
However the characterization of Trickster and his activities indj«ite&-UlUcklDPre. 
It gives evidence that the Winnebago were definitely wrestling_with the c omple x 
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problem of individuation. Hero in the Trickster cycle the individuation is 
mainly physical. In the Hare cycle It h psychical as web. 

The psychoanalysts thus are probably quite correct in stressing the light which 
myths throw upon the history of individuation. The really basic question we 
have to answer however, is of another kind. Ts it really a fact, as Freud, Jung, 
and all psychoanalysts insist, that preliterate man faces this problem on what 
might be termed another level from ourselves? Is it really a fact that the ex¬ 
treme subjectivism they predicate for him and which, they contend, hm myths 
confirm, has permitted him to retain aspects of this process of individuation and 
a language for expressing it which no longer exist among the so-called civilised 
people and which belong to an archaic stratum of psychic evolution? If this is 
true then, of course, the Trickster cycle would take on unusual significance. 
This significance would be even greater if it could be shown that preliterate roan 
can, on the whole, be equated with primitive man and that he never achieved 
any true individuation. This, as we know, is the assumption of all the psycho* 
analysts, and of innumerable theorists such as L^vy-Bruhl and Cassirer, to name 
only two of the more prominent* Then, of course, for preliterate man, myth and 
reality would essentially be the same. 

No anthropologist, however, accepts this view, any more than he accepts the 
view that preliterate man is essentially subjectivistic. The Trickster and the 
Hare cycles were archaic documents to the Winnebago even when their culture 
was still flourishing. Indeed they have been so, I suspect, for many centuries. 
Their significance for psychologists and psychoanalysts lies in the fact that they 


indicate not only that the.Winnebago wer e aware of such problem^ as individual 
tion and integration of personality, but that they even attempted to construct a 
sequence showing the evolution of both. 

'It is in such a perspective, I feel, that the Trickster cycle must be viewed. 

(Then, and only then, can we profitably turn to the question of the nature of its 
appeal to the Winnebago, a question in which lie concealed some of the moat pro¬ 


found and baffling problems connected with. the growth of civilisation. 

Its appeal, when I first visited the Winnebago thirty-seven years ago,—and this 
has been its appeal to them for untold generations,—was its humor. Why, one 
naturally aska, should what can justifiably be regarded as the oldest narrative 
in their culture make its appeal so overwhelmingly through humor? 

I am well aware of the socio-psyehological and psychoanalytical implications 
of humor. Freud and Jung, in particular, have written iUuminatingly and sug¬ 
gestively on this subject* But this is not the place, even if I felt I had an ade¬ 
quate explanation, to attempt an elaborate answer* All I wish to do here is to 
state the fact and to point out that a sense of humor in all its numerous forms, 
naive and subtle, pervades every aspect of the life of preliterate civilizations and 
to point out, likewise, that the buffoon hero is among the oldest figures in litera¬ 
ture P It ia not the old, outmoded and superseded alone that is laughed at nor 


the childish and impossible behavior of the hero. We are h ere dealing with an 
old and accepted repository for satire. Unless this literary aspect is recognized 
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we are likely to go far astray and confuse what is a secondary aspect of our prob¬ 
lem with a primary one. 

Having thus outlined what some of the larger aspects of our subject are, I shall 
now turn to that with which I am primarily concerned in the introductions to the 
four myth cycles that follow, namely their meaning and function for the Winne¬ 
bago, and their literary form. This does not mean that 1 shall entirely eschew 
more general discussions. But they will be entirely incidental. Before doing 
this, however, it is imperative to give a sketch of the characteristics of Winnebago 
mythology and literature so that these myth cycles can be accorded their proper 
place therein. 


2: WINNEBAGO MYTHOLOGY 

The Winnebago were clearly newcomers in the region where they were first 
encountered by the French in 1634, Green Bay, Wisconsin. This and the ad¬ 
joining area were then occupied almost exclusively by Central Algonquian tribes. 
Their nearest linguistic kinsmen, the Iowa, Oto and Missouri, were many mlleo 
away. Under these conditions one might have expected considerable resem¬ 
blances between the mythologies of these Central Algonquian tribes, specifically 
the Fox and the Menominee, and the Winnebago. But this is not the case. The 
resemblances are between themselves, their dialectically close kinsmen, the Iowa, 
their more distant linguistic kinsmen the Om&ha-Fooka, and the Linguistically 
distinct Pawnee. The relationship to the mythology of the Pueblo tribes of the 
Southwest and, in a lesser degree to that of the Iroquoian and Muekogean tribes, 
must also be stressed. 

It is important to keep these mythological affiliations dearly in mind, if for 
no other reason than that certain of the specific characteristics of Winnebago 
mythology can thus be shown to have had a wide and significant distribution. 
This holds, in particular, for such traits as the separation of the buffoon-hero from 
the culture-hero, the importance and popularity of the Twin cycle and the mani¬ 
fest confusion between the heroes of the latter myth and those of another myth 
called the Children of the Sun . 

When first encountered by the Europeans the Winnebago were clearly on the 
periphery of the complex culture to which the mythological traits mentioned 
above belonged. They, like their fellow Siouans, probably always had occupied 
this periphery. Because of their isolation, however, they seem to have preserved 
certain features of this older and basic civilization in a purer form than did those 
tribes, for instance, who lived at the center like the Pawnee. That they also 
developed elaborations of their own and were influenced by the impact of the 
mythologies of the simpler Algonquian peoples who surrounded them on all aides, 
goes without s&ying. 

With this in mind let us now turn to the main characteristics of Winnebago 
mythology. As I have pointed out in other connections *■ the Winnebago divide 
all their oral literature into two types, one called uxiikq, which must end happily 
and which includes all we would term myths and maerchen, and one called tocrak. 
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The latter includes some narratives that we would include among the myths and 
macrchen. The majority, however, we would definitely exclude from that cate¬ 
gory. In theory the worak. must all end tragically, although the tragic ending is 
mitigated where the hero is a deity. 

The basis for this twofold division is not context but the time and scene of 
action. If it takes place in the irretrievable past it is a waikq t if within the 
memory of man, it is a worak. For instance, a story like the Twin cycle is 
placed in the latter category because all the adventures of the heroes are supposed 
to have taken place subsequent to the final establishment of the present world 
order and man’s advent on earth and because the final resting place of the heroes 
has actually been seen by specific human beings. The Trickster, Hare and Red 
Horn cycles, the stories about Turtle and all the other heroes belonging to the 
prior formation of the world are definitely waikq, Where, however, these heroes 
step out of this time reference and are conceived of as participating in the affairs 
of man subsequent to tbe establishment of the present world order, then the 
narratives concerning them become twrafc* Thus the story of the creation of the 
Medicine Rite by Hare \a a worak. So are all the clan origin accounts. So, too, 
is the delightfully humorous tale of Turtle’s encounter with a French trader. w 

Since, at bottom, the criteria which determine into which of the two categories 
a narrative is to be placed depends upon ’whether the hero does or does not par¬ 
ticipate in the affairs of man and whether he is still present in the world, the 
adventures of all deities and spirits when they specifically participate in human 
affairs are designated as worak i irrespective of the purely supernatural character 
of most of their activities* 

A waikq can thus easily be thrown into the worak division. Obviously, on 
the other hand, a uwrafc can never become a waikq* The tendency to bring the 
heroes of the remote past when the world, the earth and man himself, were still 
being given their present form, into connection with contemporary events, is 
clearly an old characteristic of general Winnebago thinking* The □ on-reSective 
Winnebago like the non-refiective individual everywhere and at all times is little 
concerned with time perspectives* Whatever functions or has functioned is real 
and whatever is real is outside the category of time; is forever present. 

Assuredly no typical Winnebago man of action, no sensation-extrovert, ever 
invented the classification of ittiifcq and or laid down the criteria for sepa¬ 
rating waikq from worak. This definitely represents the work of the philosopher- 
artist. It is be who is continually reinterpreting and reorganizing the traditional 
material he finds at hand, sometimes creatively and radically, generally, however, 
conservatively for he too is definitely bound by the accepted literary canons. 
Contrary to the general impression among laymen, a waikq, that is, a "sacred” 
folktale relating to the remote and irrecoverable past, is generally more subject 
to changes than the wrofc, in spite of the fact that the scene, the characters and 
the action, are strictly delimited. 

These changes, however, do not seriously affect the basic core of the story. It 
ia not always easy even for a Winnebago to state precisely what this core is. For 
some waikq such a determination can be made even by ao outsider with ease, for 
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others this would be extremely difficult. Where there is & single theme the 
changes, at best, are confined to the order in which certain tests take place and to 
differences of motivation. Rarely, m such cases, is anything added or sub¬ 
tracted. Where, however, we are dealing with a long series of adventures as in 
the Trickster, Hare and Twin cycles, such additions and subtractions are fre¬ 
quent and, apparently, immaterial, as long as the central core is unaffected. 
The central core in these cycles consists not merely in a series of spec iff c adven¬ 
tures but in a special type of characterization of the heroes and of their activities. 
Even such a characterization is, however, only relatively stable for it depends 
upon the purposes to which a given myth is being put, to the type of raconteur- 
artist, the demands made by the audience and in no small degree, to specific 
literary exigencies. If a myth is being secondarily used in connection with a 
ritual, the transformation of the plot, the episodes and the character of the hero, 
may be tremendous- Hare, as the founder of the Medicine Rite, 1 * is an entirely 
different personage from the Hare of the cycle given here, 10 Because, however, 
such a reinterpretation is rarely complete, some details are always left untouched 
or only partially transformed, so that not a few inconsistencies result. 

One example must suffice. In the Origin Myth of the Medicine Rite, 11 grand¬ 
mother Earth is suspected by Hare of ulterior motives in resisting his demand 
that man become imm ortal. She protests that her attitude is due to obvious, 
realistic considerations. Why, let us now ask, is Hare suspicious and why does 
Earth protest? It would be useless to look for any subtle psychological^ terary 
motivation here. The explanation is relatively simple. In the Hare cycle 
proper, Earth is represented as the sister of the evil spirits Hare is destroying 
and her resentment against Hare's activities breaks out repeatedly. Despite 
the complete reinterpretation of her character in the Origin Myth this one rem¬ 
iniscence of her former function has persisted although it has been utilized con¬ 
structively to negate what has, from the nature of things, to be negated. 

As an example of transformation due to purely literary demands, let me turn 
to the opening episode of the Twin cycle, the birth of the twins. With minor 
variations this is always told in the same way not only among the Winnebago 
but throughout the extremely large area where this myth is known, It is dearly 
a stable and basic constituent of the myth. Nevertheless, in the Winnebago 
prose epic entitled The Children of the Sun , this episode has become completely 
transformed and reorganized and runs as follows: 

The boys then left the village of the thunderblrda They travelled! over the earth 
again and soon came to an oval lodge in which a married couple Lived. The man, it is 
said, was a great hunter. He and his wife, although they were now living as human 
beings, were in reality spirits who had come from epiritland to teach the human beings 
how to live. Because they had been spirits they never lacked food. 

The boys entered the womb of the woman. The woman became pregnant and the 
man was delighted. Just before the woman was about to become confined she began to 
have great pains. The man took care of her himself. Finally the woman gave birth to 
her child and the man took it and washed it and strapped it to the cradle-board which he 
had prepared for it. While he was doing this the woman said to him, f T am becoming 
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very feeble* There U still another child within my womb."' In trying to give birth to 
this child ahe died. Then the man did not know what to do. The child within the womb 
moved around. He came and sat near the woman. He took great pity upon the little 
child p still unborn, but what could he do? He really was unable to do anything. All of 
a sudden he heard the child Cry within the womb. <l O my, what trouble I am in. What 
can I do ? M He knew that the woman was dead. Then he thought to himself, "loasniyeh 
as the mother La dead, there would be no wrong if I took the child from her.” So he 
took a knife, cut open her abdomen and took out the child. But no sooner had he taken 
out the child than it stopped breathing. ,J 0 my, why did it not at least Live? If it was 
not to live, why did I have to mutilate my wife’s body?" Then he took a white deerakin, 
wrapped the child in it and carried it to the edge of the lake, where stood the stump of a 
tree. There in the hollow of the tree he buried both his wife and child. 

How- are we to explain this- fundamental transformation of a basic motif? It 
ia really comparatively simple. Id The Children of the jSu«, the heroes are bora 
three times, drat as the children of the sun, the second and third times, from 
human parents. In their first incarnation they are identical with the Twine of 
the cycle published here. Their character and behavior are determined by their 
first incarnation. Since their birth has been elaborately described and moti¬ 
vated at the time of their first incarnation, no second detailed description is 
necessary. An ogre grandfather would deny their divine origin. Yet, on the 
other hand, the Twins cannot be described without reference to the manner in 
which they were supposed to be born. This is fundamental to their whole story, 
But if the mother must obtain outside assistance to give birth to the two children, 
if she must die in giving birth to them and if the father is to be substituted for the 
ogre, then, manifestly, the motive for cutting open her womb must be a moral 
one. And so we have the interesting transformation quoted above. 

That, primarily, literary and plot requirements dictated the reformulation is 
demonstrated by the fact that only this part of the Twin myth has been changed. 
Otherwise the story is identical with the version published here, with the one 
exception that the episode of the father 1 ® flight has been reinterpreted and he is 
directed to the village where hh wife, the mother of the Twins, is now living. 

A third factor bringing about changes in the content of a myth is the influence 
one myth exercises upon another. Such contaminations refer not only to the 
merging of the dramatis personae of two distinct narratives like the Children of 
tke Sun and the Twine but, at times, to minor themes. Take, for example, the 
hysterica] weeping of Hare in the Origin Myth of the Medicine Rite when, 
through his ow r n curiosity and distrust, he has brought death into the world,** 
There seems actually little justification for this weeping. Yet it would be quite 
erroneous to believe that this is simply the persistence of one of the unmotivated 
episodes so common in the Hare cycle proper. To explain it we have to turn to 
a myth called Holy One 1 * where the hero is grieving for his slain brother. The 
author-raconteur who is responsible for the Origin Myth of the Medicine Rite 
has hero merged Hare with Holy One* Hare weeps in this desperate fashion 
because Holy One once did, 

Frum the examples we have given it should thus become clear that few' myths 
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and folktales have escaped some literary remodelling and that an undetermined 
number have been significantly altered and reorganized in connection with the 
uses, sacred and profane, to which they have been put. 

Fortunately t the secondary literary and ritualistic reinterpretations are easy 
to detect so that the task of arranging Winnebago myths in a valid time sequence 
is not entirely impossible* In such a sequence the four cycles published here 
and those that have either received none or, at least, very little, secondary liter¬ 
ary or ritualistic reinterpretation, assuredly belong to the oldest stratum* and 
most of the origin myths of the various rituals and ceremonies in their present 
form* to the newest Episodes, themes* motifs, methods of plot development, 
types of behavior* attitudes* the nature and character of the heroes, all these* too* 
I feel confident, can he divided into old and new. Because these are all free 
elements, it does not follow, however, that wherever old episodes, themes, etc. 
occur, the stories in which they occur are old. Old episodes and themes may 
occur in the most recent worak and in accounts of historical events which we can 
control 

The conclusion we are forced to draw from all these facts is simple. It would 
be just as erroneous to consider narratives like the four cycles we are publishing 
here or, indeed a fair proportion of Winnebago narratives, to be myths* as it 
would be to designate the Iliad the Odyssey or the Nibelungenlied* myths, Our 
four cycles are composite prose epics which show unmistakable evidences of a 
long growth, cycles where archaic elements and older and long superseded atti¬ 
tudes exist side by side with contemporary ones. There are even evidences of 
conscious archaisms. 

In the absence of historical data it is, of course* impossible to demonstrate 
properly how this has come about. Yet we have enough internal evidence 
from the Winnebago themselves and from what we know of their cultural and 
linguistic kinsmen* as well as of their culturally and linguistically distinct neigh* 
bora, to hazard an explanation. 

The Winnebago have obviously had a long and chequered history and had* 
even in precolumbian times, passed through many crises. Their original habitat 
was unquestionably far to the south of the region in which they were first en¬ 
countered by the French, i.e. Green Bay, Wisconsin - it was probably somewhere 
along the drainage of the upper Ohio river. Like all American Indian tribes* 
except those of the southwest, before approximately 1000-1100 A*D. f they had 
a fishing-hunting economy. They must have come into intimate contact with 
the complex agricultural civilization of the lower Mississippi very early, but 
never at the center of this civilization. This contact fundamentally transformed 
the whole structure of their older society without, however* completely destroy¬ 
ing it. When and why they moved to the north and west of their original hab¬ 
itat, it is impossible to determine with any degree of accuracy* I doubt whether 
it was earlier than 1400* conceivably even a century later* They reached Green 
Bay, without any doubt, by way of western Michigan, after having been cut off 
from the culturally and linguistically closely related Iowa, Oto and Missouri, 
tribes. During this journey northward they came into close relations with 
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Central Algonquian tribes who, likewise, had been in contact with the complex 
cultures of the lower Mississippi but indirectly and in a far less intimate manner 
than had been the case with the Winnebago- This contact unquestionably rein¬ 
forced those dements in Winnebago civilization that still persisted from their 
old non-agricultural past. When they reached Green Bay they found them¬ 
selves, certainly for over a century, cut off from even these partially agricultural 
central Algonquian tribes and surrounded by simpler Algonquian-speaking peoples. 
They soon found themselves at ceaseless war with most of their neighbors. This 
isolation threw them back upon themselves and led to a reorganization and 
reinterpretation of the many strands that had gone into the creation of their 
own culture. 

All these numerous contacts with other cultures, all these readjustments, re¬ 
organizations and reinterpretations, produced modifications, varying in degree, 
in the structure of Winnebago society, religion, ceremonial organization, mythol¬ 
ogy and literature. Particularly, in the myths proper, the waikq* do we find 
reflections of these friendly and hostile impingements, for the need for reinterpre¬ 
tation was most distinctly felt there. Such reinterpretation was often urgently 
demanded to make the myths fully intelligible to a contemporary audience. 
And so, after a fashion, reinterpretation and the desire to make the myth-narra¬ 
tives as contemporaneous as possible, became the literary style. It was this 
literary style that must have been responsible, in large measure, for the great 
influence certain stylistic traits of the worak had upon the waih ?, for the ease 
with which a waikq was transferred to the category of worak and for the tendency 
which transformed the worak into a realistic novelette. ■ - * 

Before turning to the discussion and analysis of the four cycles that follow, a 
few concluding words about the rdle of the worak in Winnebago literature seem 
in place. 

There has always been a tendency among professional anthropologists, par¬ 
ticularly in the United States, to center all their attention upon the sacred litera¬ 
ture of preliterate peoples and to regard the profane narratives as unimportant 
and essentially trivial. This was a natural thing to do because of the high value 
that preliterete peoples themselves seemed to place upon these narratives. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that this high evaluation of the sacred narratives 
represents, by and large, the attitude of the older people and the accredited 
keepers and upholders of the past. Yet it would be quite incorrect to believe 
that even they disparaged the profane literature as represented specifically by the 
worak. They did, however, not grant this profane literature any permanence 
nor did they insist that it possess a theoretically unchanged basic core. They 
did not deny its validity. In fact these official keepers of the past frequently 
composed the most popular of the worak. The true worak and those narratives 
in the process of becoming such, far outnumbered the waikq and were always 
more generally known and more frequently told, for the simple reason that 
the toaikq could only be told in winter. 

As I mention©! in the preceding paragraph, the influence of the worak upon 
the wunfrq was quite extensive. In addition to stylistic transfers to the waikq 
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from the uwafe we find, in the former, such distinctively worak traits as sharper 
character delineation, development of specific epitheia for the heroes, realistic 
description of the environment and the occasional tragic denouement. This 
last trait is not found in the following four cycles except, in a very mitigated 
form, at the end of the Red Hum cycle. It is encountered, however, at the end 
of one of the most popular myths of the Winnebago, The Traveter? 4 

3, THE TRICKSTER CYCLE 

There seems little question but that the version of the Trickster cycle here 
recorded represents an officially recognised one. It was told to Sam Glowsoake 
and then written down by him in the Winnebago syllabary of which he had 
complete mastery. He, of course, knew the myth well for he must have heard 
it from his father who was a well known racmt&iT> That he made any changes , 
in it is extremely unlikely, first because the Winnebago always respected the 
rights of an individual to his own manner of recounting myths and folktales and, 
secondly, because he himself made no claims t-o knowledge in such matters! 
That he possessed a fairly distinctive style of his own, however, I know from the 
amazing autobiography he gave me. 4 * Hig style may have influenced him to some 
extent when he recorded this and other myths, but such influence would, at best, 
only have extended to minor details. As corroborative evidence that the version 
recorded must have been a recognized and well known one is the fact that neither 
Blowanake nor Oliver Lam ere, who translated all my Winnebago material, made 
any adverse comments and they never hesitated to do so if they felt o*narrator 
was not well-'versed in a particular myth, or highly unorthodox. We may be 
certain then that our version of the Trickster cycle came from a highly qualified 
and respected source. This does not mean, however, that it does not differ in 
numerous respects from other versions likewise recognized and permissible. 

The general characteristics of Trickster have already been touched upon. It 
ig impossible to form any clear picture of his general appearance. Only his . 
enormous genitals, his anus and the size of his intestines are mentioned. Yet \ 
be is represented as behaving like both a theriomorphic being and an anthropo-‘> 
morphic being. In fact, on a number of occasions, he behaves like a humaa 
being in a human environment. This last delineation is, however, unquestion¬ 
ably secondary, Like the true Winnebago deities he has not been bom of a 
woman and he was unquestionably thought of originally as having existed from 
the beginning of time, This is clearly implied by the statement that he and all 
the objects in the world were brothers and understood one another's language. 
When the monotheistic tendencies in Winnebago religious thought became 
marked, particularly after the Origin Myth of the Medicine Rite had taken its 
present form, attempts were made to make him a creation of the Winnebago 
supreme deity, Earthmaker, and the first of the heroes who was to rescue man 
from the evil spirits. Yet this clearly was an afterthought and never obtained 
widespread acceptance. 

The attitude of the orthod ox and unreconst rue ted Winnebago toward him in 1910 
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probably did not differ markedly from what it had been in precolumbian times. 
;Tq them he was an essentially sacred primordial personage whose humorous 
traits were part and parcel of his makeup and to be heartily enjoyed- Yet this 
constituted only part of his significance. The other part concerned the results 
' of his activities. To him was ascribed the origin not only of the world as we 
know it today but also of some of man's fundamental traits. In one of the in¬ 
dependent Trickster myths* the narrator has prefaced a few statements that 
sum up certain aspects of this older view very neatly* 

"The one we call Trickster was created by Earth maker and he was a genial and good- 
! natured person, la this fashion Earthmnkcr crested him. He was ft chief. 

"Trickster performed many deeds and he committed many aina. Some people have, 
for that reason, claimed that he really was the devil. But in fact he never committed any 
sin at all. Through him it was fulfilled that the earth was to remain forever in ita present 
shape and through him is due the fact that nothing is lacking to interfere with its func¬ 
tioning. 

"Because of him men die, because of him people steal, because of him men abuse women, 
because of him men lin and because of him men are lazy and unreliable. Yes, he was all 
these things. But one thing he never did; he never went on the warpath. He never 
waged war..„, 

"Trickster roamed about thU world and loved all things. He called them brothers. 
AIL things abused him. Never did he get the best of anything. Everybody played 
tricks on him.. *. M 

This is, of course, a highly individualistic view of Trickster's significance and 
is meant to apply not only to the ancient world of the Winnebago but also to that 
of today. The implication that, despite the fact that what would have been sins if 
we committed them, were not sins in Trickster's case because of the fundamental 
function he performed for man, is the essence of the old view. He s ymbolised 
the reali ty of thin gs. Png Horn rjfit m^ke judgments about reality. 

It is not els strange as it may seem to have an old Winnebago inveigh against 
war. If Trickster was a chief, here dearly the ehief of the tribe is meant, he 
could not go to war. There were probably not a few Winnebago, even when the 
culture was still fully functioning and when warfare brought men the greatest 
prestige, who must have, in their hearts, condemned war. Otherwise Winnebago 
society could never have succeeded in making the chief of the tribe the symbol 
of peace, the only man who could not go on the warpath. Nor would such a 
ceremony as the Medicine Rite ever have been possible. 

The last paragraph of our commentator is particularly interesting. Our tend- 
y ency, and this was probably the tendency of many superficial Winnebago, is to 
think primarily of the tricks and cruelties in which Trickster indulged. Appar* 
ently the older, more profound Winnebago thought otherwise. They felt that 
it was Trickster upon whom the tricks were being played and who was being 
humiliated and laughed at. And, in a sense, they are right. The tricks played 
on Kim , the frustrations forced upon him, the humiliations he has to endure, far 
outweigh any wrongs he himself commits. Besides, the tricks and cruelties he 
commits seem definitely outside of his control. To revenge oneself upon him is 
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like revenging oneself upon a child. Ag a helpless child he is, in fa ct depicted 
in one ofj-he versions of the Origin Myth nf the Mndioinp Rite, 11 
For the jnembeH ofThe Peyote cult in 1910, and thereafter^ he was the symbol 
of all the foibles and vices of mankind. My interpreter and translator, Oliver 

■fa— 1 11 a i r 

Lamere, an early and ardent convert to the peyote religion, composed a homily 
on the subject which I am quoting in full, for it is a significant commentary 
on the old mythology by a Winnebago who had completely broken with the 
past. Nor is it at all inconceivable that such a negative attitude was completely 
absent, in precolumbian days, among the very few sceptics that existed, 

Lamere's homily runs as follows; 

"The older people often spoke to ue of the Trickster but we never knew what they 
meant. They told us, for instance, how on one occasion he wrapped a ’caonskin blanket 
around himself and went to a plats where there were many people dancing. There be 
danced Until evening and then he stopped and turned around. There was no one to 
be seen anywhere and then he realised that he had mistaken for people dancing the noise 
made by the wind blowing through the reeds 

"So do we Winnebago act. We dance and make a lot of noise but in the end we accom¬ 
plish nothing- 

"Once els Trickster was going toward a creek he saw a man standing on the other side, 
dressed in & black suit and pointing hia finger at him. He spoke to the man but the 
latter would not answer., Then he spoke again and again but without receiving any 
reply. Finally he got angry and said: 'See here! I can do that too/ So he put on a 
black coat and pointed his finger across the creek, Thua both of them stood all day. 
Toward evening, when he looked around again, he noticed that the man across the creek 
who had been pointing hia finger at him was really a tree stump. O my! What have I 
been doing all this time? Why did I not look before I began? No winder the people 
call mg the Foolisb-QneE' 

"So are we Winnebago. We never look before we act. We do everything without 
thinking. We think we know all about it. 

"The Trickster was walking around with a pack on his back. As he walked along 
someone called to him. Say* w'C want to sing/ 'All right,' said he. T am carrying 
KOngfl in my pack and if you wish to dance, build a large Lodge for me with a email hole at 
the end for an entrance.’ When it was finished they all went in and the Trickster followed 

them. Those who had spoken to him were birds. He told them that, while they were 

- - ^ 

dancing, they were not to open their eyes for if they did their eyes would become red. 
Whenever a fat bird passed Trickster he would choke it to death and if the blind squeaked 
he would eay, 'That’s itt That's itl Give a whoop V 

“After a while one of the birds got somewhat suspicious and opened its eyes just the 
least little bit. He saw that Trickster was choking all the birds and he cried out* 'Let all 
those who can nm # save themselves, for he is killing usl* Then this bird fiew out through 
the top of the house. Trickster took the birds he had killed and roasted them. But he 
did not get a chance to eat them for they were taken away from him. 

"So are we Winnebago. We like all that is forbidden. We eay that we like the 
Medicine Dance; we Kay that it is good and yet we keep it secret and forbid people to 
witness it. We tell members of the society not to apeak about it until the world comes 
to on end. They are, in consequence, afraid to speak of it. We, the Winnebago, are the 
birds and Trickster is Baton. 

"Once as Trickster was going along the road someone spoke to him. He Listened and 
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he heard this person saying, 'If anyone eats me, bad matter will come out or him . 1 Then 
Trickster went up to the object that was talking and said, ‘What ia your name?* ‘My 
name is Blows-himaelf-away/ Trickster would not believe it and so he ate this object. 
|It was a shrub.] After a white he blew himself away. Hb laughed. 4 f) pshaw! I 
suppose this ia what it meant/ As he went along it grew worse and worse and it was 
really only after the greatest hardship that he succeeded in returning home. 

“So are we Winnebago. We travel on this earth all our lives and then, when one of 
us tastes something that makes him unconscious, we look upon this very thing with 
suspicion upon regaining consciousness...." 

How definitely Trickster waa regarded as a symbol of re alit y, even this diatribe 
against him by one who had rejected native Winnebago culture eloquently testi¬ 
fies. As a member of the new faith, with Its Christian morality, he sees naturally 
only the negative side of the picture, And so Trickster becomes the embodiment 
of man’s vanities, foibles and vices, Belief in him must be retained, however, 
as a warning, as the equivalent of belief in the devil. 

To a very slight degree there hag been some merging of Trickster's activities 
with those of Hare* But, among the Winnebago, this is slight compared with 
what seems to have occurred among their very dose kinsmen, the Iowa. The 
latter actually had a birth story for Trickster which is a strangely distorted vari¬ 
ant of that of Hare, w In all likelihood, however, the parallelism between the 
two cycles was at one time much greater. But this is a very special problem 
into which I cannot enter here. 

From these general considerations, let me now turn to a discussion of the se¬ 
quence of Trickster's adventures and activities. Some of these are single inci¬ 
dents, others occur in pairs. In a few, there are even three or four and five, 
parts. For convenience of reference, I shall enumerate them. 

Introduction: 

1. Trickster gives a warbundle feast preparatory to going on the warpath but 
leaves the ceremonial lodge before the rite is over and fails to return, 

2. He finally starts on the warpath but destroys hia boat and returns home. 

3. He starts again and, successively, destroys both his arrowbundle and his 
warbundle. 

These three incidents, of course, form a unit. 

All this is dearly introductory. Trickster's companions have now abandoned 
him. 

First episode: 

4. He captures and kills an old buffalo. 

5. His right and left hands quarrel as to who is to cut up the old buffalo. 
Second episode : 

6. He meets an animal carrying its young in a pouch attached to its belt. 

7. He kills the young animals that the stranger had entrusted to his care. 

8. He is pursued by the irate parent but, at the last moment, escapes by 
jumping into the ocean surrounding the world. 
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9. He is misled by fish and fails to find the shore. 

10. He finally finds the shore and captures a fish. 

Third episode: 

^ 11. He mistakes a tree stump for a small, dead person, pointing. 

Fourth episode; 

12. He hoodwinks ducks and kills them. 

13. He instructs anus to guard the roasting ducks and goes to sleep. Fox,, 
however, steals them. 

14. He bums anus for not waking him. 

Fifth episode: 

15. Hb blanket disappears while he is sleeping but he recovers it. 

Sixth episode: 

16. He cohabits with the chief's daughter. 
jSei'enlA episode; 

17. He rides on buz sard'a back who finally drops him into the hollow of a 
tree stump. 

18. Women free him from the tree stump. 

The pendant of 17 and 18 is to be found in 34. 

Eighth, episode; 

19. He gathers companions for the winter. 

20. He transforms himself into a woman and marries the chiefs son. 

21. He has three children. The last one, as soon as he is born, asks for appar* 
ently unattainable objects. 

Ninth episode: 

22. He returns to his original home and family. 

Tenth episode : 

23. He encounters a talking bulb, eats it and defecates. 

24. He falls into his own dung. 

25. He extricates himself and looks for a lake to cleanse himself. The trees 
along the shore at first mislead him . 

Eleventh episode (cf, tenth episode): 

26. He mistakes the reflection of a plum tree in the water for the tree itself, 
dives into the water, and is rendered unconscious, 

Twelfth episode (cf. eleventh episode): 

27. He kills young racoons entrusted to his care. 

28. He has skunk dig hole through a hill. 

29. He kills the mothers of the racoons, 

30. He is caught in the branch of a tree. 

31. The roasted racoons he has prepared for himself are stolen by wolves. 
Thirteenth episode (cf, twelfth episode): 

32. He is imprisoned in an elk's skull. 

33. He persuades a woman that he is an elk spirit. 

Fourteenth episode (ef. seventh episode ); 

34. He transforms himself into a carcass and imprisons buzzard's head in his 
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Fifteenth episode (cf, fourteenth episode) ; 

35. He kills bear. 

Sixteenth episode (cf. fifteenth episode}: 

36. He and mink have a race. Trickster ia caught under an ice-fioe. 

37. He tries to capture mink. 

For pendant to 37 cf. 45. 

Sei^enleenth episode: 

38. His penis ia eaten by a chipmunk. 

39. He creates various objects useful for man from his dismembered penis. 
Eighteenth episode: 

40. He persuades Coyote to scent for him. 

Nineteenth episode (cf. eighteenth episode) ; 

41. He visits muskrat* is fed by him and subsequently tries unsuccessfully to 
imitate him. 

42. He visits swipe, etc. 

43. He visits woodpecker, etc. 

44. He visits polecat* etc. 

Twentieth episode (cf. nineteenth episode): 

45. He revenges himself on mink (cf. sixteenth episode), 

Twenty-first episode (cf. nineteenth episode); 

46. He plays a joke on coyote. 

Twenty-second episode: 

47. He recollects his original mission and removes from the Mississippi what¬ 
ever he thinks might interfere with man’s free traveling. 

48. He removes an obstreperous waterfall, 

49. He eats his last meal on earth. 

As the cycle now stands our first impression ia that there is no reason why 
these specific episodes should follow one another* barring the last which is dearly 
a late addition. Obviously* the two adventures that result in transforming 
Trickster's non-normal physical characteristics, the size of hia genitals and of his 
intestines, cannot come at the very beginning in a cycle which has any pretensions 
to being even loosely integrated. Omitting the initial and the final episode, 
the twenty which remain are units in themselves. We must assume that some 
of them once existed as independent stories among the Winnebago. Many of 
them certainly did among the Iowa although the Iowa data is definitely suspect 
because it was obtained in English and at a time when Iowa 1 * culture was almost 
Completely a mere memory. Some of the episodes are found as independent 
stories not only among such neighbors as the Fonka* 1 * Fox, 41 Qjibwa 41 and Menom¬ 
inee 41 but, likewise, among many of the Plains tribes. Moreover, these tribes 
credit Trickster with other adventures and transfer some of those credited to 
him, among the Winnebago, to other individuals. 

Internal evidence, stylistic and otherwise, also exists for believing that certain 
episodes were originally independent myths 4 *, just as there is ample reason for 
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believing that some episodes and incidents in the cycle belong to other Winnebago 
myths. On the other hand, there are indications that some incidents that prop¬ 
erly belong to the Trickster cycle but not found there now, have been secondarily 
detached from it and function as independent stories. The composite nature of 
the cycle thus stands out clearly. 

Yet, in spite of the patchwork character of its structure and despite the fact 
that the sequence of episodes is haphazard, it is clear that Trickster's character 
shows a development and that his activities become more and more purposeful 
as we approach the end of the narrative. 

Tn the first twelve episodes frustration follows frustration without any benefit 
accruing to him, to any other individual or to society. He cannot even return 
kind for kind. Beginning with the thirteenth episode, where he is imprisoned 
in an elk's skull there is, however, a visible change. To begin with, he does not 
get into hi* predicament to gratify any appetite. He sees other people enjoying 
themselves and he wishes to do the same. As in the case of the buzzard there 
is no justification for the behavior of the Hies in this incident. Here, too, he has 
to use all his ingenuity in order to be extricated. But when he is freed he does 
not simply laugh at those who have freed him as in the buzsard incident. Instead, 
he rewards them in a positive and beneficient fashion. It is his first generous act. 
In the next episode he revenges himself upon buzzard. In the fifteenth he kills 
a foolish bear and is frustrated once more, this time by mink. But his revenge 
on mink is clearly foreshadowed, There then follows the incident in which his 
penis is eaten away and the transformation of its pieces into objects beneficial 
to mankind. After this we have the bungling host episode (nineteen). The 
visits to the four animals, although evidence of Trickster's laziness and trickery, 
are here motivated by the desire to feed his family. For his laziness and his 
unscrupulousness he is punished; for his thoughtfulness about his family he is 
rewarded. In the next two episodes he revenges himself upon two old enemies 
and, in the grand Jfruile, he becomes a person with the conscious mission of help¬ 
ing mankind. 

The development of Trickster's character is, however, only one of the processes 
that helps to integrate the heterogenous material found here. There are two 
others, humor and satire, as well as specific Literary devices, 

That Trickster has been the figure, par excellmce, connected with humor among 
the Winnebago for untold generations is dear from the name given him and from 
the evidence of other Siouan tribes such as the northern Sioux (Dakota), the 
southern Sioux (Omaha, Punka, Osage, Kansa and Kwapa) and the central 
Sioux (Qto, Missouri and Iowa). This means that the concept of a trickster, as 
distinct from some specific animal to whom humorous exploits are ascribed, was 
developed before these Siouan groups had separated. We can give an approxi¬ 
mate date for this. It could not have been earlier than 1100-1300 A.D*, since 
the Pawnee and other Caddoan tribes have a trickster as distinct from a culture- 
hero cycle just like the Winnebago and other Siouan divisions mentioned above. 
Aroong the Pawnee, however. Trickster is not a separate personage but an animal, 
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Coyote. It thus follows that this allocation of humorous exploits to a generalized 
individual who receives a special designation because of the character of his ex¬ 
ploits, must be & specific Siou&n development. 

, Because of this fact we must not be surprised, to find the Trickster cycle 
f suffused and interpenetrated with humour of every variety. The temptation 
j to give every incident a humorous turn seems to have been irresistible and tradi- 
| tionaL We can then understand why all the exploits are enclosed in a humorous 
introduction and end. 

The cycle begins with the hero depicted as the chief of the tribe preparing to 
go on the warpath and cohabiting with a woman, both of them actions strictly 
interdicted. Trickster then destroys the boat that is to take him to his destina¬ 
tion as well as his arrow- and warbundles, giving the most ridiculous reason for 
his actions. This is the introduction. And what is the description with which 
the cycle closes? He has just performed a most purposeful act* removed a water¬ 
fall from a river where it might impede man's travels. That accomplished, he 
aits down to partake of his last meal on earth. Having made a stone kettle for 
himself and boiled some food, he sits down to eat* "He sat down on top of a 
rock and his seat is visible to the present day. There, too, can be seen the kettle 
and the dish and even the imprint of his buttocks. Even the imprint of his 
testicles can be seen there.” Food, buttock, testicles, thesc^ are the themes 
which recur again and again and always with humorous associations. 

The humor itself is of multiple types. In the incident of the boat, the arrow- 
bundle and tEe warbiindle, it arises from Trickster’s insistence upon taking lit¬ 
erally the phrase "to go on the warpath." This is, in fact, essentially, a play 
on words. In the quarrel of the right and left hands the humor depends upon 
the absurdity of the situation and the fact that Trickster, like a child, still 
attributes independence to the hands, apart from the body. In the third episode, 
the humor lies in the contrast between what he 'wishes and attempts and what 
he actually achieves* The cycle abounds with examples of this type* In the 
fifth, sixth and tenth episodes, it depends upon Rabelaisian exaggeration and the 
humor associated with grotesque sexual activities. In the incident where he 
removes the waterfall, it depends upon the contrast between what he has been 
doing up to that moment and what he now attempts to do as well as upon the 
ridiculousness of removing a waterfall to demonstrate that he understands his 
mission. In the incident of the bungling-host (eighteenth episode ), the humor 
depends upon two things, his pretensions and his ridiculous discomfiture, on the 
one hand, and the audience's realisation, on the other hand, that he knows what 
he is doing, that is, his disingenuous cleverness. In the Introduction already 
mentioned, the humor depends upon, what is for the Winnebago, a double para¬ 
dox: a chief wants to go on the warpath and a man going on the warpath prepares 
for it by cohabiting with a woman. 

It is, of course, not only in the Trickster cycle that we find examples of all 
these different types of humor. They occur in actual life. In other words, it 
is the accepted type of humor that is here illustrated and parodied. 

The third method for binding together the various incidents and exploits are, 
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of course, the literary devices. The most obvious are the attempts to introduce 
a main theme and to establish connections between the various parts of the cycle. 
If there can be said to be any main theme in the cycle, it is the wandering and 
restlessness of the hero. A secondary theme is his loneliness and lack of relatives. 
This secondary theme is of considerable importance, for although he is mentioned 
as having relatives a number of times, there seems little question but that he was 
not supposed to be related to any other living being except in the vaguest sense of 
the term. This is one of his non-normal traits, just as non-normal as the size of 
his intestines and his penis. 

We may assume that wherever the phrase "he walked along" or "he wandered 
aimlessly about the world 11 is used, the author-raconteur is attempting to connect 
episodes essentially independent and distinct in the interests of his main theme, 
“wandering,” Nor should the pause and the temporary abandonment of this 
theme after the eighth episode be considered accidental. Such a full atop defi¬ 
nitely heightens the effect of the main theme which is resumed again in the next 
episode. There is, however, a marked tendency to integrate the episodes that 
then follow more intimately with one another than with the main theme, This 
main theme is actually employed only twice in the next thirteen episodes. 

The most reasonable explanation for this seeming break is to assume that two 
distinct parts or two cycles, both possessing a linked series of episodes, are present 
here, one having been more specifically subjected to literary influences and re¬ 
modelling than the other. The Introduction is to be excluded from the first 
part, for it definitely belongs with part two stylistically. 

The plot of the Trickster cycle is quite clear. It is essentially psychological 
in import, A normal in dividual, the chief of the community, takes It upon him¬ 
self to defy all customs, sacred'and profane. As a result he finds himself deserted 
and alone and is thrown back* externally, upon the vaguest type of relationship 
with nature as symbolized by the birds who taunt and mock Internally, 

he is thrown back upon his primitive undisciplined nppetities, hunger and sex. 
Instead of embarking upon the warpath, a highly socialized, cooperative enter¬ 
prise, he finds himself proceeding aimlessly from place to place to satisfy his 
hunger and an undifferentiated aex drive, in the course of which he destroys and 
kills wantonly and sins against all human values. When he attempts once 
more to establish a connection with other human beings he has to do it indirectly, 
through animals, (eighth episode), and on the basis of hunger, and of sex inver¬ 
sion. It is a rogue's progress ; a picaresque novelette. 

Since he is basically the male principle, a kind of Priapus, the cynical trans¬ 
formation of himself into a woman and his bearing of children, brings him to a 
sudden realization of what has happened. This has been skillfully indicated by 
having him run away from his last exploit after he has attained his objective, 
food and sexual gratification. In other words, he does not, as in his previous 
exploits, stop to laugh at the discomfiture of others and then proceed to walk 
aimlessly into another adventure. Instead, he flees from it and returns to his 
family and to socialization. Only twice afterwards does he kill wantonly 
(twelfth and fifteenth episodes) and in both instances those who are killed (the 
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racoon mothers and the bear), bring destruction upon themselves through their 
Own folly and weakness. 

This first return to socialization is of short duration and inadequate. He 
cannot, after all, undo the harm he has done himself quite so quickly. Moreover, 
he still retains one of his physical characteristics, his gargantuan sexual organs, 
The incident that follows his departure from his home is the most Rabelaisian 
in the whole cycle. He is overwhelmed and almost suffocated by falling into 
mountains of his own dung. Extricating himself, he proceeds onward and for 
one brief moment (twelfth episode), is almost his unregenerate older self. A 
new effort at socialization occurs (thirteenth episode), where, in his bewilder- 
ment, he identifies himself with a deity. However, he cannot attain complete 
socialization again until his sexual organs have been reduced to normal size. 
Once this has been accomplished (seventeenth episode), he can return to his family 
and human normalcy again. At the very end, barring incident 49, he rises to a 
still higher level by being transformed into a divine personage with a mission to 
help mankind- 

A plot such as the one I have just described, cannot possibly have developed of 
itself, mechanically. Individuals with considerable literary ability must have 
given it its present shape and elaboration. The best proof of this is the Intro¬ 
duction, the end, and the presence of a type of literary treatment and elaboration 
to be found, generally, only in novelettes, he. In the worak t The Introduction 
must represent a creation de novo and to a leaser degree, 44 so does the end. In¬ 
cident 47 is partly a reflect ion of the new role assigned Trickster in the Origin 
Myth of the Medicine Rite, partly an identification of him with the Twins. 
Incident 4B is definitely an exploit that the Twins might have performed. How¬ 
ever, the best evidence for secondary literary reinterpretation lies in the pro¬ 
longing of the humorous situations, the manner in which the educational-moralis¬ 
tic implications are indicated and the conscious satire on mjm and society which 
pervades the cycle from beginning to end. 

As examples of the first, let me point to the manifest delight with which the 
author-raconteur dwells on the behavior of the fish and trees toward Trickster in 
the second episode, incident 9, and in the tenth episode, incident 15. In both 
cases two pages are devoted to them. Or take the incident described on pages 
72-73, to which a whole page is devoted. In spite of his great discomfiture, 
as he sees the lodge which has been piled upon him scattered to all the four winds, 
the people shouting at one another and the dogs howling, as he contemplates 
all this, he cannot restrain himself. "There stood Trickster laughing at them till 
he ached." 

Every Winnebago child was acquainted with the moral lessons that were 
drawn by his elders from Trickster's exploits. If, here in the cycle, they are not 
made explicit as they are at the end of many uwrafc, that is because this is not 
necessary. Everyone knows them. Besides, they have become merged in the 
satire accompaning practically every episode. Lamere's homily, in spite of its 
Christian veneer, indicates clearly how close this educational-moralistic purpose 
was, at all times, to the surface. 

However, it is in satire that the author-raconteurs responsible for the cycle, 
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aa we Lave it today, achieved their greatest triumph. Owing either to the frag¬ 
mentary or the unauthentic nature of the myth collections of the Pooka and 
Iowa, the tribes culturally closest to the Winnebago and from whom we have any 
material at all, it is impossible to assert dogmatically that the Ponka and Iowa 
Trickster cycle did not contain a marked satiric overtone. But the probabilities 
are against it. Indeed, on the face of it, the probabilities are against our assum¬ 
ing that the bitter satire we find could have been always associated with this 
cycle, Nevertheless it is evidently very old. Certainly no one that I knew 
among the Winnebago regarded it as in any way sacrilegious nor was there any 
tradition that it ever had been. Humor excuses most things among the Winn¬ 
ebago and satire which is t in theory, directed against objects and persons belong¬ 
ing to a world long past has carte blanche. Still we can hardly exclude the possi¬ 
bility that the gradual disintegration of their culture from 1660 on and the real 
breakup of their way of life at the end of the nineteenth century, did emphasize ^ 
the inability of their way of life to cope with the white strangers and thus did 
sharpen the edge of the satire for those given to it, PreUterate civilizations, 
moreover, have always shown a predilection for it, the Siou&n civilizations in 
particular, what with their institutionalized “joking-relationship" and the “ teas¬ 
ing' 1 that goes on there from morning til] nighty 

No detailed knowledge of Winnebago civilization is required to discern the 
satire on mac, on his foibles, vanities, and vices, 1 shall therefore confine my¬ 
self specifically to pointing out the satire on Winnebago society and customs for 
which such a knowledge is perhaps necessary. 

The cycle begins with a satire, in fact, almost a lampoon, on the tribal chief 
and on war customs. We shall sec the author-raconteurs return to these two 
subjects again and again. It is not difficult to understand why. The tribal 
chief and his functions were always vulnerable to attack because of a basic con¬ 
tradiction in Winnebago society. Prestige and honor were there secured pri¬ 
marily through war; the meet thrilling ceremony was the warbundle feast. Yet 
the tribal chief who must belong to the Thunderbird clan, a clan specifically 
associated with war and warfare, is converted into a personage whose sacred 
obligation it is to discourage warfare and who cannot himself embark on a war¬ 
path or give a warbundlo feast. Because of his peace functions, he must have 
been a continual thorn in the sides of the more impetuous youths and all the 
vainglorious warriors. Moreover, since he is likely to be an older man, he is 
prone to develop an overdose of self righteousness and pompousness, both of them 
characteristics that it was traditional in Winnebago culture to attack and laugh 
at. It should always bo remembered that, in Winnebago society, as in most 
societies, while a position might be semisacred and immune from ridicule the 
man holding it or the customs surrounding it were not. The tribal chief and the 
customs surrounding his office are repeatedly made the butt of ridicule but in 
none so openly as in the exceedingly ribald incident where the emblem of his 
office, the decorated sacred crock is equated with a penis erectue t on top of which 
Trickster's blanket is tauntingly waving I Such biting satire is almost worthy 
of Swift. 

The war customs are as severely satirised, In the Introduction, the chief, 
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here acting in the capacity of the giver of a warbundle feaat, discourteously and, 
contrary to custom and etiquette, deserts the assembled guests to cohabit with 
a woman, the one thing prohibited to men setting out on a warpath, There then 
follows the destruction of the warbundle. Both actions are sacrilegious, the 
second, of course, profoundly so. Now it may be that there were so many In¬ 
fractions of the first interdict that it was relatively safe to satirize it. To speak 
of destroying a warbundle, however, is an entirely different matter. 

To explain the latter one has to remember that Trickster is never regarded as 
going on the warpath. Those who opposed war thus found it easy to think of 
him as antagonistic to warfare. If any individual could blunt the edge of the 
sacrilege involved in destroying the moat sacred of sacred objects, the war- 
bundie, it was, accordingly, Trickster, But who, when Winnebago society was 
still functioning normally, would ’have possessed the courage to attack war? X 
very much doubt whether anyone could have been found, Warfare began to 
have its critics, however, and to be satirized very shortly after the first disastrous 
contacts of the Winnebago with the Whites. In the nineteenth century the 
prophets of the new religion attacked it specifically and advocated destruction of 
all warbundles. We must, then, in this particular instance, be prepared to accept 
the satire on most war customs as probably posteolumbian and. Late postcolum- 
bian, at that. 

There may, however, be another side to the question. At all times the care of 
the warbundle was something of an arduous undertaking. It consumed time* 
often meant great deprivation and always entailed onerous expenses. At times, 
a custodian could ill afford either the time or the expenditure involved. Never¬ 
theless, a custodian had to live up to its obligations and give the ritual connected 
with it as often a b circumstances dictated, or otherwise lose control of it. One 
can easily understand how a warbundle could, on occasion, become a white 
elephant, especially during protracted periods of peace. In other words, there 
must have been, even in precolumbian times, conditions not too unfavorable 
for satirizing even so sacrosanct a tribal palladium. Yet this still does not ade¬ 
quately explain Trickster’s action and its toleration by a Winnebago audience. 
For that we shall have to fall back, either upon the influence of later Winnebago 
prophets as Indicated above, or, if you will, on some deeper psychological re¬ 
action upon which we shall touch later on. 

Much of the satire on war customs is unquestionably not pastcolumbian. In 
one incident, the humorously terrified Trickster rushes to a village and shouts, 
“Say, hurry up and take yom lodge down, for a big war party is upon you and 
you will surely be killed! 1 * In this manner, so the narrator continues, "He 
scared them all so much that they quickly took down their lodge, piled it on 
Trickster and then got on him themselves.’ 1 This is, of course, a satire on the 
customary way in which such a scene is described in myths, folktales and novel¬ 
ettes. In another incident, a particularly sadistic war custom of the Winnebago 
is subjected to ridicule and satire. It was formerly the custom of the Winnebago, 
a custom which they, however, frequently attributed to their enemies in narra¬ 
tives, when they had made a successful raid upon an enemy, to cut off the heads 
of the children they had killed, put a stick through their necks, pry open their 
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Lips to give the face the appearance of laughing* and then to place the heads at 
the entrance of the lodge, This is precisely what Trickster does to the children 
of the raccoon mothers. When the latter return, after the futile quest upon 
which Trickster has sent them so that he can kill the children, they come upon 
the heads apparently laughing at them. Every Winnebago knows what this 
implied. Yet what do these mothers do? It had best be quoted. "As they 
approached their lodge, much to their annoyance, one of the children was peep¬ 
ing out of the door. It was smiling at them. 'What kind of joke is this? We 
were not able to get any plums/ 'I am angry/ said one of the women. So 
she slapped the child on the cheek and knocked the head over/ 1 

Assuredly no comment is needed here. 

At only one place in the cycle* do religious beliefs seem to be satirised and it 
is interesting to note that the belief satirized was easily the moat vulnerable one 
in Wmuebago religion, namely the individual spirit blessings. Such satire Is 
veiy old* possibly as old as the belief itself, The incident in question is replete 
with subtle and delightful innuendoes. Trickster, attempting to play a game 
that only amall dies can play, finds his head encased in that of an elk's skulk 
When he realises that, unaided, he cannot free himself from the skull, he re¬ 
pairs to a village and stretches himself out near the river to which people must 
come for water; "(He) lay there , * - quite a fear-inspiring object to look upon.” 
This is good, official, religious phraseology. "Early in the morning,” so runs the 
story, “a woman came for water and saw him. She started to run back but be 
said to her, 'Turn back, I will bless you!. *. Now go home. Get an axe and 
bring it over here- Then use all the offerings that are customary, of which your 
relations will tell you. tf you strike the top of my head with the axe, you will 
be able to use what you find therein as medicine and obtain anything that you 
wish. I am an elk spirit, I am blessing this village. 3 * -. (The man) struck the 
skull and split it open and behold t there they found Trickster laughing at them. 

He arose and said, * A nice headdress I have been wearing, but now you have 
spoiled it! 3 Then he laughed uproariously.... 'Inasmuch as you have made 
these offerings to me they will not be lost,' ,r 

Now all this is parody, conscious parody, of how blessings are obtained from 
one of the moot sacred of Winnebago deities, the watempirit- Significantly, 
there is one point here where parody and satire must cease. One cannot, even 
hem, ridicule proper offerings made in the proper spirit. And so the false bless¬ 
ings made by a spurious deity remain efficacious. One wonders whether this 
too is not at bottom meant to be irony. As an outsider I hesitate to commit 
myself on this point. I suspect the Winnebago of old might have exhibited the 
same hesitancy. 

Thus humor, satire, irony and moralistic-educational implications have tended 
materially to transform the Trickster cycle into a living, v ital, almost contem¬ 
porary iwrqjfc* universal in its appeal, a worak t moreover^ to \vhieh^^crySmi so 
inclined, could make his contribution, Small wonder, then, that it has been so 

I 

continuously popular and has remained, through the centuries, a source of peren- \ 
nial delight for old and young. j 

One other aspect of the Trickster cycle still remains to be touched upon, its 
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deeper psychological import and some of its symbolism. Id part they have been 
dwelt open in passing in the preceding pages. However, a few, the reader will 
unquestionably feel, need further elaboration, This I shall now attempt to do 
briefly and more by asking questions and presenting problems than by answering 
or solving them, 

Let us begin by asking the obvious question. To what extent did Trickster 
/serve as a mechanism for expressing all the irritations, the dissatisfactions, the 
1 maladjustments, in short, the negativisms and frustrations, of Winnebago so- 
■ ciety? Here an answer is possible. To a very marked extent it did serve as 
| just such a mechanism. Winnebago, like most prcliterate civilizations, provided 
for a number of such outlets. 1 * Their societal organization put many restraints 
on its members, The main prestige value for men, war, and a none too great _ 
economic security, produced many crises, internal and external. The ideological 
superstructure in addition, possessed a basic contradiction which had to be - 
somehow resolved. Trickster, of coumc, resolved do! King, except in so far aa_ 
he demonstrated what happens when man’s instinctual aide is given free rain. 
He is the symbol of our instinctual side and, overtly, as we have just seen, he 
can serve cither as an object lesson or made to be ridiculous, and become a source 
of laughter and amusement. If we follow instincts, so runs the ethical philo¬ 
sophical meaning of the myth, we lose our sense of proportion and we kill others 
as well as ourselves. 

But Trickster ia not merely the symbol for the instinctual. He is likewise the 
symbol for the irrational and the non-socialized For the Win nebago they all 
belonged together. They dreaded all three and tried to create as many .safe¬ 
guards against them as they could. Yet they recognized only too well that man 
could relapse into all three at a moment's notice. Every man, they felt, pos¬ 
sessed a Trickster unconscious which it was imperative both for the Individual 
concerned and even more so for society, to bring to consciousness lest it destroy 
him and those around him. No man can do this for himself. He must call his 
fellowmen and society to his aid- In the figure of Trickster this help is vouch¬ 
safed him < . Therein he sees depicted his own instinctual and irrational self, up- 
anchored, undirected", “helpless, purposeless, knowing neither love, loyalty nqr 
pity. Isolated, he cannot grow nor mature. He can do nothing with the two 
fundamental appetites, hunger and sex. Others, ouAiders,_must set proper 
limits to them. Characteristically be depicts those who set three Jimits_asTiiB 
enemies. " 

To my mind the final demonstration of the consequences of the life instinc tual, 
is presented in the eighth episode. There sexuality, having been blocked in one 
direction turns and reverses itself. And what is bom of it? A child who, upon 
birth, asks for a piece of white cloud and a piece of the blue sky and who cries for 
green leaves and ears of corn in the deep winter. 

4. THE HARE CYCLE 

The text of the Hare cycle here recorded, like that of the Trickster cycle, was 
written down in the Winnebago syllabaiy by Sam Blowanake and translated by 
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Oliver Lamp re. It was accepted by all Winnebago questioned aa representing 
the standard version. 

In contradistinction to Trickster, we are Left in no doubt, from the very be¬ 
ginning, as to Hare's general appearance. He is a hare, a hare, however, without 
certain specific physical traits that he possesses today 41 “the slit nose, the burnt 
buttocks and gnawed eyes,” to use the -description employed in the myth. These 
he acquires in the course of his adventures. Under the influence of the new rGle 
assigned to him as the founder of the Medicine Rite and because of the central¬ 
izing tendencies of Winnebago religion which made him, like Trickster, a creation 
of Earthmaker, he has been drastically remodelled. At one time he unquestion* 
ably had not a few of the characteristics of Trickster. In the cycle here trans¬ 
cribed most of these have disappeared and the few that remain, softened and 
explained away. The transformation of Hare's character has, however, in no 
manner altered the nature of his exploits and adventures except to this extent^ 
that they have all been specifically reinterpreted as though their only purpose 
bad been the good of mankind. Originally, as Boas suggested many years ago, 
this probably was not bo and Hare, like every transformer-hero, was not motivated 
by any altruistic spirit. He bestowed his benefactions upon mankind only ac¬ 
cidentally for the attainment of his own wishes. 

The attitude of the Winnebago toward him baa unquestionably been the same 
for centuries. Even before the new importance he achieved after the develop¬ 
ment of the Medicine Rite, he had probably been venerated as the founder of 
human culture. His hold upon the affections and imagination of the Winnebago 
are such that even the members of the Peyote Rite were loth to discard him and 
he became merged in the figure of Christ, The conservatives, in fact, were the 
first to recognise this affinity and they argued that they had no need for Christ 
since they had Hare. 

The Hare, like the Trickster cycle, is of composite origin, and before we can 
profitably discuss its meaning and function, we must attempt to determine what 
constitutes its essential core, what is old and what ia new, As m the case of the 
first cycle, I shall first enumerate and classify the episodes of which it ia composed. 

Introduction: 

1. The immaculate conception of the hero, Hare, who is bom in seven months 
and whose mother dies upon his birth. He ia reared by hia grandmother. 

First Episode: 

2. Hare encounters a human being who wounds him with an arrow. 

3. He is sent by hia grandmother to obtain part of the proper materials for 
making a bow and arrow. 

4. He is sent to obtain the feathers for hia bjtow. He kills a thunderbird. 

5. He is sent to obtain tobacco from the spirit^being who possesses them. He 
finally kills him. 

6. He is sent to obtain the flin t for the arrowpointa from the spirit who pos¬ 
sesses them. He finally kills him. 
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Second Epicode: 

7. He encounters the evil being named Sharp-Elbow. He finally kills him. 
Third Episode: 

8. He pays a visit to Bear. He finally kills it. 

9. He and his grandmother cany the carcass cl Bear back heme with them. 
Fourth Episode: 

10. He pays a visit to the beings who have only heads. They are kind to him, 

11. He pays a visit to the beings who have only heads. This time they try to 
kill him. He finally kills them. 

Fifth Episode: 

12. He encounters a tall human being. He finally kills him. 

Sixth Episode: 

13. He captures the sun in a trap, 

.Seventh Episode: 

14. He is engulfed by the water-monster but finall y kills it. 

Eighth Episode: 

15. He meets a bobtailed animal and finally kills it. 

Ninth Episode (of, 15): 

16. He causes his grandmother to have her menstrual flow, He cohabits with 
his grandmother. His eyes are gnawed by mice. 

JVUA Episode: 

17. He is threatened by an animal who turns out to be a long-toothed frog. 
He finally kills it. 

Eleventh Episode: 

18. He meets a man with a bandaged head, one who had been scalped, who 
sends him on a mission. 

19. He dines with beaver. 

20. Beaver ferries him to his destination. He recovers the scalp of the man 
with the bandaged head and restores it to him. 

21. He disobeys a specific injunction and cohabits with a (w&terspirit) woman. 
He returns to his grandmother, relates his experiences and is whipped by her, 
Twelfth Episode: 

22. He recollects his proper mission, Prepares the food animals for man. 
Thirteenth Episode (cf. 22): 

23. He wishes immortality for man. 

24. He institutes the Medicine Rite..., 

What episodes did not originally belong to the Hare cycle stand out quite 
clearly. I suspect that no Winnebago would have had any difficulty in pointing 
them out. They are the following: The second, the tenth and the eleventh p with 
the exception of incident 22, It is doubtful, likewise, whether the fifth episode 
and incident 15 (eighth episode) belong here. 

The second episode is a well-known independent myth of which I collected a 
much more complete version, The tenth is of composite origin. It also is an 
independent myth although here it has become greatly transformed. Incidents 
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19, 20 and 21 contain fairly widespread themes that occur in a number of myths. 
Episode eleven, except incident 22, is a transfer from the Origin Myth of the 
Medicine Rite, It had originally nothing to do with the exoteric Hare cycle. 

The Winnebago seem to have excluded from the Hare cycle proper one episode 
that dearly belongs there. It was obtained as an independent story entitled 
How Hare Killed the Keeper of the Field Containing the Products of the Earth , It 
is a very important myth for our purpose, for not only does it throw considerable 
light on certain older aspects of Marc, but it represents* at the same time* con¬ 
tamination with other myths as well as showing indications of marked and late 
reworking. 

It begins with what is clearly an explanatory gloss and a purely personal 
interpretation which runs as follows: 47 

“Once upon a time there was a being called Hare who was living with his grandmother. 
His grandmother was the earth- In the beginning of things she was present in every 
village. Whenever people spoke of a village they always spoke of an old woman Living 
at the end of It* She would be them to watch it. Earth maker placed her there when he 
first created her.** [This is all a purely personal interpretation of the author-raconteur.) 
She was to watch over the people who dwelt on her breast.. .. The earth upon which we 
walk is therefore an old woman, -. . 

“The Earth has always been in charge of the food we eat. , * for she is our grandmother 
and takes care of all things for us. Hare and Trickster lived with her and she furnished 
them with whatever they needed just as she does for us today. These two (Hare and 
Trickster) came to save us and they conquered her for that reason. 

“When Hare was bring with his grandmother he would leave the lodge every day in 
order to put the world in order. He destroyed all the evil beings who were killing US* 

“One day aa he walked along, a strong odor was perceptible to him, a very pleasant one. 
'Never have I amelt anything so sweet before,' he told himself. *1 wonder where it is 
coming from?’ Suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, he came to a field. The odor seemed 
to come from that direction. The field contained everything. Every variety of gourd, 
every variety of com grew there, the red, the blue, the white. There were watermelon 
and all imaginable kinds of good vegetables. In the midst was a lake, richly eupplied 
with water plants, pond-lilies, rice* etc. Ducks of every kind filled the lake. Right in 
the middle of the field stood a lodge with four trees in front of it. From the bottom of 
these trees substances seemed to ooae out. From one, pulverised sugar flowed into a dish 
placed there to receive it. It wm white sugar and the tree was a maple. Near it stood 
a black maple from which there cosed a thick sap, thick as gum. *. * 

“He entered the lodge and found a woman there, a very handsome one and he liked her 
very much. ... Hare ate quantities of watermelon ... and greens... .He thought them 
all very delicious and he mused about the owner, 'Perhaps it belongs to my uncles 
and my aunts and she has taken it away from them?' ” , *. 

From there on the plot is clear. Although neutral herself* the woman is the 
wife of a primary evil spirit who has killed the inhabitants of the village and ap¬ 
propriated to himself the products of the earth. This evil one must be punished 
by first having his wife seduced and then have the whereabouts of his heart* his 
life principle, discovered and destroyed- Thus are the fruits of the earth restored 
to their rightful owner, Earth, to be preserved for man. 
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On tke face of it, this episode belongs to the Hare cycle if anyone does. Its 
exclusion, however, is readily explained. It is not a Winnebago myth at all but 
a recent borrowing either from the Ojibwa or Fox. It has been given a new hero, 
Hare* and a completely new introduction. Portions of the Origin Myth of the 
Medicine Rite have been Incorporated in it and the role of the evil spirit's wife 
has been completely remodelled- The basic theme of the story has, however, not 
been touched and every Winnebago would recognise that theme as foreign* 

That the cycle may have included other episodes besides those given here, 
comparisons with the myth collections from the Iowa and Ponka indicates dearly. 

Concerning the sequence of events there is no obvious reason why the episodes 
between the first and tbe eighth should follow in the order in which they do. The 
ninth, likewise, belongs anywhere. The eighth, tenth and eleventh clearly belong 
at the end. The eleventh, as already indicated, represents a comparatively re- 
cent addition* The exploits between the first and eighth episodes are firmly held 
together by being consciously enclosed in a framework that must have been 
specifically devised for them. In this framework, the introduction and the first 
episode form the beginning, providing the hero with the weapons necessary for 
the conquest of the inimical world of nature, and the eighth, tenth and eleventh, 
constitute the end, the victorious denouement, showing Hare's attainment of 
maturity, his last lapse into childhood, his re pen te nee and the subordination of 
his own desires and impulses to those of society. 

That we are dealing here with a marked literary remodelling of an older plot 
and an ethical revaluation of the character of the two principal actors. Hare and 
grandmother Earth, of that there can be little doubt. The evidence for it is 
overwhelming. Before proceeding to offer it, however, we must try to answer the 
question of the provenience of Hare as a culture-hero. Is he really Winnebago 
or, for that matter, Siouan, in ultimate origin? 

Only among the membere of the central and southern Siouan groups is he foun d 
as such. I refer here, of course, only to such tribes for which we have data. The 
C&ddo&n tribes whose civilization must be regarded as closest to that which 
brought agriculture and its political and ideological superstructure to all the 
Siouan tribes, know nothing of him. He is, however, the outstanding culture- 
hero and trickster of ah the main central Algonquian tribes—Ojibwa, Fox, 
Fotawatomi, Menominee. It seems best, for that reason, to consider him a 
central Algonquian hero who has been taken over by a number of Siouan tribes, 
more particularly, by the Winnebago and their very dose kinsmen, the Iowa and 
Oto. When this took place it is difficult to determine. But since the Winne¬ 
bago, at least, consider the Hare cycle as definitely their own, the borrowing must 
have occurred many generations ago. 

Once we have made it both plausible and probable that Hare is a hero intro¬ 
duced from without, then we can turn to the cycles connected with him among 
such tribes as the Ojibwa, Fox and Menominee and attempt to determine how the 
Winnebago have reinterpreted him and his exploits. 

Let uh begin with the birth of Hare. In the older account as it is found in the 
central Algonquian versions, he is either one of three or four brothers, bom of a 
virgin mysteriously and unknowingly impregnated by the north wind. In an 
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Ojibwa version the mother is tom apart as the four unborn children fight for the 
privilege of being bom first. It is dearly this same theme P secondarily and, 
probably erroneously, transferred to the Trickster cyde, that we find among the 
Iowa.* 1 In this version the mother is pulled apart by enemies who have captured 
her. A newborn babe is subsequently found among the fragments of her body. 
In the Winnebago Hare cycle this has completely disappeared, it being incom¬ 
patible with the new character assigned Hare to have him responsible for his 
mother’s death. There is a vestigia] reminder of it, however, in the Origin Myth 
of the Medicine Rite. It runs as follows: "There he (Hare) sat in her womb 
feeling crowded and worried for he heard oui voices. Within the womb he sat 
anxiously. Then, after seven months, he burst out and was bora. He injured 
his mother as he thus forcibly burst out from her and she died. 3 * 0 It is interest¬ 
ing to sec how the author-raconteur has kept the theme of a violent birth for 
Hare, but has justified it ethically. 

Since among the central Aigonquian tribes Hare is both trickster and culture- 
hero, the number of exploits assigned to him is, naturally, much more extensive 
than that assigned to him among the W T innebago. It is therefore very important 
to see what the Winnebago selected. There seem to be but five: Hare's miracu¬ 
lous birth, the obtaining of tobacco, the visit to, and slaying of, the bear, the 
encounter with the water-monster and the incident where he causes hie grand¬ 
mother to have her menstrual flow and where he subsequently cohabits with her. 
To these the Winnebago have attached five others, omitting, of course, Hare's 
institution of the Medicine Rite which does not belong to the cycle proper. A 
□umber of these additional episodes are also encountered among the Iowa and the 
Omaha. We may consequently assume that the Hare cycle as we now find it 
among the Winnebago had already taken form before the separation of the above- 
mentioned tribes from one another. 

Of the six new episodes, that of the rolling skull is of so wide a distribution in 
North America that it cannot be assigned to any specific tribe or tribes; that of 
the trapping of the sun and the preparing of the animals to be used as food for 
man (twelfth episode) are definitely Aigonquian. The rest represent borrowings 
from other Winnebago myths. 

A few episodes exist in which his former Aigonquian trickster characteristics 
are still perceptible even if only mildly. On the whole, however, it seems quite 
clear that these traits were deliberately and consciously omitted aa far aa that 
was at all possible to do. 

In short, the Winnebago Hare cycle is a completely new prose epic, bewilder- 
ingly composite in structure and highly artificial, It is in no sense a folk epic, but 
definitely a “literary” product. This is why the plot moves along smoothly with 
relatively few breaks and interruptions. Hare is the typical hero as we know 
him from ad over the world, civilised and preliterate, and from the most remote 
periods of world history. Yet the fact that, in this particular instance, we can 
detect the manner in which the story of his progress has been put together does 
not affect the psychological need the Winnebago felt for him. And to this aspect 
of the cycle we shall now turn. 

WTiat were the unknown author-raconteurs attempting to do in this epic? 
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la very broad terms it can be said that the Hare cycle symbolises the first 
Correction of instinctual man as we saw him portrayed in the Trickster cycle- 
Hare must, first and foremost, become a socialized being, To be a socialized 
being one must have parents, must be bom into a family and must know what 
love and affection mean. However one cannot be socialized in an inimical envi¬ 
ronment. Accordingly Hare's environment must be made friendly, a task that, 
manifestly, cannot be accomplished overnight or by persuasion. It can be 
achieved only through conflict and growth, a conflict and growth that must be 
both outward and inward. Nor can it be attained without the proper weapons. 

The epic opens with the hero, bom to a woman who has become pregnant with¬ 
out her knowledge and who dies in delivery, a hero reared by a grandmother, 
Earth. The latter instill closely united with all the mimical forces of nature and 
her attitude toward the newborn child is definitely ambivalent. The only help 
she vouchsafes him is to answer his questions. On the one hand, she shows solici¬ 
tude for his welfare when he does not return from an adventure, on the other 
hand, she upbraids him soundly for his conquests over her relatives in the world 
of nature. Yet she never prevents him from embarking on his enterprises and 
always acquiesces immediately, the moment he asserts himself. 

In the opening episode he is completely without knowledge and completely 
defenseless. He is unaware of danger when he encounters the strange creature 
walking on two insecure legs. So weak does this creature seem that Hare feels 
certain that he can blow him over wdth ease; so completely does he misjudge the 
power which this two-legged walker, man, possesses. He is quite unprepared 
when an arrow strikes him. He does not comprehend how the arrow has been 
discharged nor why. His completely subjective mentality is portrayed excel¬ 
lently in incident 2 of the first episode, “He put the arrow in the fork of a tree 
in line with the elk and said, ‘arrow, go 1* Then he pushed it, but it would not go. 
He flattered it and tried to direct it but still it would not go." At this stage of 
development Hare's grandmother must help him and she does so without reserve. 

Hare is able to obtain the materials for the bow and arrows, but his grand¬ 
mother puts them together. Two items he has still to secure, the arrow-feathers 
and the flint arrow points. Tn trying to obtain the first, he is carried aloft by an 
eagle seeking food for its young. Trapped and in imminent danger, he performs 
his first independent act. That first act is to MIL But more than that. Armed 
with the feathers of the bird he has killed he experiences a new sensation and a 
new mode of locomotion, flying, The feathers are secreted in the hollow of a tree. 
Then he returns home and orders his grandmother to get them for him. It is he 
now^ who takes the initiative and, just as he before could only secure the desired 
object alter the fourth attempt, so now it is she who can only secure it after four 
trials. A new and significant note is added here. Grandmother Earth returns 
the first time unsuccessful to say, “Grandson, I could not get them for you. I 
was afraid of them." That is, as soon as Hare's weapons are fully forged, his 
tutelage to his grandmother is over. We are quite prepared then for the two 
firm] sentences of this incident. “She (grandmother) asked for one but he re¬ 
fused. After that he made his own arrows." 
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The multiple symbolism involved here is patent. The change which takes 
place is not merely quantitative but also qualitative. And this is further empha¬ 
sised and enhanced by the fact that Hare, the incarnation, of the earthly, the 
pitiable small white object indistinguishable from the snow in which he seeks to 
lose himself, overcomes the skybird from whose body flows Lightning, and in¬ 
corporates his conquest in the weapon that is to give him victory over the evil 
forces of the world. It is extremely interesting to see what the author-raconteur 
has done here. He has taken the culminating adventure of the Twins and boiled 
it down to its essentials. 

This is the first expression of a theme that is to recur repeatedly in the two 
cycles that follow and which is fundamental to an understanding of Winnebago 
religion and ritual. The lowly shall be raised to high estate. Nor is this eleva¬ 
tion the result of a power which comes from without. On the contrary, it comes 
from inward growth, a growth which, in turn, is determined by a non-personal 
and socialized goal. Hare, consequently, before he can properly set out on his 
encounters or even finish making his own arrow, must secure the one thing that 
enables man to establish bonds between himself and the world of the supernatural 
as well as between man and man, tobacco. Only then can he win the victory 
over the possessor of flint and bring the long process of completing the arrow to 
an end. As soon as this has been completed, his conscious dependence upon his 
grandmother comes to an end. From now on, the process of making her de¬ 
pendent upon him and of freeing himself from his unconscious dependence upon 
her is to begin. 

The first part of that process is described in the second episode (incident 9), 
where she helps to skin the bear and carry part of its carcass home. The bear, 
for the Winnebago, is the symbol of male sexuality and this incident is thus the 
initial part of the transformation of Earth into a woman. The second part is 
found in the eighth episode (incident 16), where Hare causes his grandmother to 
have her menstrual flow, and it is completed when he cohabits with her, Thua 
does Earth receive her individuation at the very moment that Hare can be said 
to have completely freed himself from even unconscious dependence upon her 
and attained both individuation and maturity. 

Before he attains complete freedom, and this belongs to the old core of the 
Hare story, he must be engulfed by the water-monster, by the being who laps 
people in. That this episode should almost immediately precede Hare's cohabi¬ 
tation with his grandmother cannot be a mere accident and is unquestionably 
deeply symbolic. One such symbolic interpretation is to be found among the 
Iowa, It reads as follows x 

<4 0ne day on his travels he (Hare) came upon the Uye (female organ of the World). 
He went home and asked his grandmother what it was. She said, “That is one of your 
grandmothers, keep away from it," 

“Hare disobeyed his grandmother and went there again and was sucked in. He was 
gone several days until his grandmother got bo worried she went to Uye and asked for him. 
The Uye replied, T don*t know whether I have devoured your grandchild or not, I eat so 
many things.* However, it spewed nut some of its recent takings, and among them w r ae 
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Hare, nearly dead. His grandmother took him home, gave him a sweat bath and made 
him well, then she cautioned him again to keep away from the Uye” 

The Winnebago Hare cycle deals properly only with the education of Hare and 
his attainment of individuation and freedom of action. This means , of course, 
his socialization. However, it might be well to add that the attainment of indi¬ 
viduation and freedom of action is the consequence not the cause of hie sociali¬ 
sation. At least this would unquestionably be the viewpoint of the Winnebago. 
Subsequent to thig attainment of maturityj the cycle contains only one exploit, 
the eleventh, an exploit, however, which can be taken as symbolic of the dangers 
that still lie ahead for man when he faces reality, even if he is supposedly 
grown up. 

The eleventh episode contains two of man's most persistent wish phantasies— 
how to obtain food without work and how to obtain any woman one desires. 
Hare's first demand upon reality is thus the completely unattainable and unreal. 
It is a form of hy&m which must end in tragedy and disaster. Such is the cardi¬ 
nal tenet of all Winnebago philosophy, sacred and profane. Such hybria, never¬ 
theless, life is always forcing upon us and only the wise, the humble in heart, and 
the properly socialized, can escape unscathed. Hare does not possess these 
qualities and, accordingly, he fails, fails in his apparent moment of triumph. He 
is defeated by a woman. But who is this woman? Every Winnebago will recog’ 
nize her. She is a waterspirit, the symbol of the underground, the most beautiful 
and alluring of women, but with whom contact leads either to death or to frus¬ 
tration. According to Winnebago mythology, the waterspirits and the thunder* 
birds are forever at strife. Between them stands man. 

All that Hare, the hero, can in this respect accomplish is to prepare the earth 
for man better than did his predecessor, Trickster. Yet the best that he can do, 
to use the Winnebago expression, is to push the evil ones either higher up into the 
aky or lower down under the earth. He cannot destroy them. In the third of 
our cycles. Red Horn, we shall see them reappear with renewed power and we shall 
witness their struggle with the deities proper, a struggle which is just another form 
of the eternal conflict between the beings of the upper air and the earth, and those 
of the underground. 


5, THE RED HORN' CYCLE 

The Red Horn cycle, like the two preceding, was obtained and written down 
in the Winnebago syllabary by Sam Blowsnnke and translated by Oliver L&mere. 
In contradistinction to both the Trickster and Hare cycles, however, apart from 
the last two episodes, it is a single story, a typical myth, At first glance there 
seems to be little evidence of secondary reinterpretation and literary remodelling 
except toward the very end where the influence of the myth called The ChUdrm 
of the Sun Ls quite apparent. Actually, however, both secondary reinterpretation 
and literary remodelling are quite extensive and subtle. 

The sequence of actions is the following: 
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First Episode: 

I. AU but the youngest of ten brothers are invited to participate in a race, tbe 
chief's daughter being the prise. The youngest, however* joins them and dis¬ 
closes himself as Red Horn, Red Horn wins the race. 

Second Episode: 

2* All the brothers are invited to go on a warpath. Red Horn obtains the 
first war honor. 

Third Episode: 

3. Orphan girl is told by her grandmother to court Red Horn. 

Fourth Episode: 

4. Red Horn pulls out an arrow from a wounded man. 

Fifth Episode: 

5. Red Horn and hie companions go to the aid of human suppliants to defend 
them against giants. They defeat the giants in a ball game. 

6. They defeat the giants in a game called Who can shoot farthest. 

7. They defeat the giants in a dice game. 

8. They defeat the giants in a game called Who am stay under water longest. 

9. They are defeated and killed by the giants in a wrestling game. 

Sixth Episode: 

10. Red Horn's two wives give birth to two boys. 

II. Red Horn’s children restore their father and all the other inhabitants of tbe 
village to life, after killin g all the giants. 

Seventh Episode: 

12. Red Horn's children obtain a warbundle from Storms-as-he-walks and 
attack two spirits whose bodies are made of iron (copper). 

Eighth Episode: 

13. The younger of Red Horn's sons is enticed by a woman who pursues hint 
and is demeaned. 

Ninth Episode ; 

14. The companions of Red Horn return to their homes, 

The Red Horn story does not constitute a cycle in any true sense of the term. 
It certainly is not an artificial cycle as are the three others printed here. Yet it 
is dearly on the point of becoming one, as a comparison with other stories of the 
fairly large group to which it belongs, would amply demonstrate. 

To judge from the termination of tbe third episode, even the supposedly origi¬ 
nal Red Horn myth may have been composed of two distinct parts, one stopping 
with the first to third episodes. “We must now retum ,, f is the typical ending of 
a certain type of folktale. The refusal of Storma-as-he-walks to accompany him 
would, then, represent an attempt to link two distinct stories. It is quite possi¬ 
ble, however, that wliat seems like a conventional tale ending is simply an acci¬ 
dent incident to the necessity of reinterpreting the role of Storms-as-he-walks. 

In all likelihood* the original Red Horn cycle was, I suspect, composed of the 
first to fourth episodes, of incidents b -8 of the fifth, and of the seventh, episodes. 
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It ended with the ninth. It would then conform to a well-known type of myth* 
To have the heroes of a myth killed, under any conditions, is quite contrary to 
Winnebago theory and to have them killed without any motivation whatsoever, 
is quite inexplicable according to the standard, literary conventions which 
Winnebago author-raconteurs rarely transgressed* 

To t ransf orm the Red Horn myth, even into the semblance of a cycle, it had 
first to be enlarged. This was done by having the hero killed and giving him sons 
to avenge him and restore him to life. Little stress was laid upon why he was 
killed because the important consideration was the manner in which he was 
avenged. We must also remember that this incident has been very cleverly 
lifted, as mentioned above, from a very famous and popular myth. To have 
tried to motivate it properly, as is here attempted, entailed great difficulties. 
Consequently the authors allow the audience to a^ume that the death of the 
heroes is caused by some they have committed* They have, in fact, indi¬ 
cated as much in the case of one of the heroes, Storms-aa-he-walks* “Don’t go 
over there because he said he prefers the human beings/ 1 the fellow thunderbirda 
are advised by their chief. This is quite an unusual type of motivation, but it 
does indicate that the authors of the version realized that some motivation for 
the defeat of the heroes had to be given, over and above the totally inadequate 
one which runs “Friends, we shall not be any good at this game.” There is be¬ 
sides , some interesting symbolism involved in this particular motivation as we 
shall see later. Moreover certain definite revisions of both the plot and the char* 
acler were inevitable the moment the hero was even partially equated with the 
figure of the uncle in The Children of the Sun myth. 

This identification apparently dates very far back for it already exists in the 
Twin cycle of the lowa. w The Iowa seem to have Itad the same difficulty in 
properly motivating the death of the heroes as had the Winnebago. The son* 
avengers are there, the children of two of the heroes, Red Horn and Black Hawk* 
In short, the Iowa version, if we can trust the rather poor one that has been pre¬ 
served, has not been subjected to any great literary remodelling or psychological 
reinterpretation. There the uncle loses his head. Red Horn and his companions 
lose their scalps* There the uncle’s head gives the victor increased power. Here 
the scalp k worn to cure a victor’s headache. Moreover, if there are to be two 
avenger-sons, twins, how are they to be given the power necessary to accomplish 
their task? Sun, in the Winnebago myth, is the father of the famous Twins and 
the mother, likewise, is a divine being. In the Red Horn cycle the mother is a 
human being and an orphan. To solve this difficulty Red Horn is provided with 
two wives, one the giantess, semi-supernatural and One, the orphan girl, human* 
It is significant that the child of the giantess is the older and that he is always the 
initiator. To make the giantess, an enemy, the mother of the avenger-hero who 
is to be bom, required some explanation, however* This is provided by having 
her fall in love with the hero, Red Horn, and betray her own people, by giving 
them both red hair, etc* 

The incident of Red Horn’s death and the Long and detailed account of how he 
is avenged and restored to life, not only displaced the episode that unquestionably 
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belonged there (twelfth episode), but made it redundant. Since, however, it 
seems to have been integral to the Red Horn myth proper, it had to be appended. 
This was not done too skillfully. To give it some justification, it is linked to the 
ending of the third episode and to the secondary reinterpretation of the entire 
Red Horn cycle, namely the acquisition of a warbundle. The actual warpath on 
which they all embark is part of an entirely different folktale. 

Why the eighth episode has been added, it is extremely difficult to understand. 
It must dearly be something more than an instance of epic redundancy. 

The stage on which the actions of our epic are enacted is utterly different from 
that we encountered in the Trickster and Hare cycles. If is the world of 
and his works, but an archaic world, one of old and long forgotten customs, where 
hero-deities strut across the arena, hurrying from one test to another. Their 
race-track is the rim of the world, their goal the place where the sun sets, the 
west. Man hardly appears. He has been completely pushed into the back’ 
ground, despite the fact that the struggles concern him vitally. 

Every scene is outlined sharply and incisively, with rich and varying detail. 
Every actor has his epitheta and possesses an individuality that, among the 
Winnebago, is generally the stylistic peculiarity of the novelette, the worak. 
This is a typical epic trait which we encounter in the other three cycles as well. 
So is the multiplicity of heroes; so ia the multiplicity of actions and the tempo 
with which things happen. And so T likewise, is the thread of humor which runs 
through the epic from beginning to mid. 

Let us now glance at these heroes and see who they are. The first thing to note 
is that they all belong to the oldest stratum of Winnebago mythology: giants, 
He-who-weare-human-heads-ae-eamnge (Red Horn), night-spirits, thunder birds, 
black hawk, humming bird, turtle, bear, deer, coyote, martin. 

The two principal heroes are the strange and enigmatic Red Horn, probably 
representing the fusion of two distinct figures, and Storms-as-he-walks, the repre¬ 
sentative of what the Winnebago termed the good thunderbirds. Red Horn in 
his form of He-who-weara-human-heads-as-earringp belongs to the very beginning 
of things. In one of the versions of the Origin Myth of the Medicine Rite which 
received the approval of four of the most accredited leaders of the ceremony, he 
is the fourth of the deities directly created by Earthmaker who despatches him 
to the world to rescue mankind. He is omitted entirely in another version. 
Possibly the best explanation for this variation is to accept the first version as the 
older historically and to assume that he has been pushed into the background by 
Hare, Hare, we know, does not belong to the oldest stratum of Winnebago 
mythology. The physical peculiarities of Red Horn then take their place along’ 
side of those of two other of these primordial creations of Earthmaker—Trickster, 
Bladder and Traveller. Bladder was not only pushed into the background but 
converted into an evil spirit. He is unquestionably the same character as Sharp 
Elbow. Traveller, likewise, has been pushed into the background. However, 
he cither always wag regarded as a waterspirit or has been secondarily interpreted 
as one and this has given him a new lease of life. 

Red Horn ia almost certainly the earthly incarnation of either the evening- or 
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the morning-star, one of the oldest Siouan deities whose fame and importance, 
like that of the sun, had been somewhat eclipsed, in religion and ritual, by the 
thunderbirds and Hare. The myths concerning Red Horn have, however, sur¬ 
vived in considerable number, although, as we have seen, he has been deprived 
of his older divinity and functions simply as a hero. 

Storms-tus-he-walks baa no physical peculiarities, over and above those that all 
thunderbirds are supposed to possess. The thunderbirds are, however, still 
represented as cannibals This trait they never seem to have lost, just as they 
never seem, in Winnebago thought, to have lost their reputation for being brave, 
powerful and somewhat stupid. Their cannibalistic tendencies are represented 
as having become gradually restricted after a while and confined primarily to the 
eating of their arch-enemies, the w&terspirits. 

In our cycle, the significance of Storms as-he-walks lies in the fact that he has 
rejected his own people and their habits and thrown in his lot with man. He is, 
in other words, a thoroughly humanized and socialised being with a semi-prome¬ 
thean role. In order to force his fellow' thunderbirds to bring his warbundle to 
the earth he consents, for one brief moment, to condone the cannibalistic pro- 
penalties of his fellow deities. There must be a human sacrifice and they must 
feed on human flesh. 

The symbolical implications here are clear. Let me point out but one. For 
gods to help man effectively they must themselves become either human or, as 
Storms-as-he-walks does, voluntarily separate themselves from their own kind. 
Winnebago mythology is replete with examples of both. Yet it may not be am Isa 
to point out, as indicative of some of the archaic culture traits embedded in this 
cycle, that the Winnebago did, at one time, have human sacrifice and probably, 
like the Iroquois and a few Algonquian tribes, ate human flesh. 

Of the giants little need be said. They are not common in Winnebago my¬ 
thology but they are in Algonquian mythology and have unquestionably been 
borrowed from the latter. The only giant given any individuality is the one 
who becomes Red Horn's wife. Their outstanding characteristics are physical 
strength, anthropophagy and stupidity. They are the enemies of man but never 
in the sense in which the waterspirits, the monsters and innumerable theriomOr¬ 
phic beings, are. One has the feeling that they have never formed an integral 
part of Winnebago mythology unless, indeed, they are so old that they are on the 
verge of being forgotten. Physical and mere brute strength, and stupidity are 
not, however, the traits of the friends of the giants on whom the brunt of all the 
fighting falls, namely coyote and martin. The bear probably belongs here too. 

Where stress is laid so strongly on socialization as in this cycle, it is easy to 
understand that coyote, the most untameable of animals and one of the most 
solitary, should be included among the enemies. Even in the exceedingly few 
myths of the Winnebago where he figures at all, he is always depicted as un¬ 
friendly to man, unpleasantly tricky and selfish. In view, however, of the 
important role he plays among so many westen Siouan and Caddoan tribes 
where he is frequently identified with Trickster, his lack of importance and the 
hostile attitude toward him requires some explanation. That Trickster and he 
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are one and the same individual is quite out of the question. He is evidently 
either a recent figure in their mythology or, possibly, like the giants, on the verge 
of disappearing. 

Martin, in most Winnebago mytha and according to Winnebago religious con¬ 
ceptions, is really a waterepirit + Thus the fact that he is found among the 
enemies of man would be intelligible. But there is no suggestion here of his be¬ 
longing to the group of waterspirits. In fact, one of the distinctive features of 
the Red Horn cycle is the total absence of any mention of this, one of the most 
ubiquitous of all figures, in Winnebago mythology. 

Of two of the protagonists of man we have already spoken, Red Horn and 
Storms-aa-he-walka. There still remain to be mentioned, Wolf, Otter and Turtle. 

There are few independent myths about wolf. The few that do exist, however, 
all give the impression of being old. In some of them wolf is by no means 
depicted as friendly to man. About otter there exist no independent folk¬ 
tales, but he is present in innumerable ones. He is never represented as a hero 
but, on the contrary, as invariably clumsy and stupid. Turtle, too, has practi¬ 
cally no myths concerned primarily with him as the principal personage except, 
of course, the famous one entitled Turtle’s Warparfy, which is probably only 
Indian in part. However, he is one of the most popular figures in all Winnebago 
mythology. In the Red Horn cycle he is the clown, par excellence, a Faktaffian 
figure, coward, braggard, tricky, sensual. Stylistically, he fulfills the function of 
an interlude or, rather, a series of such. In most other myths he is all this but 
has, in addition, become specifically a marplot and a c unnin g and crafty 
individualist. 

I have left the women characters for the end. There are three of them, the 
orphan girl, the giantess and the harlot-like character at the very end. The 
orphan girl seems the typical heroine of innumerable Winnebago folktales. Her 
epitbetum, the-girl-who-wears-a white-beaver'skin-for-a-wrap, indicates, how¬ 
ever, that we may be dealing with some transformed deity. That she takes the 
initiative, in courting, contrary to accepted Winnebago custom although only at 
the repeated urging of her grandmother, is simply a stylistic device to mark her 
off and is used in a number of Winnebago folktales that have a slightly romantic 
tinge. The figure and the role of the giantess I have already discussed in part* 
She was necessary for the plot, I suspect, primarily to give a motivation for the 
giant’s defeat. She was, however, required, as 1 suggested above, for other 
reasons as well. Romantic love as motivation for defeat is a very unusual trait 
to find in a Winnebago myth. The almost universal explanation for defeat in 
other myths is always exaggeration and overconfidence. 

The stressing of women and of the romantic element in this cycle is a very 
unusual thing. It is definitely far more than just a stylistic or psychological 
device. I feel strongly that it is a reflection of certain aspects of an older social 
structure that once prevailed among the Winnebago. 

Perhaps part of the explanation of the strange third woman to whom a whole 
episode is devoted, is to be sought along moralistic-educational and historical 
lines. Her behavior is so definitely a caricature of what the present-day 
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Winnebago (1910) would have regarded a a the proper behavior of a woman, that 
it is difficult to believe that her immodest conduct and its consequences were not 
meant to point a moral. Yet she is actually only pushing to its extreme Limits 
what is permitted and condoned for the Orphan Girl and the giantess. It seems 
best, then, to regard this, in part at least, as a conscious satire on former customs 
and as a reflection of the much higher position women occupied formerly. 

That this entire episode is a late addition is manifest from its whole structure. 
The plot used is a very well-known one, that of the woman who rejects all suitors. 
With it has been combined after a fashion, another theme, that of the incestuous 
half sister who is really an evil spirit who pursues her brother. What have the 
author-raconteurs done with these themes? They have converted the woman 
into the eternal seducer. This is all well summed up at the very beginning of the 
episode. “ 'What are you naughty boys saying’ exclaimed Red Horn indignantly 
as the Twins respond to her call 'This woman used to say that to me when I 
was young, but I would not have anything to do with her, 1 Then said Turtle, 
'Boya, my friends, your father is young and I am old, yet she used to say that to 
me before she said it to your father, However, I, too, would have nothing to do 
with her. Later on she tried to tempt your father. Since she failed she is now 
trying you. She is probably very old by this time.*" The comment that follows 
is highly instructive. "My, if she had only said that to Turtle! He would 
probably have seised the opportunity for every° Q e knows how very fond he is of 
women!” 

According to the Red Horn cycle proper, the two women who become the hero’s 
wives, are conspicuously modest women, prompted to depart from proper de¬ 
corum and court him because he has fallen in love with one of the women and 
one of the women with him. In retrospect their conduct has become shameless 
and they themselves have been partially merged with the harlot who pursues 
men. 

Women who thus flout custom are now to be taught a lesson. The younger 
of the twins goes out to meet the harlot, dressed as becomes one who is to meet 
his bride. He is everything that a woman could hope for. As he steps on the 
bridge she sees him. He has, however, now transformed himself into an old man. 
But he announces himself as the Long awaited bridegroom. She rejects him in 
horror and tries to kill him. Finally he enters the lodge where her brother 
insists she must accept him. They suspect who it is for they are men. He 
starts for her sleeping partition only to be forcibly ejected, time and again. 
Finally, he decides to return home, transforming himself, as he says it, into his 
true self. The woman sees him and pursues him, all to no avail. He reaches 
home safely, to mockingly upbraid his older brother for having almost caused 
his death. The older brother retorts, "Let her come. She is only a svoman.” 
Finally ahe approaches, having lost all her clothing in her wild pursuit of the man. 
Red Horn discerns her, completely naked. With Victorian horror, he orders 
clothes made for her and she then enters the lodge. She is told to enter the 
younger boy’s partition. From this she is repeatedly ejected. At last, after she 
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and all women have been properly demeaned and shown their place, the younger 
brother marries her* 

She thus attains her objective after all, but only when she has Learned to con¬ 
form to custom and propriety and to control her antisocial sexual drive* This 
is good Winnebago ethical and philosophical theory* 

If we now turn to the setting of all these events, we are at once struck with the 
fact that this setting possesses traits different from those we are accustomed to 
associate with Winnebago civilization. There is, lor instance, evidence of the 
existence ofeeal rank. The chief and hh family occupy a very special position* 
His daughter, for instance, sits cm a special platform to view the foot race. Cap¬ 
tured women are given away as presents. Women, in fact, are everywhere in 
evidence. Wolf, Otter and, particularly, Turtle, play a role significantly different 
from that found in most other myths and folktales. Hare is not mentioned 
among the protagonists of man nor are the waterspirits among man’s enemies. 

So consistently different a world cannot be explained as the product of pure 
phantasy. Nor should we try to do bo. Internal evidence, myth, tradition, 
custom, all point to a period in Winnebago history where descent was reckoned 
in the female line, not, as now, in the male line, where society was stratified, 
where the wolf, not the thunderbird, clan held the chieftainship of the tribe and 
where turtle was one of the most important deities and a heroic figure in their 
mythology. The other Siouan tribes furnish corroborative evidence. The 
western Sioux reckon descent in the female line; some of the central and southern 
Siouan tribes possess a stratified society and turtle, for instance, is the basic 
figure in Mond&n mythology. 

What we have here, then, is the saga of one of the oldest figures in Winnebago 
religion, probably the morning Star, whose deeds are fittingly pictured as being 
performed in an historically older period of Winnebago history, a period about 
w r hich, however, the author of the epic still possessed specific memories. There 
was, we know, a tremendous transformation of Winnebago society somewhere 
between 1200-1400 A.D. and a crystallization, on a less complex level, somewhere 
between 1500-1600. We must suppose that it was toward the beginning of this 
second period that our epic was composed. The conditions were not .so diff erent 
from those which prevailed when such epics as the Iliad and the Nibelungenlied, 
for' instance, took form* It should not surprise us then to find that the Red 
Horn cycle is really the only one of the four here presented that possesses true 
epic sweep, true epic delineation of character and true epic delight in battle 
and description of battle. 

This epic sweep, I feel, has somewhat obscured the underlying theme of the 
whole cycle as well as its cosmological significance, namely, the saving of man 
and the final crushing of his enemies. But the theme is there and is easily dis¬ 
coverable. At the end of the cycle proper the victory over the evil forces attack¬ 
ing man is complete. The deities need no Longer remain on earth and accordingly, 
they return to their respective homes* Only Red Horn and his sons remain* 
The danger to man’s happiness and security now rests within man himself. This 
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is the basic theme of the last of oin cycles, The Twins. Stated briefly it runs: 
How long can human beings be successful without falling victims to their own 
hybris or the jealousy of the gods? 

THE TWIN CYCLE 

The version of the Twin cycle I am giving here represents that told to Sam 
Blowsnake by his father* It was not secured specifically for me as were the 
others* Blowanake had heard it repeatedly from childhood on and regarded 
himself as having acquired from his father the right to tell it. Tht right to tell 
it, however, meant among the Winnebago also the right to introduce certain 
minor variations. These, fortunately, we are in a position to detect in this 
instance for I also secured a version of the cycle from Sam's brother, Jasper, to 
whom it also had been told by the elder Blowsnake, The comparison of these 
two versions should thus throw some light on w T bat portion of a myth is constant 
in a given family, what can be varied. Before proceeding to this, however, let 
me give the sequence of the episodes in Sam's version, the one recorded in the 
following pages: 

First Episode: 

Father-in-law ogre kills his daughter-in-law. Removes from her body two 
children. He throws one into the comer of the lodge, the other into the hollow 
of a tree-stump* Father returns and finds the first child, Flesh, and rears him, 
jSecund Episode: 

The second child (Stump) appears and plays with his brother* Father finally 
captures him. 

Third Episode: 

Father warns his sons not to go to certain places. 

Fourth Episode: 

The Twins kill the snakes. 

Fifth Episode: 

The Twins kill the leeches. 

Sixth Episode: 

The Twins kill the thunderbirde. 

Seventh Episode: 

The Father flees from the Twine, 

Eighth Episode: 

The Twins direct their father to a village. 

Ninth Episode: 

Twins visit and kill the ogre who killed their mother. 

Tenth episode: 

Twins visit the evil spirit, Herecgunina. 

Eleventh Episode: 

Twins visit Eartbmaker 
Twelfth Episode: 

Twins visit Herecgunina again. 
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Thirteenth Episode: 

Twins visit their father and mother. 

Fourteenth Episode: 

Twins go on warpath with Red Horn. 

Fifteenth Episode: 

Twins destroy a beaver, one of the foundation-posts of the earth. 

Sixteenth Episode: 

Earthmaker sends his messenger to frighten the Twins and stop their wan¬ 
dering, 

A comparison with Jasper Blowsnake's version indicates that Sam has omitted 
only two episodes mentioned by the former* that with a tree-being, and which 
precedes the fourth, and one concerned with the Twins * loss and recovery of the 
blankets. Clearly Sam has omitted an episode preceding the encounter with the 
snakes, for there should be four, but it is highly questionable whether the one 
Jasper gave is the correct one. For the blanket episode of Jasper's version, he 
has substituted the exploit of the Twins going on the warpath with lied Horn, 
In this Jasper is quite correct as against Sam. Sam's omission of the blanket 
episode was probably motivated by the fact that it happens to be the leading 
motif of the long prose epic, The Children of the Sm, which he had collected 
shortly before so that, to his mind, it was out of place here. He doubtless knew 
that it belonged to the Twin cycle originally. The episode which be substituted, 
we shall see, is far more effective for the literary-philosophical purpose he had in 
view or, Lf you will, that those responsible for this particular version, had in view. 

The core of the Twin cycle probably consisted originally of the first to third, 
sixth to ninth and the fifteenth, episodes. Between the third and the Bixth epi¬ 
sodes there are, in all versions, always a scries of variable exploits. In this form 
the Twin cycle has a wide distribution, especially among the central Algonquian 
tribes, although there is no reason for believing that it belongs exclusively to this 
area. 

Among meet tribes where this myth is known it has, apparently from time 
immemorial, always been contaminated with incidents and episodes belonging 
to The Children of the Sun myth. Among the Iowa it seems to have absorbed 
elements from the Hare cycle as well. 

To the myth of The Children of the Sun, for instance, belong, unquestionably, 
the tenth, eleventh and sixteenth, episodes. These must have become fused 
with the Twin cycle many centuries ago. The fourteenth episode, likewise, 
belongs to this myth but that certainly represents a purely chance accretion. 

The Twin cycle thus is far more unified than any of the other three. This 
unification is only, in part, due to the inherent simplicity of- the plot. Most of it 
must be attributed to the literary remodelling it has received from a long line of 
author-raconteurs, for it is the most popular of all Winnebago myths. As a 
result there are very few loose ends, very few unmotivated scenes. In fact, I 
can t hink of but two, the comic turtle Interlude in the eighth episode, and the 
whole of the fourteenth. The Winnebago always welcome such a comic interlude 
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but the one in question in so completely out of place that it must be due to some 
chance vagary of Sam Blow snake. His brother's version does not contain it. 
Although the fourteenth episode, placed where it is, hardly has much literary 
justification, psychologically, as we shall see, it is quite defensible. 

Skilled literary workmanship is also evidenced in the speeches with which the 
cycle is so replete. This is one of the distinctive epic traits it possesses. Much 
of the plot development is carried on by its means. Because of its importance let 
me give one instance. 

In the eighth episode the Twins awaken their father who has fallen asleep in 
his vain endeavors to escape. They speak to him as follows: 

“Father, why are you acting in this way? We knew all the time what yon were doing. 
In fact we were preventing you from going away, for we wished to send you to a place 
where everything would be best for you. If we were to let you go in your own way you 
would probably get into trouble. Now, listen to us. Nearby there is a village where you 
are to get married. If we get lonesome for you we will be able to visit you there, for we 
now intend to travel all over the earth. In the direction of the rising sun, there you will 
find the village.... As you approach the village from this side you will find, near the 
outskirts, the lodge of an old woman. There the young girls who are packing wood for 
the old woman will see you. One of these you must many.. *." 

The heroes and villains are all quite loquacious, explaining, moralising, direct¬ 
ing. When the Twins ask the evil spirit why he is making human lives bo short, 
although, at that very moment, he is planning to kill them and they him, he 
replies at length: “This is the way Earthmaker created me. He put me in con¬ 
trol of life* it is to be short because if ail people were to live long lives, the world 
would soon become overcrowded. Then the people would be in a pitiable con¬ 
dition, indeed. There would not be enough food to go around. This is the 
reason Earthmaker created me, that I might decrease the number of people.” 

In contrast to the many figures that move across the stage in the three other 
cycles, we have here just three, the Twins and the father, and the Twins actually 
constitute only one person. The individuals they visit or slay are vague and 
meaningless with the exception of Earthmaker and Herecgunina. Even the 
father is unimportant. His significance flows from his sons' relationship to him. 
The only thing of importance are the deeds of the Twins. And these, in turn, 
are important not in themselves but only as expressions of the Twins. Nor are 
the Twins deities or semi-deities who set out to conquer the world or destroy evil 
Spirits as did Hare and Red Horn. They are human beings. The earth is at 
peace. They wander around, as they inform all those questioning them, w ithout 
any object in view. The underlying theme of their exploits is the unfolding of 
their pow T er. Their saga is a psychological drama. Before describing this 
drama, however, it might be well to recapitulate* first the position of man in 
the four cycles. 

In the Trickster cycle, man is not present. At best he is foreshadowed. There 
we are dealing with generalized behavior. In the Hare cycle man is actually 
present, but he is weak and without power and purpose. The development of 
Hare from infancy to maturity symbolizes w T hat is to be man's growth and man’s 
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span of life. In the Red Horn cycle, man and his works are present and fully 
developed but he stays in the background until the fina l battle between the 
forces of good and evil is decided. In the second part of that cycle, in the persons 
of Red Horn's sons, man finally steps to ibe forefront. He is still, however, not 
entirely individualized. Individuation he attains only in the Twin cycle. 

The purely literary development of the plot in the first three cycles is a rela¬ 
tively simple problem. We have a clearly discernible general theme and the 
characters, even Trickster, are given purpose and a goal by the author-raconteurs. 
What* however, is the goal or purpose behind the activities of the Twins? This 
Is the question that, apparently, exercised the minds of many Winnebago. In 
practically all the versions obtained, attempts are made to give them some specific 
objective, The most obvious one, of course, is to equate their deeds with those 
of Hare and Red Horn* At the end of the highly composite prose epic, The Chil¬ 
dren of the Sun , also called by the Winnebago, The Tzcinz, this need is clearly 
expressed and a divine pedigree is given them. The passage in which this is done 
is worth quoting 

4 ‘The two boys were the last great spirits Eartbmsker created- They were not created 
long ago and what they accomplished is therefore still plainly visible. Their father was 
the fire. The village to which their mother went was in want of food and the people 
were about to be exterminated. That is why she came to live in that particular place. 

"When the Winnebago were living at Lake Winnebago the Twins were still wandering 
about. To Winnebago who lived there they appeared in a fasting‘dream and that is 
why we knew they were still there. 

"This earth on which we live is the very last (of the four earths) created. The Twins 
were created even after that event. They killed all the evil spirits that were continuously 
molesting and frightening the people. When man made hia first appearance on earth 
there were many cannibals. Grasshoppers and toads were enormous in size and ate 
human beings. All these, the Twins, killed and all the animals who had been in the habit 
of eating human beings were then transformed into email animals like the ones we see 
today. Today, instead of eating us, these animals merely bite u& AM thia change is 
due to the Twins/* 

It was difficult, indeed, for the average raconteurs not to attempt to ascribe 
some purpose to their wanderings and to the slaying of the various beings with 
whom they came into contact. Yet they were never very successful and it is safe 
to assume that wherever we have the sentence, “They went all over the world and 
all the bad spirits they met they killed”, this is in the nature of an aside, of a 
gloss. The Twins themselves never make such a claim. Moreover, the beings 
that they slay are rarely evil ones. On the contraiy, they are either sacred ones 
like the snake, the thunderbirds, the being who holds up the earth or neutral ones, 
like the leeches* In our version such great deities as Earthmaker and Herec- 
gunina are at a loss as to the purpose of their wanderings* All that the Twins 
can tell them is, "We axe traveling all over the earth for no purpose in particular." 
Their wandering is pictured as covering the whole universe. "They went under 
the earth and under the rivers and under the ocean; then they went above the 
earth and visited the night-spirits and the eun, the moon, the stars, the thunder- 
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birds; they visited all four worlds too... *. In the course of time.., * They came to 
the place where Earthmaker lives.” 

To travel to the place where Earthmaker Uvea means to travel to the source 
from which all things spring. And yet the Twins insist that they do not know 
why they wander. 

Only one other figure in Winnebago mythology is credited with traveling 
around the universe and he is, properly enough, called The TnweUer^ But 
Traveller has a purpose. The Twins have none, that is, they are not aware of 
one. They do what they do, of course, because they are impelled from within 
and this they cannot make explicit. The entire plot of their saga hinges upon 
their inability to make it explicit. Only their actions can do that. 

Just as Winnebago thinkers seemed to have been puzzled by the apparent lack 
of any discernible purpose and goal in the Twin cycle ao they seem to have pon¬ 
dered about the nature of the power the Twins possessed and its origin. The 
basic core of the myth as known to the central AJgonquian gives none. Nor does 
the more composite one printed here do so. And this is as it should be if then- 
power comes from within. 

To many Winnebago, however, the power of the Twins called for an explana¬ 
tion. I have given one on page 51 f. A far more elaborate and profound one, 
however, occurs in the composite version of The Children of the Sun. The prob¬ 
lem involved there I have recently discussed in my book, The Road of Life and 
Death. u According to this myth, one of the eight great deities of the world has 
been decapitated and, through the possession of his head, the victor now has 
power equal to that of Earthmaker. How can the head be recovered and restored 
to the diety's still living body? In order to solve this problem the deities as¬ 
semble. What transpires at that assembly is well worth quoting even though 
it is lengthy H* 

“Hare arose and spoke, I greet you all. I have something to tell you and that ia why 
I sent for you. You all know that, of the eight great deities Earthmaker created, one has 
been injured. This, of course, is not as it should be and I have accordingly called you 
together to discuss what measures we should take (to correct the situation). It occurred 
to me that if all the deities present here were to donate some of their power and, if we were 
to take these donations to Earthmaker and then aak him to pity us and bless us, perhaps, 
in this way, we might succeed in restoring our fellow deity to his former, normal form. 1 
Thus spoke Hare and the other deities answered approvingly. 

“Hare, thereupon, spread a white deerskin in the middle of the lodge, drew something 
glittering from his heart and placed it on the head of the deerskin. There it lay shining 
brightly.. *. Trickster did Likewise and he was followed by Turtle, Bladder, Sun, Red 
Horn, and Earth.... After all the deities had made their donations, Hare spoke again. 
'All this that you have donated will, in the course of time, be returned to you. The evil 
one has injured one of the greatest deities Earthmaker created. With that which you 
have donated here at my request we will be able to revenge him. The powers we have 
here in this deerskin will make the one to whom they are to be presented invincible, will 
give him powers equal to those of Earthmaker. However, the one who baa injured our 
brother is the equal of Earthmaker. To really defeat him we require a little more power 
still. Let us therefore take this deerakin bundle to Earthmaker. If he takes pity on us 
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end gives ub some of the power he possesses we will surely be able to overcome this evil 
spirit. Thus shall we be able to accomplish our purpose/ 

Si* of the eight great spirits, accordingly, went to Earthms-ker; Trickster, Turtle, 
Gladder, Hare, Red Horn and Sun. When they came to the entrance of his lodge, he 
permitted them to enter and addressed them as follows l 

'My children, certainly with some purpose have you come to see me. You never come 
without some reason Tell me, why have you come this time?* Then Trickster placed 
the white deerskin bundle containing the powers that had been donated by the assembled 
deities in front of Earthmaker. The Latter looked at it and then spoke to them again. 
'My children, this is indeed good. Long ago 1 knew that what has happened would take 
place. All this thus I pondered upon what I could do but found no solution. When I 
created the one who has been injured, I bestowed upon hjm great wisdom. Indeed I, 
myself, was hardly his equal. What you have done is excellent and 1, too, will help you/ 
Then, from his seat of thought (his mind), he took something which was as blue as light¬ 
ning and twice as large as what all the other deities had donated. Again he addressed 
them. 'You will succeed in your undertaking for now the power you have collected is 
greater than that of this evil spirit. He, one of the greatest spirits I ever created, one 
whose power could be compared justly with my own, has suffered injury. It should 
never come to pass but I could contrive no plan to prevent it/ ” 

Thie desire to exteriorize the nature and tbe source of the power of the Twin* 
belongs, however, to the myth of The Children of the Sun w here it serves a definite 
purpose. Whenever, however, a definite purpose is found in our cycle it is intru¬ 
sive and due either to the influence of the other myth just mentioned or to the 
inability of tbe narrator to understand that the Twins' power comes from within 
themselves, Earthmaker and Herecgunina understand its source. They have 
come of their own free will. "Since I was here, no one ever came of his own 
accord to me,” Herecgunina says. "You are the first who have come in this 
way," 

We may take this last sentence as the key to the understanding of the psycho¬ 
logical drama with which the Twin cycle lb concerned. What has propelled man 
to thus survey the universe? What constituents of his psychic makeup spur him 
on to these adventures? What has mode man unafraid? The answer the Winne¬ 
bago have given to these questions is to be found in the initial psychic traits with 
which they endow the Twins, 

But let ua first turn to the story. The Twins are cut out from their mother's 
womb and the first one so cut out is immediately discovered by his father. Tbe 
latter abandons his hunting in order to devote ail his attention to tbe rearing of 
the child until such time as it can he trusted to take care of itself during tbe day. 
Tbe child is represented as being surrounded with loving care and attention from 
the day of its birth. The second child is thrown into the bottom of a tree-stump 
and grows up without any parental care and affection, in a state of nature; conse¬ 
quently unsociaUred and unattached. 

Here we have the first statement of the Winnebago conception of man's nature. 
It consists of two parts,, they contend, the rooted and the unattached. Originally, 
in the mother’s womb, both were united. At birth they are forced asunder. 
Since they belong together, however, they unite again at the first opportunity. 
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This new union is effected with considerable difficulties, for the second of the two 
children resists it strenuously * Alone, the first child is unable to seize and detain 
him. Only with the aid of the father is this successful. Once the two are per¬ 
manently united again the scene is set for their activities. 

Now with what traits are the two boys endowed? The first child, Flesh, is 
described throughout as acquiescent, mild and without initiative and the second. 
Stump, as rebellious, wild and full of initiative. One thus represents the static 
side of man’s nature, the other, the dynamic. Unless induced to do so by some 
outward force, such is the implication, these two aspects of our psychic make-up 
remain in balance, in uneventful and cooperative activity. However, reality, 
life itself, as symbolized here by the father, prevents this. It is the function of 
the father, accordingly, to disrupt this equilibrium. This is accomplished by the 
rather simple device of having him define the limits within which the Twins are 
to operate and by forbidding them to overstep these limits. Two opposing reac- 
tions are thereby set in motion. Flesh accepts and reaffirms his father’s order, 
Stump rejects and denies it defiantly. 

But, by itself, this affirmation and negation would never lead to independent 
action on the part of the Twins. So one of the two boys must persuade the other. 
It is the younger one who does, Yet, significantly enough, he does not persuade 
the older brother to disobey his father. He persuades him that his father had 
never imposed any limitations on their activity. The statement of the father is 
thus a device to emphasize the complete independence of the Twins and their 
assumption of full responsibility for whatever they undertake. This same motif, 
that is, the attempt to circumscribe their energies, reoccurs when they visit 
Earthmaker, “Don’t go there again,” Earthmaker tells the Twins after they 
have visited Herecgunina. Stump immediately reacts by saying to his brother, 
"Didn’t Earthmaker say that we should go and see Herecgunma?’ 1 

In short, what impels or, better , what propels man to ferret out every comer of 
the universe and to travel from life to death is his desire to experience, to the full, 
the individuation that has finally been attained for him, after a long struggle, by 
Trickster, Hare and Red Horn and his divine companions. The two opposing 
and interacting sides of his nature are, however, such that they cannot be set into 
motion except by the reminder, as we have just pointed out, that complete free¬ 
dom is not only an illusion but threatens disaster. This is the fundamental tenet 
of all Winnebago philosophy and ethics. To this, however, there is a corollary. 
It is inevitable that man should entertain the illusion of freedom of action. In¬ 
deed, it is best that he should proceed on this theory, Otherwise there would be 
no choice and no evaluation. Yet he must learn that freedom consists not in 
the uninhibited expression Of his individuality but in always making the correct 
choices and the correct evaluations. Only a very few individuals can do this. 
Most men, unless they are firmly restrained, tend to overreach themselves. The 
experience of the past, in the person of their elders, is there to caution man and 
warn him . The eternal reality of things, in the person of Earthmaker, is there 
to permit man, indeed, even to challenge man, to make his own choices and suffer 
the consequences. 
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Translated into Winnebago religious terms, Flesh is the soul which inheres in 
living man and which dies when he dies; Stump is the soul that leaves m an upon 
death, the soul which is eternal and. which returns to spiritland* in other words, 
to the universe at large. 

Bearing all this in mind, let us now attempt to describe and explain the exploits 
of the Twins, 

Their first encounter is with the snakes. Now whatever other implications 
this may have, snakes, to the Winnebago* signify two things. On the one hand, 
they are the intermediaries between man and the deities, on the other hand* they 
are symbols of death, as when they appear in a fasting-dream. The boys are 
totally unaware of either of these implications. They overpower the snakes. 

I think we have the right to assume here* that to the Winnebago thinker* this 
signified that the Twins had, on the one hand, interrupted, if not destroyed, the 
connection between man and the deities and, on the other, that they had over¬ 
come death. This latter is concretely symbolized by the fact that, in the course 
of their struggle, each Twin is killed and has to be resuscitated by the other. 
Euphemistically, they refer to the snakes as fish and to their own death as sleep. 

The father's reaction is that of horror at the sacrilege they have committed. 
He informs them of what they have done but they do not understand. 

In their second adventure they encounter leeches. I know of no Winnebago 
symbolism connected with this animal. The father thinks of them simply as 
filthy and as polluting his pail. Yet the leeches, like the snakes, have the power 
to kill the boys. I think we may justifiably assume that the leeches symbolize 
what pertains to the earth, to life. In other words, life* too, is to be overcome. 

There is a comment by the narrator here to the effect that the father was now 
beginning to realize the power his sons possessed. It is reasonably certain that, 
in our version of the Twin cycle* the first adventure has been omitted, probably 
accidentally, by Sam Blowsnake. His brother Jasper's version has as the initial 
exploit an encounter with tree-beings, animals which, like leeches, pertain to this 
world. Jasper represents them inconsistently as both profane and sacred and the 
father's reaction to them as identical with his reaction to the snakes. This is 
probably an error on his part, for the tree-beings, while certainly not regarded by 
the Winnebago as dirty or bringing about pollution, are definitely not regarded 
as sacred. Unquestionably, we must assume that, of the four adventures, the 
first and third are with non-eacred animals, the second and fourth with sacred 
ones. 

The third encounter is with the thunderbirds. Hare, too, it will be remem¬ 
bered has such an encounter. The difference between his exploit and that of the 
Twins is well worth pointing out. Hare is, at first, seized by a thuaderbird as 
prospective food for its young. When Hare kills the thunderbird fledgeling it is 
for a precise purpose, to obtain feathers for his arrow. He is thus desirous of 
adding to his own powers by utilizing the power of the thunderbirds. The Twins 
kill the thunderbirds for no purpose that can superficially, at least, be deter¬ 
mined. They themselves are manifestly not aware of any purpose nor do they 
utilize the thunderbirds in any way. They simply destroy and consume them. 
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In all tbe versions obtained, the combat with the thunderbirds is the culminat¬ 
ing adventure of the first portion of the cycle. It can be taken to symbolize the 
storming of the heavens. The way for this has been prepared, specifically, by 
the overwhelming of the snakes, that is, by the transcending of death and, then, 
by the overwhelming of the leeches, that is, by the transcending of life. The 
Twins are now completely free and completely unattached. This is immediately 
reflected in the changed attitude of the father.. He is no longer the wamer of 
danger nor simply a parent impressed with the tremendous powers of his sons. 
Fear enters his heart now, fear not merely for himself but fear in general. He 
attempts to flee, And now we see an interesting reversal of roles. It is the 
Twins, not the father, who impose Limitations. Can we not take this to mean 
that they have progressed so far in their career that they impose Limitations to 
reality? 

Having directed their father to his destined home and to reunion with his wife 
and their mother, they now sever the last remaining tie binding them to the earth 
and kill and consume their ogre-grandfather. 

They now proceed to the home of Earthmaker and Herecgunina, that is, to 
Spirit land, to the realm where, according to Winnebago theology, everything 
ends and everything begins again. In a sense, they are for the macrocosm what 
the Twine are for the microcosm. If Earthmaker is the great affirming principle, 
Herecgunina is the great negating one. Since Stump, the negator of reality, has 
now completely absorbed his brother, the affirmer of reality, and the two to¬ 
gether have subordinated their father who symbolizes reality, it is not strange 
that here, at the very culmination of their achievements, Earthmaker should not 
loom large. He is but a shadow of himself like the Wotan of the GoeUerdaem- 
merung. All he can do for the moment is to warn them, as their father did at the 
beginning, not to go to a specific place, nor to return to Herecgunina. 

To Herecgunina, two episodes are devoted. In the first we see him in his more 
positive role, giving a reasonable justification for the necessity of death, This 
Malthusian doctrine the Twins refuse to accept and they take it upon them¬ 
selves to determine the span of men's lives. The narrator has a comment here. 
"Although Herecgunina was the equal of Earthmaker these boys were more pow¬ 
erful still. He was afraid of them.” In the second of the two episodes Herec- 
gunina’s purely negative and destructive side is pictured, 1 He, the great negator, 
but the negator within the realm of reality, is now confronted by something far 
more dangerous, the negation of reality itself. The struggle that ensues is really 
the turning point of the drama. He cannot destroy the Twins but the Twins, 
and this happens for the first time in their adventures, cannot destroy him. “He 
lost all his possessions'' we are told, "escaping with his body only.” But this is 
enough; he BtiU exists. Earthmaker, the affirming principle and Herecgunina, 
the negating principle, both equal in power, still persist. 

In the episode that follows the boys are represented aa visiting their father 
again and bringing with them plenty and abundance. They refuse to become 
the chiefs of the tribe and are soon on their way again. Earth cannot hold them. 

The next episode is to be taken as a pendant to the last. As we have already 
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pointed out, this particular exploit appears in Sam Biowsnake’s version and not 
in that of his brother Jasper. It is a warparty led by Red Bom and all his divine 
companions in the interests, manifestly, of the thunderbirds bent upon destroying 
their eternal enemies, the waterspirits. We have here, in short, another struggle 
of opposites, that between the dynamic deities of the sky and the static deities 
of the underworld. The Twins come to the aid of the sky deities as befits their 
nature. When the waterspirits are killed the Twins are asked by Red Horn to 
remain with them. But they refuse to stay. Heaven, too, cannot hold them. 

We are thus, in a way, prepared for the last exploit. The Twins are now com¬ 
pletely unattached and unanchored. Nothing is safe from them, not even the 
pillars on which the earth rests. When they slay one of the four animals that 
uphold the earth they have Overstepped all limits and their activities must be 
brought to a halt. How, however, can this be accomplished? Only through 
their becoming as terrified and frightened of themselves as others have become 
of them. The symbol for this fear is the huge turkey, Tucewe, that pursues them. 
They can be saved from death and destruction only by their becoming aware of 
what they have been doing and by their willingly subjecting themselves to the 
principle of order and limits. They must flee from themselves and seek protection 
with Earthmaker, he, to whom, according to Winnebago religious conception, all 
human beings go when they die and who permits them to be bom again. The 
Twins state their submission clearly: ^Earthmaker, something terrible is chasing 
us. Try and do something for us for you are the only one who is stronger. We 
have fled to you for protection.” 

Their punishment should be death. Since, however, they finally do become 
aware of man's limitations and recognise them they are permitted to live forever 
but in a state of permanent rest. In other words, the two halves of man's nature 
are again in equilibrium that permits controlled activity, but no more. Such 
controlled activity, a Winnebago philosopher would contend, also enables man 
to scale the heavens and transcend death. And he could point to the story of the 
husband who, impelled by love, overcomes the obstacles that lie along the road 
which extends from this world to spiritland, who overcomes the wiles and strata- p 
gems of the dead, in order to bring his wife back to earth.* 7 He could point, 
likewise, to the basic ritual of the tribe® where, as a reward for virtuous life on 
earth, man is permitted to return to it again. 

Thus the Twin cycle ends on the same note as do so many TVinnebago worak: 
man left to his own devices, and forced by life at all times to make choices and 
evaluations, will, unaided, come to grief. Only if he seeks help from his fellow^ 
men and from the deities can he hope to escape the consequences which over¬ 
reaching and the lack of a proper sense of proportion bring with them. 
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1* CHIEF COHABITS WITH WOMAN BEFORE WAR PARTY 

Once upon a time there was a village in which lived a chief who was just pre¬ 
paring to go on the warpath. 1 The men who were to obtain the material with 
which to build the fire, that is, to prepare for the feast, were summoned. To 
them the chief said, "You who are to obtain the wherewithal for the fire; bring me 
four Large deer.” These were soon secured and brought to him and then, those 
who had brought them, his nephews/ immediately put them on the fire. 

The people who had been invited to the feast now began to arrive. Was not 
the chief, himself, going on the warpath? And so, as many as were capable 
of fighting, decided to join him. 

When they bad finished their feast, the chief suddenly arose and left them and 
proceeded towards his own lodge. The guests remained there waiting for him 
to return. When, after a while, he did not reappear, some of them went over to 
his lodge to see what had happened. There, to their chagrin and horror, they 
found him cohabiting with a woman. 1 So they returned to the feasting-place 
and informed the others, whereupon everyone dispersed. 

Shortly afterward it was again rumored that the chief was going on the war¬ 
path. Again, someone was dispatched to find the fire-builders. When they 
were brought to the chief, he told them to bring him two large deer and two large . 
bears. Soon his nephews came back bringing these animals with them. They 
killed the precise animals he had asked for, two large deer and two large bears. 
Then the nephews immediately put them on the fire. However, as the animals 
were being eaten, the chief, the one for wdiom the feast was being prepared, left 
them. Even as the guests ■were eating, indeed before those honoured with in¬ 
vitations to the feast had finished, the chief left them, 4 They waited for some 
time but he did not return. Since, however, he had not said anything about 
dispersing, one of the guests went to look for him while the others waited. As 
before, so again, he found him at home cohabiting with a woman. '“All the 
people are waiting for you," the messenger said, addressing him. “Is that so? 
Why what else is there to be done? When the food has been consumed, one is 
done," he replied. 1 Thereupon the messenger returned and reported to those 
waiting what he had witnessed, and all the guests went to their separate homes 
for, truly, there was nothing further to be accomplished. 
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After a while it was again rumored that the chief wished a feast to be prepared 
for him because he was going on the warpath. When he wag asked what kind 
of animals he wanted, he said, "Four of the Largest kind of male beam.” Only 
auchj he commanded, were to be obtained. As on the former occasions* the 
nephews went out to hunt them* Soon, they brought the animals that had boon 
asked for and then put them on the fire to cook. Those invited to take part- in 
the feast now began to arrive. Then the feast started. Shortly after it had 
been designated what people were to be given heads to eat * the leader arose and 
went out. He did not return* So, after a while, thoae he had invited to the 
feast sent one of their number to look for him. There, in his home, they found 
him again cohabiting with a woman* When this was reported, all the guests 
departed. They had expected to go on the warpath! 

Shortly after, for the fourth time, it was rumored that the chief was going on 
the warpath. By this time, because of what had happened before, all those 
invited realised that this was all mere talk. There would be a feast to which 
they would all go. But they also knew that the chief had no intention of going 
on the warpath. As on the three former occasions, so now, the chief commanded 
hi s nephews to bring four animals, this time four large female bears. 7 Soon they 
returned with them and, immediately, the kettles were put on to cook. Then all 
eat down for the feast. There, among them, sat the chief with those who had 
been invited and, surprisingly enough, he was etil] there when the feast waa 
over." 


2* CHIEF WISHES TO 00 ON WARPATH ALONE 

Now just as the feast was over, the chief arose and, taking his warbundle and 
his arrow-bundle/ exclaimed, "It is I, l t who am going on the warpathl” l<1 Then 
he descended until he came to where there was a boat. Into this boat he stepped 
immediately. All those who had been at the feast accompanied him and all 
those capable of fighting, 11 got into their boats also. As a matter of fact all the 
able-bodied men went along because it was the chief who was going on the war¬ 
path. 15 Then they pushed out from the shore* It was a large body of water 
they were descending. As they paddled along, the Leader unexpectedly turned 
the boat back toward the shore again. As he landed, he exclaimed loudly, "It is 
I who am going on this warpath to fight, It” Turning to his boat, he shouted, 
i( You cannot fight! Why should you come along?" Thereupon he pulled it up 
on land and smashed it to pieces* 11 

Then those who had before thought he was a wicked person were convinced 
and returned home. Some, however, remained and accompanied him on foot. 

3* CHIEF DISCOURAGES HIS FOLLOWERS FROM 
ACCOMPANYING HIM ON WARPATH 

After a while they crossed a swamp where they saw masses of grass protruding 
above the ground. There he stopped and exclaimed again, "It is I who am going 
on the warpath, I! 1 am capable of fighting, that is wby I am going. I can 
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move about easily- But you, warbundle, cannot do this, you can do nothing of 
value. It is only when I cany you on my back that you con move. You, can¬ 
not, of yourself, move about, nor can you move anything. How, therefore, can 
you go on the warpath? You are simply a nuisance; that’s all." Thus he 
shouted. Thereupon he stamped his warbundle into the ground. 1 * A part of 
those still accompanying him turned back at this point. Again he started out. 
Suddenly he threw his arrow-bundle 1 * away exclaiming, "You are unable to go 
on the warpath I It is only I who can do that. It is I who can fight, not you, 
and that is why I am going on the warpath r Now, the last few people who atiU 
remained with him, turned back because they saw that he was indeed a wicked 
person. 

From there on he continued alone. He ambled along calling all the objects in 
the world younger brothers when speaking to them. He and all objects in the 
world understood one another, understood, indeed, one another’s language. 1 * 

4, CHIEF, WHO IS TRICKSTER, KILLS BUFFALO 

As he, Trickster, walked along, suddenly, he came in sight of a knoll. As he 
approached it, he saw, to his surprise, an old buffalo near it. "My, my, what a 
pity! If I only hadn’t thrown away that arrowbundlet I would now be able 
to kill and eat this animal," he exclaimed. Thereupon he took a knife, cut down 
the hay and fashioned it into figures of men. These he placed in a circle, leaving 
an opening at one end. The place was very muddy. 1 T Having constructed this 
enclosure, he went back to where he had seen the buffalo and shouted, "Oho! 
My younger brother, here he is! Here he is indeed eating without having any¬ 
thing to worry about. Indeed let nothing prey on his mindl I will keep watch 
for him against intruders." Thus he spoke to the buffalo who was feeding to his 
heart's content. Then he continued, "Listen, younger brother, this place is com¬ 
pletely surrounded by people! Over there, however, is an opening through which 
you might escape." Just then the buffalo raised his head unsuspiciously and, to 
his surprise, he seemed really to be completely surrounded by people. Only at 
the place Trickster had designated did an opening appear. In that direction, 
therefore, the buffalo ran. Soon he sank in the mire and Trickster was immedi¬ 
ately upon him with his knife and killed him. Then he dragged him over to a 
cluster of wood and skinned him. Throughout all these operations he used his 
right arm only, 

5, TRICKSTER MAKES HIS RIGHT ARM FIGHT HIS LEFT 

In the midst of these operations suddenly hi a left arm grabbed the buffalo. 
"Give that back to me, it is mine! Stop that or I will use my knife on you!” 
So spoke the right arm. "I will cut you to pieces, that is what I will do to you,” 
continued the right arm. Thereupon the left arm released its hold. But, 
shortly after, the left arm again grabbed hold of the right arm. This time it 
grabbed bold of his wrist, just at the moment that the right arm had com¬ 
menced to skin the buffalo. Again and again this was repeated. Tn this manner 
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did Trickster make both his arms quarrel That quarrel soon turned into a 
vicious fight and the left arm was badly cut up, “Ob, oh! Why did I do this? 
Why have I done this? I have made myself suffer!” The left arm was indeed 
bleeding profusely. 

Then he dressed the buffalo. When he was finished he started off again. As 
he walked along the birds would exclaim, “Look, look! There is Trickster!" 
Thus they would eiy and fly aw&y, “Ah, you naughty little birds! I wonder 
what they are saying?” 11 This continued right along. Every bird he met would 
call out, “Look, look! There is Trickster! There he is walking about!” 

6. TRICKSTER BORROWS TWO CHILDREN' FROM HlS YOtTMOEE BROTHER 

As he walked along, he came, unexpectedly, to a place where he saw a man 
with a club. “Hohor said Trickster, “my younger brother, he, too, is walking 
about! Younger brother, what are you doing?' 1 But be received no answer* 
Suddenly this man spoke “0, my poor children! They must be very hungry.” 
Trickster plied him with many questions. Indeed he made quite a nuisance of 
himself with his questions. Yet not once did be receive an answer. Trickster 
now saw the man do as follow's. It so happened that he was near a knoll. He 
took his club, struck the knoll and, to Trickster’s surprise, killed a large, old bear. 
After this he built a fire and singed the hair off the bear's body. Then he took 
a pail which he was carrying along with him and boiled the bear in it. As soon 
as it was cooked he served the meat and spoke again, “Hurry, children, hurry for 
you must indeed be very hungry 1” Thereupon he took a wooden bowl, put some 
soup in it and cooled it. Finally he untied a bladder which he had attached to 
his belt. In it there ivere four tiny little children. To these it was that he had 
been speaking so lovingly. 

Then Trickster said, (r My, my, younger brother, what fine little children you 
have!” Thus spoke Trickster* The father of the children let them eat, but he 
was careful not to let them eat very much. When they were finished, he put 
them back again into the bladder and attached It to hia belt. After this he broke 
off some branches, dished out the remaining contents of the kettle and, sitting 
down, began to eat himself. He ate all in the bowl. Then he drank all the soup 
that he had cooled in the pail. 

Finally, when he was all through, and only then, did he speak to Trickster, 
"I was busy before, that is why I did not speak to you." 1 * Thereupon Trickster 
replied, “Truly, you have beautiful children, younger brother. Would you not 
care to entrust tw + o of them to me?” “No, indeed, I would not entrust any of 
my children to you, for you are known to be very unreliable and would certainly 
kill them," “No, indeed, younger brother, that is not so,” said Trickster, “you 
exaggerate. I wish merely to have the children as companions. That is why I 
am asking you to let me have them. I will take care of them in the same manner 
you have been doingThus he continued and finally persuaded the man to let 
him have two of the children. The father gave him a dub, a pail, a bowl and the 
bear he had killed. Then he took the bladder that was suspended from his belt 
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and put two of the little children in it. “Now, Trickster* remember, if you kill 
any of these children you will die. Remember, if you kill these little children, no 
matter where you may be, I will pursue and kill you. Keep what I am giving 
you, and feed these children once a month. Do not change this rule. Tf you 
change it in any respect, you will kill them. You have seen what I have done and 
do you do the same.* 1 Thus he spoke and Trickster replied, “My younger 
brother, you have spoken and X have heard. Just as you have ordered so I will 
do,” Then they separated, each one having a bladder suspended from his belt* 

7 , CHILDREN DFE BECAUSE TRICKSTER BREADS RULES 

Not long after they had separated, as Trickster was walking along, he suddenly 
exclaimed to himself, “My, my 1 My dear little children must be hungry by now. 
But why waste time talking about it? I will let them have something to eat 
immediately.” 10 He was quite near a knoll, so he took his club, struck it and, in 
this manner, killed a large old bear. Then he hurriedly built a fire and singed 
the hair off the bear. The body he cut up and boiled. As soon as it had begun 
to boil a little, he dished the meat out, cooled it and when it was cool, opened the 
bladder and said/“My dear little children, I miss them a great deall ,m Then 
he uncovered them and fed them. He filled the wooden bowl high and gave it 
to them. In spite of all that the man had told him he did many things strictly 
forbidden to him. After he had done all these prohibited things, he put the 
children back in the bladder and attached it dangling to his belt* 

He had been gathering together pieces of broken wood as he walked along and 
now he was ready to ait down for his meal. He ate up everything that remained 
and drank all the soup that was in the pad, Then he proceeded on his journey* 
All the animals in the world mocked him and called out, “Trickster!" 1 * 

After a little while he himself got hungry. “The little children were to eat 
once a month, I was told,” he thought to himself. But now he himself was 
hungry. So again he said, “My, my I Xt is about time for my dear little children 
to be hungry again. I must get something for them to eat*” He immediately 
searched for a knoll, struck it and killed a bear of enormous" siae. He then built 
a fire, singed the hairs off the bear; cut it up and put it on to boil. As soon as it 
was boiled he dished it out and cooled it quickly. When it was cooled off he 
took the bladder attached to his belt and opened it. To his surprise the children 
were dead, “The dear little children! How unfortunate that they have died!'* 14 

8. father of children pursues trickster 

Just as he said this the father of the children appeared and said, "Well, Trick¬ 
ster, you will die for this! I will kill you, as I said I would if you killed my chlU 
dren.” As he approached him, Trickster exclaimed appealingly, “G my younger 1 
brother!" However the man rushed at him so menacingly that Trickster drew 
back at once and fled from him. He ran with all his speed with the other behind 
him throwing objects at him which barely missed him. There seemed to be no 
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escape. Only by making sudden and unexpected turns did Trickster escape 
being struck. 

Thus did the man pursue Trickster, In desperation he thought of seeking 
refuge up in the sky or under the ground, yet he felt that there* too, he would be 
followed. "Trickster, nowhere, no matter where you flee, will you be able to 
save your life, 1 ’ shouted the man. "No matter where you go, I will pursue and 
kill you. So you might as well give up now and be done with it. You are ex- * 
haunted already, as you see. You have nowhere to go. Indeed, you will not be 
able to find a refuge place anywhere.” Thus spoke the man. 

He pursued Trickster everywhere. It was only by adroit dodging that he 
escaped being hit by objects thrown at him. Then, suddenly, Trickster got 
frightened.“ By this time he had run over the whole earth and he was now ap¬ 
proaching the place where the sun rises, the end of the world.** Toward a pointed 
piece of land that projected, in the form of a steep wall of rock into the ocean, 
toward this he ran. It was the edge of the ocean.** He pressed up against it 
and finally jumped into the water. Right into the middle of the ocean he fell* 
"Ah, Trickster, you have saved yourselfE You were indeed destined to die!" 
Then the man gave up the pursuit. Trickster uttered an exclamation of heartfelt 
relief and said to himself, “That such a thing should happen to Trickster, the 
warrior, 11 1 never imagined! Why, l almost came to grief!” 

9. TRICKSTER SWIMS IN OCEAN INQUIRING WHERE SHORE IS 

There in the water he remained. As he did not, however, know where to find 
the shore, he swam along aimlessly. As he was thus moving about aimlessly, he 
suddenly saw a fish swimming. Hun Trickster addressed, "My younger brother, 
you have always had the reputation of being very clever, wrould you not tell me 
where the shore is?” "I do not know, brother, for I have never seen the shore,' 1 
answered the fish. So Trickster w T ent on again. Soon he came across a catfish 
and, addressing him, said, "Brother, you have always had the reputation of 
being clever, do please tell me where the shore is?” "1 do not know," answered 
the catfish, "for I have never been anywhere near it, brother.” So again 
Trickster went on. Then he saw another fish, the nasidjaga 19 and Trickster 
spoke to him, "Brother, you have always been here in these waters, perhaps you 
could tell me where the shore is, for I cannot find it*” "AJas, my brother, never, 
no, never, do I get anywhere near the shore," the fish answered. And bo the 
situation remained. 

Trickster was forced to remain in the water swimming about aimlessly. As 
he was thus engaged, suddenly he came across a spoon-bill catfish and to him he 
spoke, "Brother, O brother, you have always had the reputation of being clever, 
perhaps you can tell me where the shore is? I, myself, do not know-,” "Alas, 
brother, never indeed do I get anywhere near the shore,” answered the spoon-bill 
catfish* So again Trickster had to go on. Soon, unexpectedly, he came upon a 
yellow* catfish, "Brother, 0 brother, I have been told that you know everything, 
perhaps you know where the shore is? If you do, please tell me.” "Alas, my 
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brother, never indeed, have 1 been anywhere near the shone,' 1 answered the yel¬ 
low catfish. Again he had to go on, As he swam along, suddenly he came across 
another fish and he said 4 ‘Brother, O brother, you have always had the reputation 
of being clever, perhaps you know' where the shore is? I am lost, so please tell 
it to me. Jt "Alas, brother, never, indeed, do I get anywhere near the shore,” 
answered the fish. And thus it continued as he encountered fish upon fish. Of 
all He made inquiries. There was the wttougera , the fcopoffira, the buffalo fish, 
the redfinned fish, the hocdjagera , the kmmregera, the homijigera^ the citcgageraj 
the hopaffura t the wiraro, the ttatuLcgera, the eel, the bullhead. Every fish imagi¬ 
nable he encountered. 

Finally he, quite unexpectedly, came upon the white fish, a whole school of 
them, and them he addressed, "My younger brothers, I know that nothing is un¬ 
known to you, perhaps you know where the shore is? If you do, do please tell 
me, for I, myself, do not know, 11 "Why, older brother, the shore is right there, 
just exactly where you are/ 1 answered the fish. And, indeed, he could see the 
shore from where he was swimming] It did not take him long to emerge from 
the water. "Thank you, thank you, younger brothersT Thus he spoke to the 
fish. He had actually been swimming along the edge of the ocean right along. 

10. TRICKSTER CHASES FISH 

He w'as very hungry, bo when he got out of the w T ater, he hurriedly made a pail 
for himself, a clay pail. Then he went back to the edge of the ocean, for he 
coveted fish, the wonderful man that he was! 10 He granted to kill one very much. 
As soon as he saw one come running, he started after it. But it always got away 
from him. One ran very near him and he hurriedly started after it and dipped 
the pail in the water 11 "Ha, ha! From this one I will positively prepare soup 
for myself," he said. So he built himself a fire, and boiled the water and drank 
it. "My, my, what fine soup that was! Meat, I imagine, must be just deli¬ 
cious !” 

Then he started off and all the way he managed to get fish 13 by dipping his pail 
into the water, and preparing a soup from it. In this manner he filled himself to 
his utmost capacity. Indeed he made his stomach shine from being distended. 
Suddenly, he saw a red-finned fish drifting toward the bank. "Well, well, my 
younger brother, your breathing must be entirely gone! Dead you probably 
ane. J,n Thus he spoke. "Now I will put you aside and you will taste good to 
me after a while." So he took it and went inland. There he dug a hole and 
buried it. 


11. TRICKSTER MIMICS MAN POINTING 

Again he wandered aimlessly about the world. On one occasion he came in 
sight of the shore of a lake. To his surprise, he noticed that, right near the edge 
of the lake, a person was standing. So he walked rapidly in that direction to see 
who it was. It was someone with a black shirt on. When Trickster came 
nearer to the lake, he saw that this individual was on the other side of the lake 
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and that be was pointing at him. He called over to him, '‘Say, my younger 
brother, what are you pointing at?" But he received no answer. He called 
again, "Say, my younger brother, what are you pointing at?" But, once more, 
he received no answer. Then, for the third time, he called, "Say, my younger 
brother, what is it you are pointing at?" Again he received no answer. Then, 
for the fourth time, he addressed him, again receiving no answer* There across 
the lake the man still stood, pointing. "Well, if that's the way it's going to be, I, 
too, shall do that* I, too, can stand pointing just as long as he does. I, too, can 
put a black shirt on." Thus Trickster spoke. 

Then he put on his black shirt and stepped quickly in the direction of this indi¬ 
vidual and pointed his linger at him just as the other one was doing. A long time 
he stood there. After a while Trickster’s arm got tired so he addressed the other 
person and said, "My younger brother, let us stop this." Still there was no 
answer. Then, for the second time, when he was hardly able to endure it any 
longer, he spoke, “Younger brother, let us stop this, My arm is very tired." 
Again he received no answer. Then, again he spoke, “Younger brother, I am 
hungry! Let us eat now and then we can begin again, afterward. 1 will kill a 
fine animal for you, the very kind you like best, that kind I will kill for you. So 
let us stop/ 1 But still he received no answer. “Well, why am I saying all this? 
That man has no heart at all. I am just doing what he is doing." Then he 
walked away and when he looked around, to his astonishment, he saw a tree-stump 
from which a branch was protruding. This is what he had taken for a man point¬ 
ing at him. “Indeed, it is on this account that the people call me the Foolish 
One<“* They are right." Then he walked away* 

12, DANCING DUCKS AND TALKING ANUS 

As he was walking along, suddenly be came to a lake and there in the lake he 
saw numerous ducks. Immediately he ran back quietly before they could see 
him and sought out a spot where there was a swamp. From it he gathered a large 
quantity of reed-grass and made himself a big pack. This he put on his back and 
carried it to the lake* Ho walked along the shore of the lake carrying it ostenta¬ 
tiously. Soon the ducks saw him and said, "Look, that is Trickster walking over 
there. I wonder what he is doing? Let us call and ask him." So they called to 
him, "Trickster, what are you carrying?" Thus they shouted at him but he did 
not answer. Then, again they called to him. But it was only after the fourth 
call that he replied and said, "Well, are you calling me?” “What are you carry¬ 
ing on your back?” they asked. "My younger brothers, surely you do not know 
what it is you are asking. What am I carrying? Why I am carrying songs ” h 
My stomach is full of bad songs. Some of these my stomach could not hold and 
that is why I am carrying them on my back. It is a long time since I sang any of 
them* Just now there are a large number in me. I have met no people on my 
journey who would dance for me and let me sing some for them. And I have, in 
consequence, not sung any for a long time." Then the ducks spoke to each other 
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and said, “Come, what if we ask him to sing? Then we could dance, couidnH 
we?” So one of them called out, “Well, let it be so. I enjoy dancing very much 
and it has been a very long time since I last danced,” 

So they spoke to Trickster, “Older brother, yes, if you will sing to us we will 
dance. We have been yearning to dance for gome time but could not do so 
because we had no songs.” Thus spoke the ducka. "My younger brothers,” 
replied Trickster, "you have spoken well and you shall have your desire granted. 
First, however, I will erect a dancing-lodge.” In this they helped him and soon 
they had put up a dancing-lodge, a grass-lodge. Then they made a drum. 
When this was finished, he invited them all to come in and they did so, When he 
was ready to sing he said, "My younger brothers, this is the way in which you 
must act. When f sing, when I have people dance for me, the dancers must, 
from the very beginning, never open their eyes,” "Good,” they answered. 
Then when he began to sing he said, “Now, remember, younger brothers, you are 
not to open your eyes. It you do they will become red.” So, as soon as he began 
to sing, the ducks dosed their eyes and danced. He spurred them on to dance 
faster and faster. 

After a while one of the ducks was heard to flap his wings as he came back to 
the entrance of the Lodge, and cry, "Quack!” Again and again this happened. 
Sometimes it sounded as if the particular duck had somehow" tightened its throat. 
Whenever any of the ducks cried out, then Trickster would tell the other ducks to 
dance faster and faster. Finally, a duck whose name was Uule-Red-Eyed-Duck, 
secretly opened its eyes, just the least little bit it opened them. To its surprise, 
Trickster was wringing the necks of his fellow ducks! He would also bite them 
as he twisted their necks. It was while be was doing this that they heard the 
noise which sounded like the tightening of the throat. In this fashion Trickster 
killed as many as he could reach. 

LiUle-Red-Eyed-Duck shouted. "Alas! He is killing us! Let those who can, 
save themselves.” He himself flew out quickly through the opening above. All 
the others likewise crowded toward this opening. They struck Trickster with 
their wings and scratched him with their feet. He went among them with his 
eyes closed and stuck out his hands to grab them. He grabbed one in each hand 
and choked them to death. His eyes w p ere closed tightly. Then, suddenly, all 
of them escaped except the tw T o he had in his grasp. 

When he looked at these, to his annoyance, he was holding in each hand a 
scabby-mouthed duck. In no way perturbed, however, he shouted, “Ha, ha, 
this is the way a man acts! 11 Indeed these ducks will make fine soup to drink!” 
Then he made a fire and cut some sharp pointed sticks w r ith which to roast them. 
Some he roasted in this manner while others he roasted by covering them with 
ashes “ “I will w-ait for them to be cooked,” he said to himself. "I had, how T - 
ever, better go to sleep now. By the time I aw ake they will unquestionably be 
thoroughly done. Now\ you, my younger brother, must keep w p atch for me 
while I go to sleep. If you notice any people, drive them off.” He w-as talking 
to his anus. 14 Then, turning his anus toward the fire, he went to sleep. 
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13* POXES EAT ROASTED DUCES 

When he was sleeping some email foxes approached and a s they ran along, they 
scented something that seemed like fire. il WelI l there must be something around 
here,” they said. So they turned their noses toward the wind and looked and, 
after a while, truly enough, they saw the smoke of a fire. So they peered around 
carefully and soon noticed many sharp-pointed sticks arranged around a fire with 
meat on them. Stealthily they approached nearer and nearer and, scrutinizing 
everything carefully, they noticed someone asleep there. “It is Trickster and 
he is asleep! Let ns eat this meat* But we must be very careful not to wake 
him up* Come, let us eat," they said to one another* When they came close, 
much to their surprise, however, g be was expelled from someplace. "Poohl” 
Such was the sound made. "Be careful! He must be awake.” So they ran 
back. After a while one of them said, "Well, I guess he is asleep now. That was 
only a bluff. He is always up to some tricks." So again they approached the 
fire. Again gag was expelled and again they ran back. Three times this hap¬ 
pened* When they approached the fourth time, gas was again expelled* How¬ 
ever, they did not run away. So Trickster's anus, in rapid succession, began to 
expel more and more gas. Still they did not run away. Once, twice, three times, 
he expelled gas in rapid succession* "Pooh! Pooh I Pooh!” Such was the 
sound it made. Yet they did not run away. Then louder, still louder, was the 
sound of the gas expelled. “Pooh! Poohl Poohl" Yet they did not run 
away* On the contrary, they now began to eat the roasted pieces of duck. As 
they were eating, the Trickster's anus went “pooh!” continuously. There the 
foxes stayed until they ate up all the pieces of duck roasted on sticks. Then they 
came to those pieces that were being roasted under the ashes, and, in spite of the 
fact that the anus was expelling gas, going "Pooht Pooh! Pooh! Pooh!”, continu¬ 
ously, they ate these all up too. Then they replaced the pieces, with the meat 
eaten off, nicely under the ashes* Only after that, did they go away, 

14* TRICKSTER BURNS ANUS AND EATS HIB OWN INTESTINES 

After a while Trickster awoke, "My, 0 my 1" he exclaimed joyfully, "the things 
I had put on to roast must be cooked crisp by now." So ho went over, felt 
around, and pulled out a leg. To his dismay it w T as but a bare bone, completely 
devoid of meat* "How terrible! But this is the way they generally are when 
they are cooked too muchl” 17 So he felt around again and pulled out another 
one. But this kg also had nothing on it. "How terrible 1 These, likewise, 
must have been roasted too much! However I told my younger brother, anus, 
to watch the meat roasting. 14 He is a good cook indeed!" He pulled out one 
piece after the other* They were ail the same. Finally he sat up and looked 
around* To his astonishment, the pieces of meat on the roasting sticks ivere 
gone! "Ah ha, now I understand! It must have been those covetous friends of 
mine who have done me this injury!” he exclaimed. Then he poked around the 
fire again and again but found only bones* "Alasl Alael They have caused 
my appetite to be disappointed, those covetous fellows! And you, too, you 
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despicable object, what about your behavior? Did I not tell you to watch thin 
fire? You shall remember this] As a punishment for your remissneas, I will 
bum your mouth so that you will not be able to use it l ,f 

Thereupon he took a burning piece of wood and burnt the mouth of his anus. 
He was, of course, burning himself, and, as he applied the fire, he exclaimed, 
“Ouch! OuchE This is too muchl I have made my skin smart. Is it not for 
such things that they call me Trickster? They have indeed talked me into doing 
this, just as if I had been doing something wrongl 1 ** 

Trickster had burnt his anus. He had applied a burning piece of wood to it. 

Then he went away* 

As he walked along the road he felt certain that someone must have passed 
along it before, for he was on what appeared to be a trail. Indeed, suddenly, he 
came upon a piece of fat that must have come from someone's body. "Someone 
has been packing an animal he had killed,” he thought to himself. Then he 
picked up a piece of fat and ate it. It had a delicious taste. "My, my, how 
delicious it is to eat this!” As he proceeded, however, much to his surprise, he 
discovered that it was part of himself, part of his own intestines, that he waa 
eating. After burning his anus, his intestines had contracted and fallen off, 
piece by piece, and these pieces were the things he was picking up. "My, my! 
Correctly, indeed, am l named Foolish One, Trickster! By their calling me thus, 
4 they have at last actually turned me into a Foolish One, a Trickster!” Then he 
tied his intestines together, A large part, however, had been lost. In tying it, 
he pulled it together so that wrinkles and ridges were formed. That is the reason 
why the anus of human beings has its present shape. 14 

15. PENIS PLACED IN BOX 

On Trickster proceeded. As he walked along, he came to a lovely piece of 
land. There he eat down and soon fell asleep. After a while he woke up and 
found himself lying on his back without a blanket. He looked up above him and 
saw, to his astonishment, something floating there. "Aha, aha! The chiefs 
have unfurled their banner 1 The people must be having a great feast for this is 
always the case when the chief's banner is unfurled.” 11 With this he eat up and 
then first realised that his blanket was gone. It was his blanket he saw floating 
above. His penis had become stiff and the blanket had been forced up. "That's 
always happening to me" he said. "My younger brother, you will lose the 
blanket, so bring it back.” Thus he spoke to his penis. Then he took hold of it 
and, as he handled it, it got softer and the blanket finally fell down. Then he 
coiled up his penis and put it in a box. And only when be came to the end of his 
penis did he find his blanket. The box with the penis he carried on his back. 

16. PENIS SENT ACROSS WATER 

h 

After that he w alked down a slope and finally came to a lake. On the opposite 
side he saw a number of women swimming, the chief's daughter and her friends, 
"Now,” exclaimed Trickster, “is the opportune time: Now I am going to have 
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intercourse." Thereupon he took his penis out of the box and addressed it, “My 
younger brother, you are going after the chief's daughter. Pass her friends, but 
see that you lodge squarely in her, the chief's daughter." Thus speaking he 
dispatched it. It went sliding on the surface of the water. "Younger brother, 
come back, come back! You will scare them away if you approach in that man¬ 
ner r So he pulled the penis back, tied a stone around its neck, and sent it out 
again. This time it dropped to the bottom of the lake. Again he pulled it back, 
took another stone, smaller in size, and attached it to its neck. Soon he sent It 
forth again. It slid along the water, creating waves as it passed along. "Brother, 
come back, come back! You will drive the women away if you create waves like 
that!" So he tried a fourth time. This time he got a stone, just the right size 
and just the right weight, and attached it to ite neck. When he dispatched it, 
this time, it went directly towards the designated place. It passed and just 
barely touched the friends of the chiefs daughter. They saw it and cried out, 
"Come out of the water, quick!" The chief’s daughter was the last one on the 
bank and could not get away, so the penis lodged squarely in her. Her friends 
came back and tried to pull it out, but all to no avail. They could do absolutely 
nothing. Then all the men who had the reputation for being strong were called 
and tried it but they, too, could not move it* Finally they all gave up. Then 
one of them said, "There is an old woman around here who knows many things. 
Let us go and get her." Bo they went and got her and brought her to the place . 
where this was happening. When she came there she recognized immediately 
what was taking place. “Why, this is First-born, Trickster, 41 The chiefs 
daughter is having intercourse and you are all just annoying her." Thereupon 
she went out, got an aw] and straddling the penis, worked the awl into it a number 
of times, singing as she did so:— 

"First-born, if it is you, pull it out! Pull it out!" 

Thus she sang. Suddenly in the midst of her singing, the penis was jerked out 
and the old woman was thrown a great distance* As she stood there bewildered, 
Trickster, from across the lake, laughed loudly at her. "That old naughty wo¬ 
man! Why is she doing this when 1 am trying to have intercourse? Ndw, she 
has spoiled all the pleasure," 

17 * TRICKSTER CARRIED BY GIANT BIRD 

Again Trickster started out walking along aimlessly. After a while, as he went 
along, he heard something shrieking in the air. He listened and there, to hig 
great amazement, was a very large bird flying above him. It wag coming straight 
towards him. Then the thought suddenly struck him that it would be nice to be 
like this bird. So, when the bird, a turkey-buzzard, came dose, Trickster spoke 
to it, "My, my, my, younger b rot her 1 You certainly are a lucky one to have 
such a fine time! I wish I could be able to do what you are doing." Thus he 
addressed it. Then, again, he spoke, "Younger brother, you can carry me on 
your back if you want to, for I like your ways very much.” "All right," said the 
bird. So he got on the bird's back. The bird exerted himself to fly and, after a 
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while, succeeded" They were now high in the air and Trickster chattered con¬ 
tentedly, “My younger brother, it is very pleasant. This is indeed a pleasant 
time we are having." Then the turkey-buzzard began to fly sideways and 
Trickster, uneasy, appealed to him in a loud tone of voice, saying, "Be very care¬ 
ful, younger brother, be very careful, for you might drop me/* So the bird 
continued to carry Trickster around properly and the latter was enjoying himself 
hugely. The turkey-buzzard, however, was busily looking for a hollow tree. 
He wanted to play a trick on Trickster, After searching for a while he saw a 
hollow tree* one entirely without branches. He flew' rather close to it and then 
dropped Trickster right down into it. That is exactly what happened. "Alas! 
That horrible thing! He is indeed a very wicked being. He has turned the 
tables on me/ H Thus Trickster spoke. 

IS. WOMEN RESCUE TRICKSTER 

After a while, be heard echoes sounding like the noise of trees being cut down. 
"Oht oh! I wonder whether these are people that I hear. But even if they are 
I don*t suppose that they will come here/' he said to himself. Gradually the 
people came nearer and nearer and soon he could hear them talking. They were 
women conversing. Thereupon he sang: 

"A bob-tailed raccoon am I beret”" 

The women heard it and said, "Listen, there is someone here talking." Then 
again he sang the same thing. Finally, when they came very close, the women 
said, "Come let us cut it out." So they began to cut him out of the tree. He 
held lus raccoon-skin blanket next to the hole and this it was the women saw. 
Finally the women said, "Ah, it is going to be a fine, large raccoon,” Hearing 
this, the so-called raccoon then spoke and said, "As soon as my hiding-place has 
been plugged up by women’s clothing, then leave me here and come back after me 
shortly. I assure you, I am very fat,** “Yes, we*ll do just that,” they answered. 
So they took off their clothing, plugged up the hole and went home." 

Then he came out and went on. When the women returned they found 
nothing. 


19 . TRICKSTER AND COMPANIONS DECIDE WHERE TO LIVE 

As he continued his aimless wandering unexpectedly, much to his surprise, he 
met a little fox. "Well, well, my younger brother, here you are! You are travel¬ 
ling, aren't you?** "Yes* yes* here l am!" answered the little fox, "The world is 
going to be a difficult place to live in and I am trying to find some dean place in 
which Id dwell A 7 That is ’what I am looking for.* 1 “Oh, oh, my younger 
brother, what you have said is very true, I, too, was thinking of the very same 
thing. I have always wanted to have a companion, so let us live together.” 
Trickster consented and so they went on to look for a place in which to dwell. 

As they ran along they encountered a jay. "Well, well, my younger brother, 
what are you doing?" asked Trickster. "Older brother, I am looking for a place 
to live in, because the world is soon going to be a difficult place in which to dwell/* 
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"We are looking for the very same thing. When I heard my younger brother* 1 
speaking of this I envied him very much. So let us live together, for we also are 
hunting for such a place. 1 * Thus spoke Trickster. 

Then they went on together and soon they came across a hetcgeniga. 4 * “Well, 
well, my younger brother, what are you doing?" they asked. “Older brothers, l 
am looking for a pleasant place to live in,*' the bird answered. “Younger 
brother, we are travelling about looking for the same thing. When I heard these 
others saying that they wanted to live together aa companions T liked it. Let 
us, therefore, live together,” said Trickster. 

They were all agreed and soon they came to a place where the river forked and 
where there was a lovely piece of land with red oaks growing upon ifc. M It was 
indeed a beautiful place, This, they agreed, was a delightful place to live in and 
so they stopped there and built themselves a lodge. 

In the fall, when everything w T as ripe, they had, of course, all they wanted to 
eat. However, winter soon approached and not long after it began, a deep snow 
fell. The situation of the four now became indeed very difficult. They had 
nothing to eat and they were getting quite hungry. Then Trickster spoke, 
“Younger brothers, it is going to be very difficult. However, if we do the thing 
I am about to suggest, it mil be good. So, at least, I think/' “All right, if it is 
indeed something good that our older brother means we certainly will do it, for 
otherwise some of us will starve to death. What is it that we should do that is 
good and by which we can get something to eat?” “Listen. There is a village 
yonder, where they are enjoying great blessings The chief has a son who is kill¬ 
ing many animals. He is not married yet but is thinking of it. Let us go over 
there. I will disguise myself as a woman and many him. Thus we can live in 
peace until spring comes/' “Good/ 1 they ejaculated. All were willing and de¬ 
lighted to participate. 

20. CHANGED INTO WOMAN, TRICKSTER MARRIES CHIEF'S SON 

Trickster now took an elk's liver and made a vulva from it. Then he took some 
elk's kidneys and made breasts from them. Finally he put on a woraairis dress. 
In this dress his friends enclosed him very firmly. The dresses he was using were 
those that the women who had taken him for a raccoon had given him. He now 
stood there, transformed into a very pretty woman indeed. Then he let the fox 
have intercourse with him and make him pregnant, then the jaybird and finally, 
the nit. After that he proceeded toward the village. 4 * 

Now, at the end of the village, lived an old woman and she immediately ad¬ 
dressed him* saying* “My granddaughter* wffiat is your purpose in travelling 
around like this? Certainly it is with some object in view that you are travel¬ 
ling! 1 ' And Trickster assured her it was, and replied* “Grandmother, I have 
come to court the chief's son/' 65 J c All right* my grand-slaughter, I will inform the 
people about it.'* Then the old woman went outside and shouted, 1 * “Hoi Ho! 
There is someone here who has come to court the chief's son.” This, at least, is 
what the old woman seemed to be saying. Then the chief said to his daughters* 
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"HoE this clearly is what this woman wants and is the reason for her coming; 
bo, my daughters, go and bring your sister-in-law here Then they went after 
her^ She certainly was a very handsome woman. The chief’s son liked her very 
much. Immediately they prepared dried com for her and they boiled slit bear- 
ribs, 66 That was why Trickster was getting married, of course. When this food 
was ready they put it in a dish, cooled it, and placed it in front of Trickster. He 
devoured it at once,* 4 There she (Trickster) remained. 

Not long after that, Trickster became pregnant, The chief’s son was very 
happy about the fact that he was to become a father. Not long after that 
Trickster gave birth to a boy. Then again he became pregnant and gave birth 
to another bay. Finally for the third tune he became pregnant and gave birth 
to a third boy. 


21. last child of union cries and is pacified 

The last child cried as soon as it was bom and nothing could stop it* w The 
crying became very serious and so it was decided to send for an old woman who 
had the reputation of being able to pacify children. She came, but she, likewise, 
could not pacify him. Finally the little child cried out and sang; 

"If I only could play with a little piece of white cloud!’* 

They went in search of a shaman, lor it was the chief's son who was asking for 
this and, consequently, no matter what the cost, it had to be obtained. 14 He had 
asked for a piece of white cloud, and a piece of white cloud, accordingly, they 
tried to obtain. But how could they obtain a piece of w T hite cloud? All tried 
very hard and, finally, they made it enow. Then, when the snow was quite deep, 
they gave him a piece of snow to play with and he stopped crying. 

After a while he again cried out and sang: 

"If I could only play with a piece of blue skyE* 

Then they tried to obtain a piece of blue sky for him. Very hard they tried, 
but were not able to obtain any. In the spring of the year, however, they gave 
him a piece of blue grass and he stopped crying. 

After a while he began to cry again. This time he asked for some blue (green) 
leaves. Then the fourth time he asked for some roasting ears. They gave him 
green leaves and roasting ears of com and he stopped crying. 

One day later, as they were steaming com, the chief's wife teased*’ her sister 
in-law + She chased her around the pit where they were steaming com. Finally 
the chief’s wife (Trickster) jumped over the pit and she dropped something very 
rotten. The people shouted at her, "It is Trickster!" The men were all 
ashamed, especially the chief's son. The animals who had been with Trickster, 
the fox, the jaybird, and the nit, all of them now ran away. 

22 . TRICKSTER VISITS WIFE AND SON 

Trickster also ran away. Suddenly he said to himself, "Well, why am I doing 
all this for? It is about time that I went back to the woman to ’whom I am really 
married* Kunu must be a pretty big boy by this time.’* Thus apoke Trickster* 
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Then he went across the lake to the woman to whom he was really married,. 
When he got there^ he found, much to his surprise, that the boy that had been 
born to him, was indeed quite grown up. The chief was very happy when 
Trickster came home. “My son-in-law has come home," he ejaculated. He 
was very happy indeed. Trickster hunted game for his child and killed very 
many animals. There Ire stayed a long time until his child had become a 
grown-up man. Then, when he saw that his child was able to take care of him¬ 
self, he said, “Well, it is about time for me to start travelling again for my boy is 
quite grown up now « I will go around the earth and visit people, for T am tired 
of staying here. I used to wander around the world in peace. Here I am just 
giving myself a lot of trouble/ 1141 


23 . LAXATIVE BULB 

As he went wandering around aimlessly he suddenly heard someone speaking. 
He listened very carefully and it seemed to say, “He who chews me will defecate; 
he will defecate!" That was what it was Baying. "Well, why is this person 
talking in this manner?" eaid Trickster. So he walked in the direction from 
which he had heard the speaking and again he heard, quite near him, someone 
saying! “He who chews me; he will defecate, he will defecate!'' This is what 
was said. “Well, why does this person talk in such fashion?" said Trickster, 
Then he walked to the other side. So he continued walking along. Then right 
at his very side* a voice seemed to Bay, "He who chews me, he will defecate; he 
will defecate!" "Well, 1 wonder who it is who is speaking. I know very well 
that if I chew it T I will not defecate, 1 ' But he kept looking around for the speaker 
and finally discovered, much to his astonishment, that it was a bulb on a bush. 
The bulb it. was that was speaking. So he seized it, put it in hia mouth, chewed 
it, and then swallowed it. He did just this and then went on, 

"Well, where is the bulb gone that talked so much? Why, indeed, should I 
defecate? When I feel like defecating, then 1 shall defecate, no sooner. How 
could such an object make me defecate!" Thus spoke Trickster, Even as he 
spoke, however, he began to break wind, “Well this, I suppose, is what it meant. 
Yet the bulb said I would defecate, and 1 am merely expelling gas. In any case 
I am a great man even if I do expel a little gas!" a? Thus he spoke. As he was 
talking he again broke wind. This time it was really quite strong, "Well, what 
a foolish one I am. This is why I am called Foolish-One, Trickster.” Now he 
began to break wind again and again. “So this is why the bulb spoke as it did, I 
suppose." Once more he broke wind. This time it was very loud and his rectum 
began to smart, "Well, it surely is a great thing!" Then he broke wind again, 
this time with so much force, that he was propelled forward. "Well, well, it may 
even make me give another push, but it won't make me defecate/' so he exclaimed 
defiantly. The next time he broke wind, the hind part of his body was raised up 
by the force of the explosion and he landed on his knees and hands. "Well, go 
ahead and do it again! Go ahead and do it again!" Then t again, he broke wind. 
This time the force of the expulsion sent him far up in the air and he landed on the 
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ground, on his stomach. The next time he broke wind, he had to hang on to a 
log, go high was he thrown. However, he raised himself up and., after a while, 
landed on the ground, the log on top of him. He was almost killed by the fall. 
The next time he broke wind, he had to hold on to a tree that stood nearby. It 
was a poplar and he held on with all his might yet, nevertheless, even then, his 
feet Bopped up in the air. Again, and for the second time, he held on to it when 
he broke wind and yet he pulled the tree up by the roots* To protect himself, 
the next time, he went on until he came to a large tree, a large oak tree. 
Around this he put both his arms. Yet, when he broke wind, he was swung up 
and his toes struck against the tree. However, he held on. After that he ran 
to a place where people were living, When he got there, he shouted, “Say, 
hurry up and take your Lodge down, for a big war party is upon you and you will 
surely be killed!® Come, let us get away!” He scared them all so much that 
they quickly took down their lodge, piled it on Trickster, and then got on him 
themselves.® They likewise placed all the little dogs they had on top of Trick¬ 
ster. Just then he began to break wind again and the force of the expulsion 
scattered the things on top of him in all directions. They fell far apart from one- 
another. Separated, the people were standing about and shouting to one^ 
another; and the dogs, scattered here and there, howled at one another. There 
stood Trickster laughing at them till he ached. 

Now he proceeded onward, He seemed to have gotten over his troubles. 
"Well, this bulb did a lot of talking," he said to himself, “yet it could not make me 
defecate." But even as he spoke he began to have the desire to defecate, just a 
very little* "Well, I suppose, this is what it meant. It certainly bragged a good 
deal, however." As he spoke he defecated again. "Well, what a braggart it 
was! I suppose this is why it said this." As he spoke these last words, he began 
to defecate a good deal. After a while, as he was sitting down, his body would 
touch the excrement. Thereupon he got on top of a log and eat down there but 
even then, he touched the excrement* Finally, he climbed up a log that was 
leaning against a tree. However his body still touched the excrement, so he 
went up higher. Even then, however, he touched it so he climbed still higher up. 
Higher and higher he had to go* Nor was he able to stop defecating. Now he 
was at the top of a tree. It was small and quite uncomfortable* Moreover the 
excrement began to come up to him. 

24 . TRICKSTER FALLS IN HIS OWN EXCREMENT 

Even on the limb ou which he was sitting he began to defecate. So he tried 
a different position. Since the limb, however, was very slippery, he fell right 
down into the excrement* Down he fell, down into the dung. In fact he disap¬ 
peared in it and it was only with very great difficulty that he was able to get out 
of it. His raccoon-skin blanket was covered with filth and he came out dragging 
it after him. The pack he was carrying on his back was covered with dung, as was 
also the box containing his penis. The box he emptied and then placed it on his 
back again. 
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25 . TREES mislead trickster IN FINDING WATER 

Then, still blinded by the filth, he started to run- He could not see anything. 
As he ran he knocked against a tree. The old man® 4 * cried out in pain* He 
reached out and felt the tree and sang; 

"Tree, what kind of a tree are you? Tell me something about yourself!” 

And the tree answered, "What kind of a tree do you think I am? I am an oak 
tree. I am the forked oak tree that used to stand in the middle of the valley, 
I am that one,” it said. "Oh my, is it possible that there might be some water 
around here?” Trickster asked. The tree answered, "Go straight on.” This is 
what it told him. As he went along he bumped up against another tree. He 
was knocked backwards by the collision. Again he sang: 

“Tree, what kind of a tree are you? Teh me something about yourself." 

"What kind of a tree do you think I am? The red oak tree that used to stand 
at the edge of the valley, I am that one.” "Oh my, is it possible that there is 
water around here?" asked Trickster. Then the tree answered and said, "Keep 
straight on.” And so he went on again. Soon he knocked against another tree. 
He spoke to the tree and sang: 

"Tree, what kind of a tree are you? Tell me something about yourself?” 

What kind of a tree do you think I am? The slippery elm tree that used to 
stand in the midst of the others, I am that one.” Then Trickster saked, "Oh 
my, is it possible that there would be some water near here? And the tree an¬ 
swered and said, "Keep right on.” On he went and soon he bumped into another 
tree and he touched it and sang: 

"Tree, what kind of a tree are you? Tell me something about yourself?” 

"What kind of a tree do you think I am? 1 am the basswood tree that used to 
stand on the edge of the water. That is the one I am.” "Oh my, it is good," 
said Trickster, So there in the water he jumped and lay. He washed himself 
thoroughly. 

It is said that the old mac almost died that time, for it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he found the water. If the trees had not spoken to him 
he certainly would have died. Finally, after a long time and only after great 
exertions, did he clean himself for the dung had been on him a long time and had 
dried. After he had cleansed himself he washed his raccoon skin blanket and 
his box. w 


26 . PLUMS REFLECTED IN WATER 

As he was engaged in this cleansing he happened to look in the water and, much 
to his surprise, he saw* many plums there. He surveyed them very carefully and 
then he dived down into the water to get some. But only small stones did ha 
bring back in his hands. Again he dived into the water. But this time he 
knocked himself unconscious against a rock at the bottom. After a while he 
floated up and gradually came to. He was lying on the water, flat on his back, 
when he came to and, as he opened his eyes, there on the top of the bank he saw 
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many plums. What he had seen m the water was only a re0ection. w Then he 
realized what he had done. "Oh my, what a stupid fellow I must be! I should 
have recognised this. Here I have caused myself a great deal of pain " 

£ 7 . MOTHERS SEEK PLUMS WHILE TRICKSTER EATS CHILDREN 

Then he went on to the shore and ate as many plums as possible and putting 
a belt around his raccoon-akin blanket, he filled it, likewise, with plums, and pm* 
needed down stream. 

Much to his surprise, as be traveled along, he came upon an oval lodge. He 
peeped in and saw two women with many children. He took one of the plums 
and threw it through the top of the lodge. It made a great noise. The women 
gfabbed it. This he repeated and soon one of the women came out and saw, 
unexpectedly, a man standing there. "Aha, it is my older brother who is doing 
this," She and her companion asked him to come in and as he entered the lodge 
he gave a plum apiece to each of the women. Then they asked him , "Where did 
you pick these, older brother?" “There are many of these at a particular place, 
sisters, and if you wish to pick them I will tell you where to go." “We would 
like very much to have some, brother,” they said, "however we cannot leave our 
children alone for they are very disobedient." "Sisters, if you wish to go, I will 
take care of the children for you," he said. "You are very good, older brother,' 1 
they said. "You cannot possibly mias the place," he added, "for there are so 
many plums there. You cannot really pick them all for they are too plentiful. 
If, toward evening, els the sun sets, you see the sky red, you will know that the 
plums are causing it.* 7 Do not turn back for you will surely find it." 

They started out and as soon as they were out of sight* he killed the children, 
singed them, and then boiled them. They were raccoons. "Well, now, for once, 
I am going to have a good meal,” he said. There he ate a good deal; he ate a 
good deal of singed raccoon meat. When he was finished, he cut off the head of 
one of the children, put a stick through its neck aud placed it at the door as 
though the child were peeping out and laughing. 11 After that he went to a bill 
that was not far off. 

28 . SKUNK PERSUADED TO DIG HOLE THROUGH HILL 

At this hill he encountered a female skunk and said to her, "Grandmother, I 
wish to ask you to do some work for me right away." "What do you wish me to 
do?” said the female skunk. "Grandmother, I want you to dig a hole through 
this hill and I want you to dig it right away,” "All right,” said the female skunk. 
Immediately she began to dig. She was a very fast digger and dug deeply. He 
sat down and watched her. As soon as she had dug herself in fairly deeply, he 
followed her and then stopped and sat down and watched her dig ahead. He 
told her to hurry. "Hurry, sister, hurry up, hurry up!” Thus he spoke. Then 
she dug deeper and again he said, "Hurry, sister, hurry up. The round vulva!” 
Then the female skunk stopped and said* "What did you say, grandson? Did 
you say "round vulva'?” "No, grandmother, I said TIurry up, hurry up! Tear 
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up the earth, tear it up!' That is what I said.” Then she started again and he 
again repeated what he had said before. He eat there looking at her as he said it. 
She had her arms turned toward him as she stooped to dig, He wae watching 
her as he said it. Then again he spoke, “Sister, hurry up, hurry up! Vulva, 
round one! 11 “Well, grandson, what did you say then?” “Ah, grandmother, 
hurry up, hurry up and dig. 1 said 1 was getting warm.” Then she started 
again and again he said it and she stopped and naked him what he had said. But 
again he said something else. Four times he said this to her and by that time she 
had burrowed through the hill. She did it very quickly, very quickly indeed. 
Then he took some dry grass, brought it together and placed it In each of the two 
holes that had been made in the hill. Thereupon he went to the end of the hill 
nearest his road and w aited, 

* 

29, MOTHERS LURED IN HOLE AND EATEN 

Soon the women came along. He saw them in the distance. When they saw 
him, he went inside of the hill. As they got nearer home, they were getting quite 
angry, for they had not been able to find any plums. As they approached their 
lodge, much to their annoyance, one of the children was peeping out of the door. 

It was smiling at them. “What kind of a joke is this? We were not able to get 
any plums.” “I am angry,” said one of the women. So she slapped the child 
on the check and knocked the head over. i,, There, much to her horror, she 
noticed that it was only the child's head. Then both of them cried out, "Oh my 
children! He lias killed them! It must have been Trickster! He must have 
been the one who went into the hill!” They wept very much. 

Soon Trickster came over to them again. He had changed himself into another 
person and his face was blackened. 1 ” 5 ' When he got to them he said, “Sisters, 
what are you saying?” And they answered, “Trickster has killed all of our 
children and has eaten them." "Oh my, I wish I could get hold of him for youl 
When they tell me such things about him, I always long to get hold of him! 
In what direction did he go? Do you know?” They they said, “Some time 
ago, a person went into the hill, that must have been he,” “He is going to get 
it now! Which way do you mean? Come and show it to me,” So they went ' 
and there they saw a hole, a very Large one, where the dirt had been freshly 
disturbed. "Now he is going to get it! He is the one that did it,” said the man. 
Then he went in the hole and, after he was in a while, he made quite a commo¬ 
tion, as if he were striking something. Then they heard something like a groan 
inside the hill Soon he came out all bloody. His nose was all covered with 
blood and bruised. He had, of course, bruised his own nose and then come out. 
“My, what a large fellow he was! I suppose that is why they talk about him so 
much! He fought with great fierceness against me. But I killed him. 1 am 
sure you heard us inside. He is inside there. You ought to go and get him. He 
is dead bo that you need not be in the least afraid of him.” Thus spoke Trickster 
to the women. 

Then the women went in. After a few minutes, however, they turned back. 
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"He is inside, a little farther up, Don*t be afraid of him," So they went 
farther in and as soon as they were well in, he put some hay inside and set fire 
to it. Then he ran to the other aide of the hill, put some hay in and set fire to it. 
When the hay was entirely burnt up, he went inside and took the raccoons out. 
They had been thoroughly singed. "Now* is the time, that I will eat some fat," 
he said. 


30- TREE TEASES TRICKSTER WHO GETS HELD FAST IN FORK 

But first he started for the water. When he had washed the raccoons thor¬ 
oughly, he built a fire and boiled them. Then he took those that were at the 
bottom and put them on top, After this he broke off some twigs and dished the 
food out. He was about to eat and put a piece m his mouth when he heard a 
squeaking noise above him. "Well," he said impatiently and did not eat the 
meat* Then, for the second time, he was about to put a piece of meat in his 
mouth and again he heard a squeaking noise. Again he did not put the food in 
his mouth. A third and fourth time this happened. Finally, he looked around 
and, much to his astonishment, saw a big tree whose branches were squeaking. 
So he climbed up the tree and said, “Why, when I try to eat, do you tease me?" 
Thereupon he tried to split the fork of the tree but his arm got caught. It was 
held fast and, do what he could, he was not able to free himself . 

31. WOLVES COME AND EAT FOOD UNDER TREE 

Just then, unexpectedly, a pack of wolves passed by, He shouted to them 
“Say, go around a little farther back. I was just about to eat but I got my arm 
caught in the branches of this tree. This is why I am here now. Under the 
tree there is some meat which I had prepared for myself. Now don't you eat 
it.” 71 “Well, there must be something of importance here,” the wolves said to 
one another. So they ran over there and when they got there they found food 
ready to be eaten. There was a good deal of food. “listen,” shouted Trickster 
from the tree, “you can eat some of it, but you must leave me a little.” How¬ 
ever, they paid no attention to him and ate everything there was. Then Trick¬ 
ster said, “Now, don't drink the soup, for you have eaten the meat up entirely.” 
Then they took the soup and drank everything they found. When they were 
finished they ran away. “My, how they have made me grieve, those covetous 
fellows! It is you who have caused me all this trouble," he said turning toward 
the fork of the tree. He split it and fell down, 71 Then he ran in the direction in 
which the wolves had gone. 

32. FLIES IN elk's HEAD LURE TRICKSTER WHO GETS CAUGHT 

As he was running along, he came to a valley. There he heard someone beat¬ 
ing a drum followed by many war whoops. 71 Somebody there was making 
great noise. So loud was this noise that it seemed to reach the skies. 74 “Well, 
1 wonder w hat these people are up to? 1 guess I will go over and aee, for l have 
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not had any fun for a long time. Whatever they are doing, I will join them. 
If they are going to dance, why I will dance too. I used to be a fine dancer." 
Thus Trickster spoke. Then, as he walked across the valley, again and again 
he heard that noise. Everyone was shouting with joy. It was wonderful 1 
“Ahl There must be many people over there,” he was thinking to himself- 
Again he heard them shout and, once again, when the drum was beaten, it seemed 
as if the heavens would burst. Then again the people gave a tremendous shout. 
Now he became so anxious to join them that he began to run. The shouting 
was now quite close to him. Yet he could see no one anywhere. Again he 
heard the shouting. It was very loud. It sounded as if the sky would burst. 71 
To him it seemed as if, even at that moment, he was walking in the midst of 
people shouting. Yet he did not see anything. Not far away he saw, lying 
around, the bones of an animal and, further still, he saw an object that turned 
out, on closer inspection, to be an elk's head. It had many horns branching 
in every direction. He watched this head quite carefully and there he saw where 
the noise and celebration were taking place. It was in the elk's head. The 
head was filled with many flies. 11 They would go inside and, then, when they 
rtlshed out, they made the noise that he had heard and which he had taken to 
be shouting. He looked at the Hies and he saw that they were enjoying them¬ 
selves greatly and he envied them. “Well* I said that I would jioin in whatever 
they were doing and I am going to. I wonder what I would have to do in order 
to join them?” Thus Trickster pondered. Then he said* “Younger brothers, 
you are certainly having a lot of fun. You surely are doing an important thing. 
I would very much like to be like one of you. How can I do it? Do show me 
how I can so that l, too, can join you.” Thus he spoke. Then they answered 
him, "Well, there is no difficulty involved. We enter through the neck as you 
must have seen by this time.” Thus they spoke. Then Trickster tried to 
enter but failed, He wanted very much to enter but he was unable. “How 
do you manage to get in, my younger brothers,” he asked. Great man that he 
was, he could not accomplish it, much as he wished to! 77 Then they said to 
him, “If you wish to come in just say T 'Neck become large!' and it will become 
large. In that way you can enter. That is the way we do it.” Thug they told 
him. 

So he sat down and said, “Neck, become large I” and the hole in the neck 
became large. Then he put his head in and entered. He put his head in up to 
his neck. All the flies ran away and the opening into which he had thrust his 
head became small again. Thua he wks held fast. He tried to free himself 
with all his power but it was of no avail. He could do absolutely nothing. He 
was unable to free ilia head from the head of the elk. When he realised that 
nothing could be done, he wore it and went down to the stream. He had long 
branching antlers, for he was wearing an elk's head. When he came to the river 
he walked along the edge and as he went along, he came to a place inhabited 
by human beings. There he waited until night. The next morning he did 
the following. As soon as the people came to get water from the river, he 
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stretched him sell out and lay there with his racoon-akin blanket, quite a fear- 
inspiring object to look upon. His whole body was covered with the raccoon- 
skin blanket and he had long branching horns on his head. 


33, PEOPLE SPLIT ELK’S HEAD OFT? 


Early in the morning a woman came for water and saw him. She started to 
run back but be said to her, “Turn back, I will bless youl " T * So she turned 
back and when she got there* he said to her, “Now, go home. Get an axe and 
bring it over here. Then use all the offerings that are customary, of which your 
relations will tell you. If yon strike the top of my head with the axe, you will be 
able to use what you find therein as medicine and obtain anything that you wish, 
I am an elk spirit. I am blessing this village,” 1 * Thus be spoke to her. Then 
he continued, “I am one of the great spirits living in these waters, 

So the woman went home and when she got there she told all the people what 
had happened. “There is a waterspirit, at the place where we dip for water, 
who blessed me. He told me that he had a “medicine-chest in the box that 
he carried and that if we brought an axe and suitable offerings, placed them 
there and then split his head open, what we found within his skull we could uae 
for making various medicines, " Thus she spoke. 

Thereupon the people went to the river with their various offerings and, sure 
enough, there they found him, quite fear-inspiring to look upon. The offerings— 
red feathery white deer-skin, and red yam-belts Ra —they brought in great quanti¬ 
ties, After they had placed all these things before him., they selected a man who 
was to take the axe. He struck the skull and split it open and behold! there 
they found Trickster laughing at them. He arose and said, “A nice headdress 
I have been wearing, but now you have spoiled it!” Then he laughed uproar¬ 
iously < When he got up the people said, “It is Trickster!” However he spoke 
to them and said, “Inasmuch as you have made these offerings to me they will 
not be loat,“ For whatsoever be the purpose for which you use this head, that 
purpose will be accomplished.” So then they made themselves various medicinal 
instruments and* afterwards, found that they were efEcacsoul. Now Trickster 
left and continued wandering, 

34. TRICKSTER CHANGES SELF INTO DEER TO TAKE REVENGE ON HAWTC 

One day he met a hawk Hying about. He was looking for something dead or 
decaying. “You ugly, good-for-nothing fellow, you once played a trick on me 
and I should like to return that compliment.” This was in Trickster’s mind. 
So he lay down at the edge of the water where the waves come up, and took on the 
form of a large dead buck-deer, one who was dead but whose body had not yet 
decayed. The crows were already there longing for the carcass, yet nowhere 
could they find a place at which to attack it, for the hide was still tough owing 
to the fact that putrefaction had not yet set in. Then the hawk came and the 
crows shouted at him. They said to one another, "He alone generally has a 
sharp knife." They had to call for him repeatedly before he came. He was 
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very energetic and went all around the animal Looking for a place at which to 
attack it. Finally he came to the hind part and began working his head into 
the rectum. He hurt Trickster so much in pecking at him that the former 
almost jumped up. Finally, however, he got his head into the rectum, so that 
he could bite at some pieces inside. As soon as hawk’s head was far in, Trickster 
dosed his rectum tightly and arose. “Aha, Mr, Hawk, you once hurt me a good 
deal and T thought to myself that some day I would get even with you." Then 
he went on. The hawk tried to get free but all to no avail. He could not free 
himself. At first he kept his wings dapping all the time but, after a while, he 
only flapped them intermittently. 

35. BEAR LURED TO HlB DEATH WANTING HAWK 

Then Trickster walked on. Soon he came upon a bear and the bear said to 
him, “0, Kunu, how that tail becomes you!" Trickster made no answer but 
kept on. "0, Kunu, how that tail becomes youl If only I were that way!” 
Then* after a while, the bear again spoke, "0, Kunu, how that tail becomes you! 
I wish 1 could have one toot” Then Trickster answered and said, “You are 
always talking in that way. What is the difficulty of obtaining one? Why 
don’t you make one for yourself? When I saw one, a little time ago, I liked it 
and T had one made for me. Anyone who wishes can have one." “All right, 
Kunu, since you think you can make me one, why I wish you would/’ “Good, 
that I will do for you. Now, look at the tail carefully and if anyone asks you to 
give him one like this, do the following/ 1 Thereupon he addressed the hawk, 
“Go, get out, for another tail is desired." So he loosened his hold and there was 
an odor of foul air. The hawk got up and walked away. All his bead feathers 
were gone. Trickster now turned to the bear, and said "Well, let me now first 
prepare you properly for the tail so that when the hawk comes back T can put 
him in your rectum.” Then he took a knife and cut out the bear's rectum and, 
pulling out his intestines, killed him. He built a fire and ringed the hair off the 
bear. “My, how long it has been since I have had the food that I like best! 
Now I surely will get my fill." When he got through preparing the meat he 
put it on to boil. 

35. MINK OtJTWTTS TRICKSTER and gets bear meat 

Suddenly however, he saw a mink at the edge of the water coming toward him. 
“Ah, my little brother, I see you are walking about. Come over here, my younger 
brother, for I am about to eat. Let us eat together." Thus he spoke. Then 
the mink came and he again spoke to him, "My younger brother, a thought just 
occurred to me. Let us run a race and let the one who wins be the chief. The 
one who loses will then dish out the food/’“ In imagination he was already 
thinking of how mink would dish out the food, for he felt positive he would 
unquestionably defeat him. He thought that if mink dished it out he would 
get his fill. 

After a while he spoke to mink again, saying, "Well, little brother, since the 
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ground around here is not suitable for a race, let us run on the ice," The river 
at that time was frozen. Both, accordingly, started off for a place in the river 
from which to start the race. The pot with the food in it was to be the goal 
and the one who would touch the food first was to be declared the winner** 
Both agreed to all these things, Thereupon they started the race. Soon 
Trickster was left far behind. He, however, continued on until he came to the 
crack in the ice. There he stopped suddenly and! spoke to the mink, "My little 
brother, what is it you said when you came to the crack in the ice and walked 
on?" The mink replied, “I said, ‘Crack in the ice, become large ? and then I 
jumped over," So Trickster said the same, "Crack in the ice, become large!" 
Then he jumped over. But the crack in the ice became quite large and he fell 
into the water, Immediately the edges of the crack joined again and Trickster 
was left under the ice. This ia exactly what happened* With Trickster under 
the ice mink dished out the food and ate. He ate hia fill of fat. 

Trickster, in the meantime, kept going under the ice until he got alongside of 
mink, and said, "My little brother, as you have eaten up the food alone, place 
a little piece in your mouth for me, a good piece," He was speaking from under 
the crack in the ice. Then he put a piece in his mouth for Trickster, Then 
Trickster asked him to do it again and again he did it. The fourth time he asked 
he put the last piece in his mouth. Then when the meat was entirely gone he 
drank up the soup and dropped a piece of bear's dung into Trickster's mouth, 1 * 
"My, what a bad fellow he is! He even abuses mel You will die for this I ** 
Outraged, he broke through the ice, came out and chased the mink but the Latter 
finally got under the ice and escaped. 

"It is a shame that he played such a trick on me, that despicable fellow! 
Some day I will get my revenge* He will have no place to which to escape,” 
Thus he spoke. 


37. TRICKSTER PURSUES MINX IN VAIN 

Soon he came to a human habitation and went to the village where he had 
previously married, He thought he would then be able to wreak his vengeance 
on the mink there. He borrowed a very good hunting dog and immediately 
started off in pursuit. But the mink would not come out from under the ice 
and there w ; as thus no way in which he could get at him* Trickster did not care 
how he did it but he certainly wanted to revenge himself on the mink, 

3S. CHIPMUNK CAUSES TRICKSTER TO LOSE PART OF HIS PENIS 

Then he continued his wandering. Suddenly he heard something singing; 

"Trickster, what ia it you are packing? Your penis it is you are packing!" 

"My, what an awful tiling he ie saying, that contemptible person! He seems 
really to know what I am carrying." 17 On he went. Shortly after this, and from 
a definite direction, he again heard singing. It was as if it was just at his side. 

"Trickster, what is it you are carrying? Your testicles, these you are carry¬ 
ing.” 
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"My, who is this that is mentioning these things? He must indeed,, have 
been watching me* Well, now 1 will carry these things correctly*" 88 Thereupon 
he emptied his box and threw everything out. Then he placed his testicles 
underneath next to his back. As he was doing this he again, suddenly, heard 
someone singing right at his side: 

“Trickster, what is it you are packing? What is it you are packing? Your 
testicles underneath, your testicles underneath !" 

“My, what a contemptible person it is who is thus teasing me! He must liave 
been watching my pack," So again he rearranged his pack. He now put the 
head of his penis on top. Then he went on but Boon, unexpectedly, he heard 
the singing at his side again: 

“Trickster, what is it you are packing? Your penis you are packing! The 
head of your penis you have placed on top, the head of your penis you have 
placed on top!" 

"My what an evil one it is who is saying this/ 1 and he jumped towards him. 
But the one who had been singing ran away, exclaiming, "Tigi! Tigil Tigi!" 
It ran into a hollow' tree. It was a chipmunk. “I will kill you for this, you 
contemptible thing,” said Trickster* Thereupon he spoke to his penis, “Now 
then, my younger brother, you may go after him for he has been annoying you 
for a long time.” So he took out his penis and probed the hollow* tree with it. 
He could not, however, reach the end of the hole, So he took some more of his 
penis and probed again, but again he was unable to reach the end of the hole. 
So he unw ound more and more of his penis and probed still deeper, yet all to no 
avail. Finally he took what still remained, emptying the entire box, and probed 
and probed but still he could not reach the end of the hole. At last he sat up 
on a log and probed as far as he could but still he was unable to reach the end. 
"Hoi" said he impatiently, and suddenly withdrew his penis. Much to his 
horror, only a small piece of it was left. “My, what a great injury he has done 
me! You contemptible thing I will repay you for this!" 

39, DISCARDED PIECES THROWN IN LA RE AND TURN INTO PLANTS 

Then he kicked the log to pieces. There he found the chipmunk and flattened 
him out and there, too, to hia horror, he discovered hia penis all gnawed up* 
“Oh my, of what a wonderful organ he has deprived met But why do I speak 
thus? I will make useful objects out of the pieces for human beings to use." 
Then he took the end of hia penis, the part that lias no foreskin and declared, 
"This is what human beings will call the lily of the lake." This he threw in a 
lake nearby. Then he took the other pieces declaring in turn: "This the people 
will call potatoes; this the people will call turnips; this the people will call arti¬ 
chokes; this the people will call ground-beans; this the people will call dog¬ 
teeth; this the people will call gharp-dawg; this the people will call rice," All 
these pieces he threw into the water. Finally he took the end of his penis and 
declared, "This the people will call the pond-lily." He was referring to the 
square part of the end of his penis. 

What was left of his penis was not very long. When, at Last, he started off 
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again, he left behind him the box in which he had, until then, kept his penis 
coiled up, 

And this is the reason our penis has its present shape. It is because of these 
happenings that the penis is short. Had the chipmunk not gnawed off Trick¬ 
ster's penis our penis would have the appearance that Trickster's had at first. 
It was so large that he had to cany it on his back. Now it would not have been 
good had our penis remained Like that and the chipmunk was created for the 
precise purpose of performing this particular act ** Thus it is said. 

40 , COYOTE LEADS TRICKSTER TO VILLAGE 

Then Trickster started wandering around the world again. Soon he came 
across the coyote, “It hardly seems possible for a person to go about but here 
is my little brother actually walking about,” Listen, Little brother, I think 
there is something on the top of yonder hill. Let us go there," said Trickster. 
So they both climbed to the top of the hill and when they got there they had a 
fine view- of the surrounding country, "Little brother, they say you have a 
keen scent. So at least, you always gave yourself out to have. Let us play 
keen-acenter,* 1 I, too, am a keemacenter. Let us try, therefore, to scent and 
see where the nearest people live," Both, accordingly t held their noses up in 
the air and began to sniff. Indeed they were very diligent. Trickster, of course, 
was unable to scent anything. His plan was to behave as though he could and 
watch what coyote would do. He therefore went over to a certain place and 
then stopped for some time. The place he went to was in the direction of the 
timberland. "He must be scenting something" thought the coyote. Now 
Trickster spoke, * A My little brother, near the timber over there some people 
are living. You see, my little brother, you cannot scent as well as I can.” All 
this time, of course, he had not scented anything. He was simply imitating the 
actions of the coyote who seemed to scent something in that direction and 
indicated it by his actions, "Why, my little brother, don't you scent anything?” 
continued Trickster. The coyote answered that he also believed there was 
something over there. Then Trickster said, "Ah, my little brother, I see that 
you can scent a little too. Well, my little brother, let us go over there.” 

Then he went to the place he had meant. When he got there, truly enough 
there was a human village. In this village he remained and there, after a while, 
he got married. After some time had passed, a child was bom to him. As 
this was the time for the tribe to go on their fall move, he left for another place, 
where he lived alone. There he remained and there he made his permanent 
home. He never went back to the village where he had first married. One 
day he spoke to the coyote and said, "My little brother, it is about time for me 
to go and pay a few visits. 

4L TRICKSTER IMITATES MUSKJtAT WHO TURNS ICE INTO 
LILY-OP-TBE-VALLEY ROOTS 

He went first to the village of muskrat. All its inhabitants were very happy 
at his arrival. The children exclaimed, "Our unde has come!" This they 
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repeated again and again. Then the old muskrat spoke to him, “Ah, my older 
brother, hag come! It is good.” Turning to his wife he said, “Old woman, 
prepare some food for my older brother right away. Boil him some roots of the 
lily-of-the-lake,” Thereupon she handed him a pail which he took and went 
out. Then taking a sharp instrument, an awl, he whacked away at the ice. 
After a while the pail was full of ice. This chipped ice he brought to his wife. 
She took it and put it over the fire, hanging it on a hook. After a while, amaz¬ 
ingly enough, she dished out some Uly-of-thc-lake roots. The kettle was now 
filled with these although ice had been put in it originally. Trickster was 
delighted and ate a great quantity of them. When he was finished he left, but 
purposely forgot one of his mittens under the mat so that he would have an 
excuse for calling back to the muskrats that he had forgotten something. When 
he had gone but a short distance he shouted back, “Say, younger brother, I 
left one of my mittens at your house. Let one of the children bring it over to 
me." When the old muskrat heard this he said to one of his children, 4t Say, 
take this mitten over to your uncle. Remember he always talks a good deal. 
Go only part of the way and throw it at him," So the young muskrat went 
Only part way and was about to throw the mitten over to Trickster, when the 
latter said, “Bring it over to me. 1 dread going back. That is why I am asking 
you to bring it over." Then he took the mitten over to Trickster and the latter 
said, "Tell your father that in the morning he is to come over to sec me," When 
the little muskrat got back he told his father, “Father, you are to go over to 
visit my uncle tomorrow morning," “I knew he would say something like that 
and that is why I asked you to throw the mitten at him." “Well, l did go part 
of the way and wanted to throw it at him but he told me not to, that he dreaded 
to go back. For that reason, he asked me to bring it to him. I, therefore, took 
it over to him.” 

Now when Trickster had left he had been asked to take some lily-of-the-lake 
roots with him for his wife but he refused and said, “Never mind, my younger 
brother, remember we have something to eat at our house too,"® 1 He was 
lying, however, for they were entirely out of food just then and it was, of course, 
for this reason he had gone out to visit muskrat. 

The next morning the muskrat went over to Trickster’s. “Well, younger 
brother, it seemed impossible for anyone to travel on such a day but you have 
come! Well, younger brother, what do you want to eat? Old woman, give me 
my bag and my sharp instrument." The old woman was embarrassed at the 
request but, at last, gave him the things he had asked for. Thereupon he 
went to the ice and whacked away at it for quite a while. He filled his bag with 
ice and brought it back. Then he put a kettle On the fire and poured the ice 
into it. All this time his wife felt very much ashamed at his actions. "Brother- 
in-law, he must have seen you do something apd that ia why he is acting in this 
manner," she said. After a while the water got warm and the ice began to melt 
and the water began to run out of the kettle. There was so much water that it 
put out the fire. Tn fact they had to pour out the contents of the kettle outside. 

Trickster stood there unabashed and said, “I wonder why it acted in this 
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strange way? I have always been able to do it before.” Muskrat now took the 
bag, went outside, and brought it back full of ice and poured the contents out 
on the side of the lodge. The ice turned into lily-of-the-lake roots. Then he 
went out again and came back with a bag full of ice. This, likewise,, he poured 
out and it turned into lily-of-the-lake roots. Four times he did this. Trick¬ 
sters wife thanked him very much. "You wicked old woman, what are you 
saying? How often have I done this for you, yet you never thanked me for it! 
Yet you t hank this manl" Then muskrat went home. Trickster said to his 
wife, "Well, this is the way you are supposed to act in order to have plenty 
of lily-of-the-lake roots, muskrat told me. At any rate, old woman, this ought 
to suffice us and the children for some time. They will indeed have food for 
many days to come now. 11 

42. ynicitSTEB mrrhTm snipe's method of pishing 

After some time had elapsed and they had eaten up all the food, Trickster 
said, "Well, old woman, 1 am going to visit one of my younger brothers.” "All 
right, go ahead,” said his wife. So he went to the place where snipe lived. 
When he got there, snipe said, “Aha, my older brother, I thought it was quite 
impossible to walk about but you seem to have done it.” Snipe and his children 
were happy at seeing Trickster. Then snipe said to his wife, "Say, old woman, 
w'hat is my brother-in-law going to eat?” "Well, why don't you try and get 
some fish for him?” said the old woman. "Well, hand over the fibre-twine to 
me,” said the old man. Then he took it and went outside with it. He went to 
a place where a tree was leaning over the edge of the water. To that he walked 
and, standing there, he cried, “Riririgi" and soon many fish came along. From 
among these he selected the largest one. Waiting for it to open one of its gills, 
he entered it, coming out at the other gill* Thus he strung it and brought it 
back with him. Trickster was delighted. They boiled it immediately and soon 
Trickster was able to eat as much as he wished. When he finished eating he 
thanked them and said, “Ah, my younger brother, it is good that you have all 
the fish you want." “Older brother, take some fish along for the children. I 
can go out and get some for you.” "Younger brother, we have some fish to eat 
at home,” answered Trickster with pretended dignity. As a matter of fact, 
of course, they were keenly in want of food. He said this simply to make an 
effect. 

Then he purposely forgot one of his mittens under the mat and went away. 
After he had gone a abort distance he shouted back, "Younger brother, let one 
of the children bring me the mitten that 1 have forgotten at your house. It 
is under the mat." Then old snipe said to one of his children, “Take this mitten 
but stop at some distance from him for he is a great talker." Then the little 
snipe brought the mitten to him and was about to throw it when Trickster said, 
"Here, here, my child, 1 dread to turn back and that is why 1 want you to bring 
it over here,” Then the little snipe took it over to him and Trickster said, 
"Tell your father that tomorrow morning he is to come over to visit me.” 
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When the little snipe got home he said, "Father, you are to go over to our 
uncle’s house tomorrow morning,’* "Now, that is exactly the reason why I 
told you not to go over to him.” "Well I stopped some distance from him, and 
wanted to throw it at him but he told me that he dreaded to turn back and that 
was why he asked me to bring it clear over to him. So I did.” 

In the morning snipe went over to Trickster's house and Trickster said, "Is 
it possible 3 I hardly expected anyone to travel at such a time and yet you have 
come over the rood!” The children were also delighted. "Our uncle has come,” 
they said* "Well, old woman, hand me the fibre-twine so that your brother- 
in-law can have something to eat.” She did not know why he wanted it but, 
finally, she gave it to him anyhow. He took it and went out. He went and 
stood at the edge of the river and said, “tcigirixidjeje” "Well, he is making 
some strange Bounds," thought the old woman. The fish came in great numbers. 
He selected the biggest and, when this fish opened its gills, he intended to enter 
one of them. But, by mistake, he entered its throat* And thus Trickster was 
swallowed by a fish. The children all began to cry and the woman said to 
snipe, "Brother-in-law, he must have seen you do something and that is why he 
is acting in this strange way* Never before have I seen him do this.” Then 
he said, "Sister-in-law, have yon any fibre-twine left?” She gave him a piece 
immediately and he went to a place where a tree was leaning over the edge of the 
water and began to shout. Many fish came to him but not for some time did 
the big fish that had swallowed Trickster come. Finally he came, the cawa- 
xmnkce. Snipe watched him carefully and, finally, a small opening became 
visible where the gills were. This place he immediately entered and soon brought 
out Trickster, Trickster laughed, "Younger brother, never before did this 
happen to me. This is the first time. I thought that you ’were probably very 
hungry after your journey so I hurried and that is how this accident occurred.” 
Then snipe caught many fish and they hod plenty of food for a long time. After 
snipe had gone home, Trickster said, "Well, old woman, am l not a good pro¬ 
vider? We will have fish now for a long time." Then they barbecued the fish 
on a frame* And thus they ate barbecued fish for a long time, for a very long 
time indeed. 

43, TRICKSTER IMITATES WOODPECKER^ WAY OF GETTttfO BEAR 

After some time the fish were all gone and Trickster said, “Well, old woman, 
I must visit one of my younger brothers again for it is only then that I will be 
able to get some food, I am going to visit my younger brother, woodpecker," 
4C You may go," said the old woman. So he went to visit his younger brother. 
After a while he got there and woodpecker said, "Well, well, my older brother 1 
I thought it was quite impossible to travel on the roads but yet you, have made the 
journey.” "'Well, younger brother, 1 have been about a good deal” Then 
woodpecker^ wife said, "Well, old man, what is our brother-in-law going to 
eat? The fresh meat is all gone." "Well, old woman, give me my awl.” Then 
she gave him his awl and he fastened it on his bill. Thereupon he went to the 
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middle of the lodge where the centerpole stood and, hopping on it, exclaimed 
"Kowank, kowank, kowank 1" and looked all around the pole. Then he pecked 
the pole with hia bill exclaiming, '“koko!" Immediately a bear fell down. They 
put it in the fire and singed the hair from its body* Then they cut the body up 
and put it in a kettle. It was not long before it was cooked. Immediately 
they dished it out. Trickster ate veiy much for he was really quite famished. 
When he had finished woodpecker said, "My older brother, you may take some 
home with, you for your children." But he said, "My younger brother, I know 
you mean well but never mind. I also use my awl at times." 

Then he purposely secreted one of his mittens under the mat and went out. 
He had not gone very far before he shouted back, ,f Younger brother, I put one 
of my mittens under the mat and forgot it. Let one of the children bring it 
over to me," Thereupon the woodpecker said to one of his children, "Take 
this mitten over to your uncle but stop some distance away and throw' it at him* 
He bilks a good deal." Then the child went over there and stopped and wanted 
to throw' it over but Trickster said, "Here, here! Bring it over, my child, for I 
dread to turn back and that is why I asked you to bring it over to me/' So he 
took it over to him and Trickster said, “TeU your father to come over to my 
place tomorrow- morning.” When the child came back, he said, “Father, you 
are to go over to uncle "a place tomorrow- morning,” “Now, that is exactly why 
I wanted you not to go too near him and throw' the mitten at him,” replied the 
father, "I wanted to throw it over to him when I w as quite some distance away 
but he forbade me and said that he dreaded to turn back and w-anted me to bring 
- it to him in person. Then I took it over to him,” 

The next morning, early, he went over to Tricksteris. The latter was anx¬ 
iously waiting for him but he spoke as though he were surprised. "My, my I 
Is it possible that my younger brother has come, with the roads in so impossible 
a condition!” Then the old woman said, “Well, brother-in-law, what will you 
eat?” Then Trickster interrupted and said, "I think the old woman is out of 
fresh meat. Give me my awl,” he said to her. As, by this time, she knew 
w T hy he spoke thus she gave it to him. He stuck it into his nose and climbed to 
the top of the lodge center-pole and said, “kowank, kowank, kowank!" Then 
he pecked at the upper part of the pole and made a loud sound. He knocked 
the awl into his nose and made himself unconscious. He was thrown down from 
the pole and fell to the ground unconscious, his nose bleeding profusely. The 
children all began to cry. When the old man finally came to, the old woman 
said, "O my, my brother-in-Law-, he must have seen you do something and that 
is why he is acting in this strange way. He never did this before.” "Younger 
brother,” exclaimed Trickster, "never before did this happen to me + This is 
the first time. It is too bad that it just occurred when you w T ere here.” 

Then woodpecker asked for the aw-1 and they gave it to him. He took it, 
hopped to the top of the centerpole, looked around and said, “Kowank! kowank, 
kowank!” Making a Loud sound at the top of the pole, he knocked down a rac¬ 
coon. It fell to the ground with a thump. Then he pecked the pole again and 
another raccoon fell down* Then he did it a third time and another fell down. 
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Then he did it a fourth time and knocked down a fourth bear. After he hud 
done all this he came down and went home. 

Then Trickster said, “Well, old woman, this is what real men do when they 
want to eat fat. w We will now have plenty of white lard.” 

Now they skinned the animals and made robes from the skins. Some of the 
skins they singed. They also prepared the entrails so they could put them to 
some use and they carefully washed the in test lues. They even cleansed the 
rectum. There was plenty of lard. Even the bones were used for making 
soup. In short, they threw nothing away except the dung. 0 * Thus they had 
plenty of bear meat. They ate and feasted continually and their life was pleasant 
and enjoyable. 

44. TRICKSTER IMITATES POLE-CAT IN GETTING DEER 

After a time they had eaten up everything., It must have been a long time 
for bears are large animals. Then Trickster said, “Well, old woman, we have 
lived a long time on these animals. I think it is about time for me to visit one 
of my younger brothers again. I am now going to visit my younger brother, 
polecat.” "Go ahead and do so, if you wish to obtain something for the children 
to eat for they have finished all the fat. Otherwise they will have nothing." 

So Trickster went to visit his younger brother, polecat. When he got there 
polecat said, “My, my! My older brother has come! It seems hardly possible 
that anyone could travel around now and yet our older brother has done it) 
That is true, my older brother.” The children were also glad. Polecat's family 
was a very good-natured one. They could hardly do enough for Trickster. 
Then the old woman said, “What will our brother-in-law eat? The fresh meat is 
all gone. Why don't you do something,” she said to her husband. "Well, old 
woman, are there any acorns left?” "Yes, there are some left,” she said and 
handed them to him. Then he took the acorn-bag and opened the door and 
said, “Come here, deer, and eat!" Soon many deer came from all the different 
directions and he scattered the acorns in the yard. He hid himself as he spoke. 
As soon as there were many deer in the yard he pointed his anus toward them and 
broke wind in their direction. In this way he killed many. Then both the pole¬ 
cats prepared the deer that had been killed. Some of the meat they put in a 
pot for boiling. Soon it was cooked and served to Trickster. Thus Trickster 
ate very much deer meat. When he was finished they said, "Older brother, 
take with you as much as you can carry. Take it along for the children." 
However he answered, "We still have enough as I did what you have done before 
I left the house. As a matter of fact I shot off all of my ammunition before 
I came here. That is why I came and I want you to give me four rounds,'^ 
"All right,” said the polecat and did something to the Trickster's rectum. ThGn 
Trickster went home. 

After he had gone a short distance he said to himself, “Polecat used to be 
unreliable. Perhaps he has fooled me and I have not discovered it yet." It so 
happened that right near him was a knoll and so he thought it would be a good 
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thing to shoot at it. Thereupon he turned his anus in that direction and broke 
wind and the knoll disappeared. “Well, that unreliable fellow told the truth 
after all!'' After a little while he again became suspicious of polecat's gift, 
thinking that perhaps it was only the first round that worked. So he thought 
that he would test it again. There was a big tree near the place he had come to 
so he decided to shoot at it. He turned his anus toward it and broke wind in that 
direction and the tree was knocked over and destroyed, roots and all. “Well, 
the little wayward fellow, he told the truth after all!” exclaimed Trickster. 
Then he went on and again got nervous thinking that perhaps only the first two 
loads were good. “Well, w T hat am I worrying about? 1 can try it/' Near him 
was a big rock and at that he decided to shoot. So he turned his anus toward 
the rock and broke wind and the rock was blown to pieces. “Well, the little 
wayward fellow' did tell the truth after all!” Then he went on again and soon 
he was quite near his lodge. “ I am sure that he did not give me the full amount" 
Trickster again said to himself, “for he is a very peculiar fellow. He did more 
than I expected in giving me three rounds of ammunition. However, there is 
no need of my talking about it, for I can soon find out.” Right near him was a 
pointed hd] and a very rocky one. At this he w T ould shoot, be thought. Then 
he turned his anus toward the hill and broke wind and the hill disappeared. 
“Well, well, my little brother did tell the truth and f was wrong in doubting 
him.”" Then he went home. 

Early the next morning polecat came to Trickster’s house. “My, my I I 
thought it was impossible for anyone to go about and yet here is my 
little brother!” Everyone was delighted, “It is our unde," they told each 
other. They had found out that when they were told that an uncle had arrived, 
that this meant food for them and for that reason they had learned to like anyone 
who was called uncle/* Then the old woman said, “Well, brother-in-law, what 
do you want to eat?” Then Trickster said, “Are there any acorns left? 1 ' Sure 
enough some of the acorns that they were accustomed to boil were left, “There 
are some of them here,” said the old w T oman, “But perhaps he docs not eat such 
things/ 1 she added. “Give them to me and 1 will try to do something with them. 
That is why I asked for them." She gave them to him and he opened the door 
and scattered the acorns In the yard. Then he hid himself and pointed his 
anus outside and said, “Deer, come here and eat.” “Why, Trickster is acting 
as though he really had something to say!” exclaimed the old woman. Then 
many deer came running and even entered the lodge looking for food. They 
could not, however, see anything. All of a sudden they saw him standing near 
the door, with his anus turned toward them, trying to expel gas. He strained 
himself very much but with each straining simply soiled himself all the more. 
Indeed how could he help it? Then ail the deer left. They even stepped on him 
and bruised him. There he was all covered with blood and filth* 

Then polecat said, “Sister-in-law, have you any acorns left?” “I have a few” 
she answered. “Well, give them to me,” said polecat. Then she handed him 
the acorns and he opened the door the least little bit and scattered them in the 
yard saying, “Deer, come here and eat." Then many deer came and he expelled 
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some gas from his anus into their midst and killed many of them. Only a few 
escaped. Thus he did and went home*" 

"Well, old woman, so must one act in order to obtain many deer." Then 
they began to skin, to barbecue, to broil and to boil them. They surely had 
many deer. Then they rendered some deer fat and froze it in holes in the ground. 
Out of the bones they made soup. The deerskins they tanned and the deer 
hoofs they singed. Then they packed the meat and placed it here and there. 
They also obtained plenty of fresh lard. Of the fat around the intestines they 
made deer-aausage. 1 " 

45. MINE. SOILS CHIEF'S DAUGHTER, AS TU1CKBTER PLANNED 

One day Trickster said, “Well, I think it is about time that we went back to 
the village. Perhaps they are lonesome for us, especially for the children." 1 * 1 
“Well, let us do that, I was thinking of it myself, n said his wife. When they 
were ready to go back, they packed their possessions and began to carry them 
away. It required many trips. Trickster would go for a short distance. The 
children helped but there were so many packs that they did not get very far in a 
day. After a while they got near their home and all the people in the village came 
out to greet him and help him with the packs. The people of the village were 
delighted. “Kunu is back/' they shouted. The chief lived in the middle of 
the village and, alongside of him, they built a long lodge for Trickster, The 
young men would gather there at night and he would entertain them for he was 
a very good-natured fellow. 1 ** The young men always liked to gather around 
him and, when they were out courting women, he would go along just for the fun 
of it. 

One day a traveler came to the village. The Trickster knew who he was* 1 ® 1 * 
The other young men tried to get the stranger to go out courting the girls but 
he would not do it. However Trickster said to him, “Say, the chief's daughter 
is in love with you. That is what the old woman told me she had told her.'* 
“Well,” said the stranger, “it is on account of the other young men that 1 don't 
go out courting although I am perfectly willing to do so. However don't say 
anything about it. I will try it tonight. 11 Then Trickster took some fish-oil 
and some artichoke roots, pounded them together and gave them to the young 
man to eat. He did this purposely in order to play a trick on him . That night 
he went courting with the stranger and, when they got to the place where the 
chiefs daughter was accustomed to sleep, he showed the place to him. Then 
the young man went inside and stayed there all night. Trickster watched him 
all that time. About daybreak something terrible happened! The young man 
was just about to go away when the oil that he had eaten caused him to have 
a passage. He did not know however that it was Trickster's doing. He soiled 
the chief’s daughter. Thqn Trickster shouted t “The traveler has soiled the 
chiefs daughter! 11 He went through the entire village announcing it. The 
traveler was very much ashamed for he was no other than the mink and that is 
why Trickster played this trick on him. He was just going to marry the chiefs 
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daughter when this happened to him. Mink then went into the brush and did 
not return. Trickster laughed heartily at him, “What a funny fellow! When 
you escaped from me I just ached to get hold of you and now you have come right 
here!" Thus he spoke. 

46, COYOTE IS DUPED INTO BEING TIED TO HORSES TAIL 

In the village in which they were staying the people owned two horses. The 
coyote had married into the village. Trickster was very desirous of revenging 
himself on him and coyote, on his side, had the desire of playing a trick on 
Trickster. However Trickster discovered what coyote intended to do and did 
not like it. “Many times he has done me wrong and I let it pass, but this time 
I am not going to overlook it. This time I intend to play a trick on him/’ said 
Trickster. 

Then he went into the wilderness, 111 * to the place where the horses belonging 
to the village, generally strayed. He found one of them and put it to sleep. 
When he was quite certain that the horse was asleep he went after mouse and 
said, "Say, there is an animal dead here. Go to coyote and tell him, ‘My grand¬ 
son, there is an animal dead over there and I was unable to move him. It is 
over there near the village. Pull it to one side and theu we will be able to have 
it to ourselves. J ” Mouse was quite willing and ran over to coyote and said, 
“Grandson, 1 know you are very strong and therefore l wish to tell you that there 
is an animal over there near the village, lying dead. If you will push it aside, 
it will be good, I wanted to do it myself but I was unable to pull it and that is 
why 1 have come over here to tell you, for T have compassion on you." 1 ® 4 Coy¬ 
ote was very much delighted and went to the place, Trickster, at the same 
moment, ran back to the village and waited for them. The mouse and the coyote 
soon arrived and the mouse tied the horse’s tail to the coyote. Tightly she tied 
them. Then the coyote said, "I am very strong and I know that I can pull 
this animal. The animal that T am about to pull is called an elk or a deer/* 
"Well, everything is ready, you may pull it now,” said the mouse. "All right,” 
said coyote and tried to pull it. He woke the horse up and it got scared. Up it 
jumped and finding an animal tied to its tail it got even more frightened and 
began racing at full speed. Coyote was pulled along and looking as though he 
were a branch being dragged. The horse ran to the village and Trickster shouted 
at the top of his voice, "Just look at him, our son-in-law, coyote! He is doing 
something very disgraceful. Look at him!” Then all the people ran out and 
there, unexpectedly, they saw coyote tied to the horse’s tail bouncing up and 
down. The horse finally went to its master and there it was caught. They 
untied the coyote and his mouth just twitched os he sat up. He was very much 
ashamed. He did not even go back to his lodge. He left the village and was no 
more seen. He had a wife and many children but those too he left. From that 
time on he has not lived among people, 1 ® If a person sees him anywhere he is 
ashamed of himself and when one gets very close to him his mouth twitches. 
He is still ashamed of what happened to him long ago. 
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47 . TRICKSTER REMOVES OBSTACLES ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

Trickster stayed at that village for a long time and raised m a ny children. 
One day he said, “Well, this is about as long as I will stay here. I have been 
here a long time. Now I am going to go around the earth again and visit differ¬ 
ent people for my children are all grown up. 1 was not created for what I am 
doing here." 10 * 

Then he went around the earth. He started at the end of the Mississippi 
river and went down that stream. The Mississippi is a spirit village and the 
river is its main road. He knew that the river was going to be inhabited by 
Indians and that is why he traveled down it. Whatever he thought might be 
a hindrance to the Indians he changed, He hod suddenly recollected the pur¬ 
pose for which he had been sent to the earth by Earthmaker. That is why he 
removed all these obstacles along the river, 197 

As he went along he killed and ate all those beings that were molesting the 
people. The waterspirits had their roads only at a short distance below the 
surface of the earth so he pushed these further in. These waterspirit roods are 
holes in the rivers. Many rivers have eddies which it would be impossible for a 
boat to pass through and these he pushed further into the ground. 

48. waterfall is forced to fall on land 

He went all over the earth, and one day he came to a place where he found a 
large waterfall. It was very high. Then he said to the waterfall, "Remove 
yourself to some other location for the people ore going to inhabit this place and 
you will annoy them.” Then the waterfall said, <f I will not go away, I chose 
this place and I am going to stay here.” "I tell yon, you ore to go to some other 
place,” said Trickster. The waterfall however refused to do it. "I am telling 
you that the earth was made for man to live on and you will annoy him if you 
stay here. I came to this earth to rearrange it. If you don't do what f tell 
you, I will not use you very gentlyThen the waterfall said, "I told you when 
I first spoke to you that I would not move and I am not going to.” Then Trick* 
ater cut a stick for himself and shot it into the falls and pushed the falls on to the 
land* 1-1 

49 . TRICKSTER EATS FINAL MEAL ON EARTH AND RETIRES TO HEAVEN 

Finally he made a stone kettle and said, "Now for the lost time I will eat a 
meal on earth.” 111 There he boiled his food and when it was cooked he put it in 
a big dish. He had made a stone dish for himself. There he sat and ate. He 
sat on top of a rock and his seat is visible to the present day. There, too, can be 
seen the kettle and the dish and even the imprint of his buttocks. Even the 
imprint of his testicles can be seen there. This meal he ate at a short distance 
from the place where the Missouri enters the Mississippi. Then he left and 
went first into the ocean and then up to heaven. 

Under the world where Earthmaker lives, there is another world just like it 
and of this world, he, Trickster, is in charge. Turtle is in charge of the third 
world and Hare is in charge of the world in which we live. 119 
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1. HARE BORN OP VIRGIN MOTHER 

Once an old woman Lived together with her young daughter. The Latter was a 
virgin and she tended the fires for her mother. One day the young girl became 
pregnant although she was not married and although she had not had sexual 
intercourse with anyone. She finally gave birth to a child, a hoy, after only 
seven months' pregnancy. Boon after that she died, 1 2 leaving the child to be 
taken care of by his grandmother. So the grandmother raised him. When he 
became big enough, he played outside the lodge and was up to all sorts of mischief. 
Finally he began playing at some distance from the lodge- Day after day he 
began going farther and farther away from his home. 

2. GRANDMOTHER EXTRACTS ARROW SHOT IN HARE 

One day, the child, Hare, went farther than usual and suddenly came upon a 
being walking on two legs. It seemed eo weak that he expected it to fall over at 
any moment. 1 Hare mu ahead of it and waited. When it came near he blew at 
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it p th inki ng he could thus blow it over but be did not succeed. Again and again 
be blew at it, in each case without avail. The fourth time he did it, the being 
walking on two legs became aware of something white (namely the hare) and 
shot at it with an arrow. Hare cried out m pain as he was hit and ran home to 
hie grandmother. She pulled the arrow out of him and said, "It must have been 
one of your uncles 1 and you must have been annoying him for otherwise he would 
not have shot you, 11 “What great people my uncles must be, 1 ” said Hare, “for 
he shot me when I was quite some distance away from him.'* "Grandson, that 
is the weapon these people use for killing game,” she said. Hare then seized the 
arrow and took great care of it. 

3. ARROW WILL NOT SHOOT WITHOUT BOW, WHICH GRANDMOTHER 

makes for hare 

The next morning he took the arrow and went out to the woods. There he 
came upon an elk. He put the arrow in the fork of a tree in line with the elk and 
said, “Arrow', got” Then he pushed it, but it would not go. He flattered it and 
tried again to direct it but it w ould not go, so he went home and spoke thus to his 
grandmother: “Grandmother, the arrow would not obey me and so I could not 
kill an elk* I pleaded with it repeatedly but still it would not go.” Then his 
grandmother said, “My grandson, that is not the way hunters act. They send 
the arrow off by means of an object they call a bow.” “Make me one, grand¬ 
mother,” said Hare. Thereupon the old woman answered, “Grandson, the 
human beings make bows out of a substance called the hickory tree. The 
hickory tree is a tree with smooth bark. If you will go and get some of it for me 
I will make a bow for you.” “There are many such trees right around here, 
grandmother,” said Hare, and ran out to fetch some. He came back soon with 
some poplar twigs, “This is not the right kind, this is what we call poplar,” said 
the old woman. Then he went out again and brought some basswood twigs, 4 
and with these she made a bow. Then she told him the kind of wood to use for 
arrows. In order to get these be had again to go out four times before he brought 
the right ones. After she had made some arrows for him she sent him out to 
get some turkey-feathers, telling him what they were like. He went out and 
caught a turkey alive and when he brought it home he asked her what he was to 
use with which to kill it* She answered, “a frog-tree.” Then he went in search 
of a frog-tree. But he only auceceded in obtaining one after four attempts. The 
old woman then told him that she would have to have some glue and that he 
could get some from the vertebrae of a long fish, the sturgeon. After four at¬ 
tempts he got some. Then the old woman completed making the arrows for him. 
Immediately, he took them and began shooting holes into the lodge. 4 

ti 

4 . how mare obtains eagle tail-feathers 

One day he went out to get some feathers and on the way he climbed a high 
hill. When he reached the top he shouted, “What a nice toy-bird!” But then, 
after a while, from above, there came a roaring sound and suddenly a bird 
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swooped down upon him and earned him away* upwards. Be it remembered 
that he was in the form of a white hareThe bi rd cam ed him away upward a to a 
place where two eagles had their nests. In this nest were four little eagles who 
looked very pretty. Whenever the young eagles spread out their tail-feathers he 
noticed they were very white, 

Then he said to them, “When do your parents come home?'* “Not until 
night," they answered. Thereupon he killed them, took their feathers and 
skinned one of them. Then he put the skin of the one he had killed over himself 
and started to fly down toward the earth. “Whata fine sensation," he said to 
himself as he came flying down in a circle just as the eagles do. Finally he 
reached the earth. 

When he got near his Lodge he put his feathers in the hollow of a tree and went 
home. “Grandmother," he said, u l have obtained some fine feathers but I left 
them in the hollow of a tree outside. 1 wish you would go and get them for me." 
So she went out in search of them. But when she got there and peeped in, a 
streak of lightning shot forth from the feathers and she ran back and said, 
“Grandson, I could not get them for you, I was afraid of them." He told her to 
go again but, again, she came back without them and it was only after the fourth 
attempt that, with eyes closed, she seized them and brought them back to him. 
They were very beautiful and she asked for one but he refused. 7 After that he 
made his own arrows. 

5. bare kills ms grandfather to obtain tobacco 

One day Hare said, “Grandmother, where will I be able to get arrow-points?" 
“Grandson, M she answered, “From your grandfather. He does not live far from 
here. Go first and ask him for some tobacco. Take this tobacco to your other 
grandfather who does not live far from him and then ask him for some arrow- 
points. He will unquestionably give you a few," So he went over to his first 
grandfather, singing the following song as he approached him: 

“Grandmother sent me for some tobacco; that is why I have come!" 

Thus he sang, coming nearer and nearer to his grandfather. He had made 
himself very tall when he started- Then, suddenly, he beard a mighty noise and 
he saw an old man appear, very much frightened. “What is this ? As long as I 
have lived here 1 have never seen so mighty a spirit as you. Whatever spirit 
you are, I give yon a pipeful of tobacco," 

But Hare did not accept it and sang again: 

“Grandmother sent me for some tobacco; that is why I have come!" 

“Hiyil" he shouted and jumped up in the air and landed a little closer to the 
old man. The latter now offered him two pipefuls of tobacco but Hare refused 
these likewise and came still closer. Then he offered him three pipefuls of 
tobacco but again he refused them and came closer and closer. Then, as Hare 
approached him the fourth time, he offered him four pipefuls of tobacco. Hare 
still continued to refuse. Now he was right upon him. Then Hare cried, “Hiyi! 
hiyil" and chased the old man all over the earth. As he ran, he scattered bis 
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tobacco all over the ground. Finally Hare caught up with Him and killed him. 
He turned out to be a big grasshopper. 

Then Hare took some tobacco and went home with it. "Grandmother,” he 
said, "my grandfather would not, at first, give me any tobacco.” "That is just 
like him! He is a bad-natured fellow," the old woman replied, "Don't worry 
about that, grandmother, because 1 made myself very large before I Left and 
when I got to him I took my dub and scattered that old man all over the earth.” 
"Oh, you ugly* big-eyed creature, 1 you must have killed my brother,” she 
shouted, "Well, you evil old woman, I will get my club and scatter you over 
the earth too.” "Oh, grandson, I meant that only as a joke. I am really very 
glad you killed him because he was withholding from your uncles the tobacco 
belonging to them and you were right in killing him." 

6. HARE KJLLS HIS GRANDFATHER, FLINT, TO OBTAIN ARROW-POINTS 

Shortly after this Hare went to Flint and approached him in the same way as he 
had approached the first old man. He transformed himself into a tall being and 
sang as he came near the lodge of Flint. At the end of his song he would always 
exclaim, "Hiyi! Hiyi!” 

When he finished the song for the first time, Flint said: "Whatever spirit you 
are, 1 give you an arrow-point from my wrist, one that I value very much.” The 
second time Flint said, "Whatever spirit you are, I give you a flint from my ankle, 
one that I value very much. ” The flin ts from his wrists and ankles were actually, 
his poor ones. 

Finally, after Hare had sung for the fourth time, he jumped toward him and 
chased Him all over the earth, clubbing him and forcing him to scatter his flint 
arrow-points all over the earth.* Then he killed him. Thereupon he picked up 
some of the flint arrow-points that he found. The best ones w ere blue. 10 Those 
that came from his stomach were white, while still others were red and black. 

With these he returned to his grandmother and said, "Grandmother, for a long 
time my grandfather refused to give me any arrow-points.” "Yes, grandson, 
that is his nature; he is a cross man.” "Don’t worry about that grandmother; 
don't mind his crossness for 1 made myself large and using ray club, I scattered 
his body all over the earth." "Oh, you ugly, big-eyed, big-eared creature, I hope 
you did not kill my brother,” said the old woman. "You evil, old woman,” said 
he, "I'll go after my club and scatter you all over the earth, too," "Grandson, I 
only said that in fun > Actually I am glad. You have really helped your uncles, 
for my brother had been keeping these flint arrow-points from them." Then 
Hare mode some arrows for himself. Theyiqpked most fear-inspiring. When¬ 
ever he pressed one very tightly the lodge would be filled with lightning. 

7. HARE KILLS SHARP-ELBOW 

The next morning he went out hunting again and, on the w T ay, came across an 
animal, a straight-homed elk* He shot it and told it to fall down dead on the 
outskirts of Sharp-elbow’s 11 village. Then Hare came home. When he got 
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home he told his grandmother that be had shot an elk in the belly and that he 
would go and trail it in the morning. 

The next morning he took up the trail and finally came to the place where he 
had ordered it to fall dead. To his surprise it had been dressed and nothing re¬ 
mained of it except the entrails. So he continued on to the village. There, on 
the outskirts, lived an old woman. 13 Her lodge he entered. “Grandmother,” 
he said, "yesterday I wounded an elk and my coming here is for the purpose of 
finding it.” “Grandson, this is what happened. A great number of warriors 
were gathered here. In fact they have just left. As they were here a wounded 
elk with an arrow in it came by and fell dead just outside the lodge. All of them 
tried to pull it out, I, too, went over but you might know that a person like 
myself would hardly get permission from those people to try to pull it out. So 
all 1 could obtain was a little blood. From that blood i am now making some 
soup." Thus she spoke, 

“Grandmother, who pulled out my arrow?” inquired Hare, “Grandson, the 
chief, Sharp-elbow, pulled it out.” “That arrow' is mine. It is a fear-inspiring 
thing. I don't suppose you have any such arrows around here?” “Indeed it 
was fearful, However let me see one of your arrows,” said the old woman. So 
he took one out. As he did so the entire lodge became filled with lightning. 11 
“Oh grandson, put your arrow back in its quiver,” she said. “Now I know,” she 
added, “that it is your arrow'.” “Grandson,” so she continued, “I have made 
some broth from the blood of the elk and here is a little for you,” After she had 
handed him a bowl of soup, she said, "You can warm your arrow-quiver with it.” 
“Very well,” said Hare, and was about to pour it into his arrow'-quiver 14 when the 
old woman stopped him and said, “Grandson, I did not mean that. I meant that 
you can warm up your ribs with it*” So he took it up again and was about to 
draw up bis clothes and pour it upon his ribs. But, again she stopped him, and 
it was only at the fourth time that he finally did w'hat she meant and drank it. 

"Now, grandmother, let my friend go after my arrow'." “Ob, grandson, he 
will be killed," she answered. "I thought you said he W'as a chief? How, there¬ 
fore, can he fight and be killed?” 11 Then turning to the young man in question 
he said, “Young man, go after my arrow.” Now- the young man was a grandson 
of the old woman and, yet, here be was calling him friend l ] * 

The friend started out and when he came to the village of Sharp-elbow, he 
said, “My friend wants his arrow.” But the chief did not so much as answer him 
and so he went back without it. “Go again," said Hare. Three times he w T ent 
back. At the fourth time Sharp-elbow' said, “There it ia, take it I” The friend 
went forward and tried to reach it but the chief, Sharp-elbow-, using Ins elbows, 
thereupon tore him open and said to his attendants, “Hang him up to dry. I will 
soon make a nice meal of him*” 

Someone ran over to the old woman and told her that her son had been killed 
by Sharp-elbow'* Then Hare, who w-as present, turned to the old woman and 
said, “I thought you told me your grandson was a chief, and yet this man says 
he has been killed. However, I will now- go over and see this chief Sharp-elbow 
myself* Have you a whetstone, grandmother?” “Here is one," she said. 
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Taking it, he went over to Sharp-elbow's village and when he got there he found 
the chief in a long lodge full of the best-looking of women, all of them his wives, 17 
"Say,” said Hare, "I understand my arrow is here, I sent for it before, but I 
hear that you are killing people on account of it, killing them because they ask for 
it. So, therefore, I thought I would come for it myself.” 

The arrow was stuck between the lodge wall and the poles, just above where 
Sharp-elbow was lying. "There it is,” said the latter, “You can get it,” Then 
Hare put the whetstone between hims elf and the chief and bent forward to 
reach it, As he did so Sharp-elbow jabbed him with his elbow' but he struck the 
whetstone and broke his elbow*. “Well," said Hare, “if you have any more jabs 
just come on with them/* "All right/ 1 said Sharp-elbow and jabbed him with his 
other elbow\ But he broke that too so then he used his knees and broke those, 
"Weill” said Hare, “now I will show* yon how to kill people/ 1 So he shot him, 
the arrow going clear through him. Then Hare took his friend down from where 
be had been hung and throwing the body aside said* "What makes you go to 
sleep here? I sent you for my arrow, not for you to go to sleep/" 1 Immediately 
his friend came to life again and wrent home. Hare then took his arrow down and 
told the people to bum up all of Sharp-elbow^ children and all of his wives who 
were pregnant. 1 * This they did. Then the people said to Hare, "We would 
like to go over to the place where you live and take care of tbe village for you/** 4 
But Hare answered, "No, You can have your old chief back again and live as 
you used to for I have killed the one who was abusing you/* So the people 
thanked him and Hare returned home. 

When he got home he said to his grandmother, "Listen, grandmother, I went to 
trail my elk* but Sharp-el bow's people had already taken it when I reached his 
lodge What a great man Sharp-elbow is!” "Yes/ 1 said his grandmother, 
“Sharp-elbow is one of the great spirits.” ai “Oh,” said Hare, “I think you make 
too much of him, for I took grandmother’s whetstone and let him break his 
elbows on it and then T killed him and had him burned up,” "Oh t you big-eyed, 
big-eared, big-footed creature, you have killed my brother/' she exclaimed, 
"Oh, you evil old woman, I will shoot you and bum you up, also/* he answered. 
"Ah, grandson, X only said that in fun. I am really glad, for my brother had 
been abusing your uncles and your aunts and you did a good thing in killing him,” 

8. hare kills ms grandfather, bear 

One day, shortly after this, Hare said, "Grandmother I am going over to my 
grandfather, the bear, to pay him a visit/ 1 “It is good, my dear grandson/* 
said the old woman, “you may go and he will be glad to see you,” “Grand¬ 
mother, I will take a sack of acorns for him,” "All right, you may do so/ 1 So 
Hare went off* When he got there he placed the sack of acorns outside of the 
lodge and went in* "Oh, my dear grandson,” exclaimed the bear, "so you have 
come at last!” “Yea, I have come/’ said Hare, "and I have brought you a sack 
of acorns which I have left outside.” After a while, Bear walked out and came 
back and asked, “Grandson, where is the sack?” "Why I left it right outside/* 
said Hare. After the bear had come back for the fourth time Hare went out to 
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show- him but it was nowhere to be found. So he said, "Grandfather, you have 
eaten it up already,” "Grandson, I found a half of an acorn out here and I took 
it up with my left hand and ate it. Is that what you meant? You said that you 
had brought a sack full of acorns and it is for that I have been looking," said the 
bear. "Yes, that is what I meant,” said Hare, "and it was a sack full," 

Then Bear spoke to Hare saying, "Grandson, I don't suppose you have had 
your meal yet.” So he put a kettle full of fat to boil and soon Hare had a big 
meal. 

After the meal Hare suddenly said, "Grandfather, you have been Living here a 
long time, have you not?” "Yea, grandson, I have been living here a long time.” 
‘'Don’t you ever get frightened?” * ‘No, grandson, I am not afraid of anything. s 111 
Then, after a pause. Hare said again, "Grandfather, do you know that the 
country ie full of wars?” "Yes, indeed, grandson, but I am not afraid of it.” 
"Well, grandfather/’ said Hare, “I feel rather uneasy about it and that is why 
I am talking in this way.” Then Hare went out and scattered dung all around 
the lodge, stuck feathers in tb© dung and told the piles of dung to give the war- 
whoop early in the morning. Thereupon he went back and said, "Grandfather, 
aren’t you really afraid of this?* 1 and he took out one of his arrows and showed it 
to him. "No/ 1 said he. Then he took out another and still another but it was 
only when he took out the fourth one that the old man said, "Grandson, put that 
away quickly for of that one 1 am afraid/* 

As soon as night came they went to bed. During the night the old man had a 
nightmare and yelled in his sleep, ho Hare called to him, "Grandfather, wake up, 
you are having a nightmare]” The old man w T oke up immediately and said, 
"Grandson, I had a nightmare, I dreamt that 1 w r as shot under the ana with an 
arrow like the one that you showed me/* "Now, there you are grandfather. I 
told you that T have been feeling uneasy ever since I came here this evening.” 

Early in the morning the war-whoop was given outside. It was so loud that it 
seemed as if the enemy were right upon them, "Ohl” said Hare, and rushed 
outside and waited at the door for the old man to come out* When finally he 
did come Hare took good aim and shot him under the arm, the arrow going clear 
through him. 

Then Hare went home and said, "Grandmother, what a great man my grand¬ 
father is!” "Yes,” said she, "he is one of the great spirits.” "Oh, I wouldn't 
praise him too much. This is what I did to him.” And he went through the 
motions of shooting. "Oh, you big-eyed, big-eared, big-footed creature, you 
must- have killed ray brother,” she exclaimed, "Well, you evil old woman, I will 
wait for you outside and shoot you under the arm just as I did him,” said Hare, 
"Oh, I only said that in fun. Actually I am glad, for now- we shall have plenty 
of fat to eat,” she said." 1 

9. GRANDMOTHER AND HARE BRINQ HOME THE BEAR MEAT 

IN SEPARATE PIECES 

They now went over to pack the bear home. They skinned him and cut him 
into pieces. After this was done Hare said, "Grandmother, will you carry the 
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head?” “No," said the old woman, “I am not a matt that 1 should be carrying 
heads," He who does the killin g is the one to carry the head.” "Well, grand¬ 
mother, will you carry the hind-end then?” "How could I cany a bear's hind-end 
with such a back as I have?"” "Well, grandmother, will you carry the ribs 
then?" "If I were to do that I am sure my riba would grow long,"™ Thereupon 
she began to sing, 

"Grandson, that I will pack; 

Grandson, that I will pack.” 

and then she began to dance. However he let her pack the hind-end JT and she 
started off right away. He followed her but after a short time she turned off the 
road. Then he began to think and wonder what grandmother was up to by 
turning off the road. * 

Now the old woman had a deerskin with her which she took up to the top of a 
hill and upon which she slid down, pack and all. When at last she got home she 
told her grandson that she had lost her way and had finally turned up in a village 
where they had used her pack for a baU. That is why it was dirty she explained. 
Continuing, she said that one of Hare’s friends, who happened to be there, finally 
got the pack back for her, whereupon she came home. Then Hare asked, 
"Grandmother, was it my friend Gieoknuxgigft?” "Yes, yea, grandson, he ia the 
one I mean.” Now there really was no such person. Hare had merely invented 
the name to see what she would say and to find out what she had been doing all 
the time. Suddenly Hare said, "Grandmother, you must cook for yourself and I 
will do the same*"* 4 So they each cooked for themselves and each had plenty of 
fat to eat. 


10, ffARE slits me nose while vismpro 

"Grandmother," said Hare one day,, "1 am going over to visit my uncles." 
"You may go T ” said she* So he left. On the way he came to a large river and he 
shouted, "Crabs, come here!" Immediately a large number of crabs came over 
to him. He caught a large one and said, "Lend me your boat ]” Then he skinned 
the crab and, turning up its tail for a sail, exclaimed, "Blow me across!" Then 
the wind changed and blew him across the river- So he sailed across in the shell 
of a crab, singing as he proceeded. 

Finally he go t to the other side and, pull in g his boat to one sidcj went on. Soon 
he came to a lodge and this he entered. Those within said, "Hahol our grandson 
has come." Those within were people without bodies; they consisted only of 
heads. All in turn stopped to greet him and said, "Our grandson must indeed be 
hungry.” So they boiled something for him to eat. They boiled bear riba with 
com. This he ate and he thought it delicious, and he ate a great deal of it. In 
eating he used a knife that they had handed him. He would first bite a piece of 
meat and then cut it off* Suddenly, accidently, he cut a slit in his nose. Blow¬ 
ing his nose, he yelled with pain. 3t "Our grandson has cut himself. Give him 
another knife.” He was very much pleased with the new- knife they gave him 
and did not seem to mind the fact that he had cut himself* 
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Soon Hare went home. When he got home his grandmother said, 4 ‘Oh, my 
grandson has disfigured himself while visiting.” Ever since that time* even to 
the present day, whenever anyone goes visiting his uncles, they say he is going 
somewhere to slit his nose, 

11. RARE KILLS PEOPLE WITH BODILESS BEADS 

One day Hare went to visit his uncles or* as they say* to slit hie nose. He came 
to another long lodge full of the same kind of people, as before, that is, people 
without bodies. He went in and again they said, “Oh, our grandson must be 
hungry. Let us boil something for him.” This they did and he ate quantities 
of food again. 

When he was finished, the heads said, “Let us eat our grandson. He looks so 
good to eat,’ 1,0 So they closed the door and blocked all other possible places of 
exit. However he spied a little opening somewhere and ran out there. One 
of the heads said, “He has gone. Run after him!*' So they all pursued him. 
One in particular followed behind them, shouting, “Catch him! Catch him!" 
Finally Hare got tired so he ran up a tree. Rut the head behind came up and 
said* “Gnaw the tree down!' 1 So all encircled the tree and began to gnaw it 
down. But Hare got away again. "Oh, he has gotten away again!” So they 
spurred one another on again and shouted, “Chase him !” They chased him and 
he ran up a tree again. Again they gnawed it down and again he ran away, 
Now, for the fourth time, he went up a tree and again they began to gnaw at it. 
Suddenly one of them said, “Ah, it is bitter! It is bitter 1” and began to spit. 
But another one spurring the others on to continue* said: “Wait till he comee 
down.” So they stopped and waited till he would have to come down. Finally 
Hare got tired of staying there and pondered to himself, “What shall I do now?” 
Then he began to sing; 

"Bodiless heads, I want to go by, 

Go to sleep! Go to sleep 1” 

And so they said to one another, “Our grandson says sleep* so let us sleep.” 
Thus they spoke but they only feigned sleep. Finally, however, after he had 
aung the song four times, they actually went to sleep. Then he came down very 
quietly. However when he reached the ground he made a noise. Immediately 
he rushed away. The heads woke up and shouted, “Our grandson has gone!” 
and gave pursuit. Hare kept running until he came to a creek over which he 
jumped. Then the pursuers yelled* “He has jumped across!” and the last one 
exclaimed, “Jump across too!” So all tried. But they failed and fell into the 
creek and were drowned. Hare thereupon chased the dead heads down the 
stream* built a fire and threw' them in. Then he took some stones* ground their 
remains very finely and threw them back into the creek saying, “You tried to 
abuse people. From now on the people will call you fast-fish and when they step 
into the water you will nibble at their ankles,”” 

Then he went home to his grandmother. She scolded him again, as on former 
occasions, and said that the heads were her brothers. But he told her that he 
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would make a fast-fish of her and, thereupon, as always, she said that she was 
really glad that he had killed them because they were abusing his uncles and 
aunts and that he had done a good thing. 14 

12, BARE KILLS THE TALL BEING 

One day as Hare was wandering about in his usual fashion, he heard something 
moving, so he went to see what it was. It turned out to be a tall man with a big 
cane and very small about the waist." Hare thought to himself, “How jg it he 
docs not break in two?” So he blew upon him and tried to break him in two. 
After each attempt-he tried three times and failed—he w T ould run ahead and 
wait for him and blow' upon him again. The fourth time the tall being noticed a 
small white object sitting on the ground, so he placed his cane upon it and 
smashed it Bat. 

As Hare did not come home for some time, his grandmother begpn to worry 
and went to look for him, saying to herself, “That grandson of mine must be up to 
one of his foolish tricks again. 1 * Finally she came to where the tail being was 
living and said, “Brother, my little grandson is missing and I am looking for him. 
He is full of mischief so I thought you might, without intending it, have harmed 
him in some way. That i b why I have come to see you.” Then she went over to 
the place where he had placed his cane and she found him. “Oh, you big-eyed, 
big-eared, big-footed, slit-nosed, bad creature, get up and come away from here,” 
and she took him by the arm and lifted him up*" “Grandmother,” replied 
Hare, “I w as sitting far away from this being yet he could do this to me. What a 
great man grandfather must be!” 

The next morning Hare started for the home of hie grandfather but this time 
he made himself very tall, even taller than the tall being itself. He also took a 
cane with him. Then he went looking around for him. The cane that he took 
along was a big cedar tree which he had pulled up by the roots. Finally, as he 
came near the tall being, that one was singing, 

“Who is the equal of me? Who is the equal of me? 1 * 

Then Hare, likewise, began to sing the same song. The big being saw him and 
exclaimed, “Well, well! In all my life I have never met anyone equal to me.“ 
Where did you come from?” he asked. Then Hare asked the same question. 
“Well,” said the other, “come, we will walk together” So they walked on to¬ 
gether and as they were going, Hare placed his cane on the tall being and smashed 
him to pieces. And the tall being turned out to be a large ant. Then Hare 
spoke, “You were trying to abuse human beings and, for that reason, you will 
henceforth remain down there dose to the earth and the people will tramp upon 
you.'* 


13. HARE TRAPS THE HUN 

Then Hare proceeded on until he came to a nice road. “Now, what kind of a 
being constructed this road?” he mused. “WTioever it was 1 am going to catch 
him,” he thought to himself. So he took some nettleweeds and mad© a trap. 
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The next morning he went to inspect it but whoever it was who was walking 
along this road had broken the trap. So he made another trap, this time of sinew 
strings and, in the morning, he went over to inspect it but again the trap was 
broken. So, again, he made some rope, this time out of basswood bark and set up 
another trap. But that which he was trying to trap broke away again. Finally, 
he went to his grandmother and said,"Grandmother, will you make me a very 
strong rope?’* She agreed and took some of her hair and braided it. Witb this 
he made another trap. The next morning he heard someone singing: 

“Hare, come and untie me; Hare come untie mel 

Hare, what will the people do? 

Hare, come and untie me! Hare, come and untie mel” 

"So you are up to your tricks-again, you big-eyed, big-eared, big-footed, slit-nosed 
evil object,” exclaimed his grandmother and taking a wooden poker she hit him 
with it* Hare cried out in pain “Ouch! Ouch!” and ran away in the direction 
of the singing. When he got near he saw something shining. He tried in vain 
to untie it so he went home, borrowed a knife from his grandmother and ran over 
to the object he had captured. When he got there, he closed his eyes and running 
up as far as he could, cut it loose. However his buttocks got thoroughly scorched 
and sore for what he had trapped was the sun. And thus was he scorched by the 
sun.** 

14. HARE IS SWALLOWED BY A WATER-MONSTER WHOM HE KILLS 

One day as he was walking along in his accustomed way, be saw an object on 
which there appeared many people. They were riding on top of it and crying as 
they rode along. "I wonder what they are doing?” he mused. So he got on and 
rode with them but they said to him, "You had better get off for we are not hav¬ 
ing any fun here.” "Why,” answered Hare, "it is fun to sit still and yet be 
moving.” Just then he was engulfed by something and found himself in an 
enclosure from which he could not get out. The old woman, thinking something 
was wrong, went over to the being on which they had been riding and asked, 
"Brother, my little grandson is lost, so I came over here to look for him.” So 
he vomited Hare up for her and she brought him home. “Grandmother,” Hare 
was saying as he went home with her, “I was far away when this being engulfed 


The next morning Hare went out and, gathering some flint arrow-points, he 
covered himself with them. Then he went on top of a hill and sang: 

"You who can lap them in; 

"You of whom it is said, you lap them in; 

"Lap me in! Lap me ini” 

Thus he sang. Then the thing came at him as fast as a flame shoots up. 11 But 
Hare jumped aside as he attempted to lap him in and he missed him . Then 
when the being came back again, Hare sang the same song again. It was loaded 
with people. As he was sitting there and singing, the being spoke, "I thought I 
lapped you in once.” He tried again to lap him in but always missed him, 
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Three times be missed him. The fourth time' however. Hare allowed himself to 
be lapped in voluntarily, 

inside he found many people who were crying. “What are you crying about? 
Is it not fun to ride in a carrier like this?'* “Hare/* they answered, “we are all 
going to die, that is why we are crying.” Then Hare said, “Don't cry. We are 
not going to die and, besides, it is such fun to ride in a carrier like this, So why 
are you crying?” Then they were swallowed again. 11 Inside there were many 
people, some dead and some dying; some were still strong and some were very 
weak. Then Hare began to play inside the thing and it said, “I don't fed quite 
well. I guess I must have swallowed something bad that I ought to vomit up 
again.” So he vomited and Hare w T as thrown up but he was immediately 
washed back and swallowed again. Four times he was vomited up. Only after 
he had been washed back and swallowed for the fourth time did Hare speak to the 
people. Then he said* “If any of you can find something in my head you will 
live.” So they looked all over his head. Finally one of them said, “We have 
found this,” and handed him pieces of flint. "Good, you will live,” said Hare. 
Then he made a large arrow-point and said, “There is plenty of fat in here," and 
began cutting out fat from the insides of the object and eating it. The object 
began to groan and Hare kept right on until be got to the place where its heart 
was throbbing. This be cut to pieces and then cut a hole through its side and 
led the people out. There they found a long lodge full of women that the being 
had forcibly taken from the people and married. 4 * They killed all the children 
and all the w-ornen that were pregn ant and burnt them up. 

Thereupon Hare went home and told his grandmother about it. The old 
woman scolded him and he threatened her but, at the end, as usual, she thanked 
him, saying that she had only been joking and that Hare had really saved the 
lives of his uncles and his aunts. 

15. BABE KILLS BEtNG WHO ATTEMPTS TO SMOKE HIM OUT OF A HOLE 

One day Hare said, “Grandmother, I am going to the place where one can get 
rope-grass.” The old woman said, “All right, grandson, you may go.” So he 
started out. Soon he came to a big ravine along which he walked for some 
distance. He knew' that someone was there in front of him so he sang as he 
walked along: 

‘Tf one of my uncles is at the rope-grass place, 

“I will fight with him,” 4 ® 

The one that was there heard and inquired, “Hare, w hat did you say?” So the 
Hare repeated, “I said that if there is anyone at the place where rope-grasa is 
collected, 1 will play with him.” “No* Hare, that is not what you said,” that 
being answered, “you said you would fight with him.” “No,” said Hare, “I 
did not say that. 1 said that I would play with him.” “No,” said the other, 
“you said T will fight with him, 1 you big-eyed, big-eared, big-footed creature!” 
"No,” continued Hare, “I did not say that. I said I vvould play with you, you 
homely bob-tailed, ring-eyed object,” replied Hare and started to run. “Oh 
Hare, you will die for this!” exclaimed the other and ran in pursuit of him. 
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Whenever he was about to overtake him, Hare would jump aside and thus 
escape. Finally when Hare was tired out he came to a hole in the ground and 
into this he escaped, “Hare yon have saved yourself,” the being told him. 
Shortly after, however, the being said to Hare, "Hare, how do objects get out 
when, like you, they crawl into a hole?” 11 “Well,” answered Hare, "they get 
some of grandmother’s reed-matting and smoke me out with it, Then I always 
come out.” "Good,” said the other* "you stay right here and don’t go out, for 
I wish to go and get some of this matting.” "Certainly,” said Hare* "where 
could I go to? I will remain here.” So the other one went away and* as soon as 
he went away, Hare also left. Then he got four acorns from an oak tree and put 
them in the hole* To one of them he said* "If this being talks to you* you must 
answer.” Then be taught it what to say and* taking a forked stick, hid himself 
nearby. 

Finally the being came back and asked* “Hare are you still in there?” "Yea,” 
came the answer. "Where else could I go? I am still here, for you told me to 
remain here.” One of the acorns was speaking. Then the being stuffed the 
hole with the matting, lit it and stood there waiting for Hare to come out. It 
began to bum inside and booh one of the acorns burst* making a loud report. 
"There*” said the being, waiting, "one of Hare’s eyes has burst.” After a while 
there was another report and he said, “There goes the other eye.” Then there 
was another report from within and he said, “Aha* there goes one of Hare’s 
testicles.” When he heard a fourth report he said, "There goes the other 
testicle.” Now Hare* taking his forked stick and sneaking up behind him* placed 
the fork over his neck, pushed this being into the fire and burnt it to death. 
Hare* taking some basswood bark* then tied its remains to the stick and took 
them home. 

16. HARE PLAYS HOAX ON HIS ORANUMOTHER TO EAT ALL 

THE FOOD ALONE 

When he got home he said, "Grandmother, we are going to have some soup for I 
have brought a wildcat with me that I killed.” "Ah, grandson* I am glad of 
It” So they both dressed it and singed it nicely. Suddenly Hare took some 
blood and threw it at grandmother’s legs* saying to her at the same time* "Grand¬ 
mother* you are having your menses! You are going to kill my war-weapons 1”" 
Thus he shouted. So she looked down and the blood waa flowing down her 
lege. "Oh dear! I must have killed my grandson’s war-weapons,” she said and 
she went out immediately. After she had gone some distance away she shouted, 
"Grandson, where shall I make my lodge?” and he shouted back, "A little further 
back still. There you may make your lodge.” Instead of going further away, 
however, she really came nearer to the lodge and said in a low voice, "Where?” 
and he shouted back "A little further still.” The fourth time she came right 
up to the lodge and said almost in a whisper, “Where?” "Just where you are*” 
he said* So there she made her lodge. Then Hare said, "Grandmother, we 
were just about to have some meat but as it is impossible for you* in your present 
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CMiditiori, to eat any, l will not eat any of it eiiher and, instead, give a feast 
with it.” u 

'limn hit went orjLiidf: and abouM, "Come, you are all invited to a feast V* 
Afi.i-r a whiff ho pretondwl that fvornft one fwi come and began talking but, of 
foMrwr, he wfLH only feigning. Actually he changed his voice so that he could fool 
his grandmother and thus lx: aide to cat the fixid alone. When the meat was 
cooked he made a long filial speech and ate up everything alone. ^Grand¬ 
mother/' he naid afterwards, "a large number of people came to the feast and 
among them wax an old man who naid that he was coming over to court you. 
I told him he might do it. Now I hope you will let him for we are all alone and it 
dufsH not bx>k nice. Indeed, people might talk about m if we continue living 
here all alone for the rest of our lives." "All right, grandson, if that is your 
denim, it xhall 1 xs aa you winh." Then Hare said again, "Grandmother, you will 
easily lie able to recognize the old man when he comes, because he has only one 
cyo.” 

When night came Hare took out one of his eyes and, leaving it outside, entered 
the lodge and stayed with his grandmother all night. 44 Early in the morning he 
left and went back to his own lodge. But when he got to the place where he 
had left bin eye he had great trouble in finding it and when he found it he saw 
that mice had gnawed at it- The next morning he told his grandmother that she 
might come in. He had, of course, eaten all the meat. That waa the only 
miNon that he had wanted her to go away.” 

17. FliOQ THREATENS HARE WHO KILLS HIM 

One night something came outside of Hare’s lodge and sang: 

"You who live with your grandmother, wherever you go I will trail you with 
dijgr* and crush you in my mouth. 11 

"Oh, grandmother, we are in a bad fix! Now we shall surely die,” said Hare. 
"Only if we hide between the reed mattings will we be able to save ourselves.” 4 * 

"You who live with your grandmother, if you hide between the reed matting I 
si lull find your scent with dogs,” it sang. 

"Oh, grandmother, we are in bad straits 1 The only place we can hide is under 
the floor mattings,” But the being song; 

11 You who live w-ith your grandmother, if you hide under the floor mattings, I 
will find your scent with dogs.” 

"Grandmother, we are in bad straits) Let us change ourselves into charcoal 
and sit under the embers/ 1 said Hare. 

"If you change yourselves into charcoal and sit under the embers, l wdll find 
your scent with dogs." 

"Oh, grandmother, the only thing we can do now [g to go up to the sky." 
But the being said: 

"If you go up to the sky, I will find your scent with dogs." 

Then Hare got angry and w ent outside and looked around the lodge but could 
kw nothing. So finally, he asked his grandmother whether she knew r where the 
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being was who was speaking, and she answered, -‘Over in that direction.” He 
looked in the direction she mentioned and there he saw a little frog. "So it is 
you? How come you to speak in such a fashion?”he said, and smashed him with 
his dub. Yet he wondered how it had been possible for such an object to speak 
in this way so he opened its mouth and he saw that it had long teeth. Then he 
knocked out the frog’s teeth, burned the frog up and exclaimed, fr You talk too 
much and you scare people. Henceforth you will never be able to harm anyone.” 

18. HAEE GOES APTEU STOLEN SCALP 

One day as Hare was ambling along again he heard some people shout at him, 
"Look, there is a little Hare!” So Hare ran away to seek shelter in a thicket. 
But again they said, "Little Hare has run into a thicket,” So Hare ran away 
again and hid under a log. But again they said, "The little Hare is hiding 
under a log.” Hare, then, ran away again and went into a hole in the ground. 
But they again called out, "The little Hare hag run into a hole in the ground so 
give chase to him.” Hare then ran up a hollow tree but they said again, “The 
Hare has gone up a hollow tree.* 1 Finally Hare ran away until he came to a 
lodge where someone from within spoke to him, "Grandson, come inE” So he 
went in and there he found an old man with his head bandaged up. "It was I who 
caused you to come here for I want you to do something for me. This, grandson, 
is what brought you here” and he took a wood tick from Hare's ears. "This is 
the one that was always telling me where you were going whenever you tried to 
hide, so how could you ever have succeeded?” Then the old man continued, 
"Grandson, you must be hungry*” "Kettle, get some water in yourself and 
hang yourself over the fire I” 14 Immediately the kettle began to move about and 
do as it was told. It went after some water and then hung itself on the kettle- 
hook all by itself. "Now, plate; put some dried sweet com in the kettle,” and, 
immediately, the plate began to move and put some com in the kettle. "Now put 
some bear-ribs in the kettle,” and it did so* The old man seemed to be working 
his mouth only and whatever he said took place. "Now, plate, put some of 
the food on yourself and come before Hare,” and it did as it was told. Hare was 
very much surprised at the way orders were being given and obeyed* When he 
wag through eating, the plate went and got a watermelon and set it before Hare. 

Finally the old man said to Hare, "Grandson, I want you to do something for 
me* You see me now with my head bandaged up. That is because my scalp 
has been taken away. Those who have taken it, carried it across the ocean and 
are keeping it there. A great many people have tried to get it and failed. Now, 
I would like to have you try to get it and that is why I asked you to come here. 
I believe you could get it, for you are a smart and clever fellow. If you get it for 
me I will give you the power to order things about as I do and you will then be 
able to pass on that power to your uncles and aunts*”* T Then Hare said, "Grand¬ 
father, I will try it.” "AhE” said the old man, “Grandson, it is good. You can 
start in the morning. Now, when you get to the edge of the lake, you will find 
the home of your grandfather, beaver, and you must ask him to take you across.” 
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19. HARE DINES WITH BEAVERS 

Id the morning Hare departed taking with him a hoe and an ax, He came to 
the place where beaver lived with his wife and hie children, “Oh, my grandson 
has cornel” said beaver. ‘'Well, I am sure you did not come without some 
reason. You certainly must have something on your mind.” 4 * ,r Yes, grand¬ 
father, I have. I wish to stay here over night with you and I want you to take 
me across the lake in the morning. That is why I have come. For your 
troubles let me present you with a hoe.” “Oh, grandson, this is good. I have 
been carrying people across for nothing and was glad to do it. This is indeed 
great. In the morning I will take you across.” Then said the female beaver to 
her husband, “Old man, I think I had better take our grandson across. He has 
treated us well and you are so slow' that I think it would suit him better if I 
earned him.” “All right,” said the male beaver. 

Then the old couple said to their children, “Which one of you shall our grand¬ 
son eat?" 4 * “Me,” they all shouted id chorus. Thus the young beavers 
shouted. There were some very large ones and some very small ones so they 
selected one of medium si m and boiled it for Hare. When it was cooked they 
put it on a plate and gave it to him . Then the old man said, “Grandson, do not 
separate the bones but pick the meat off very carefully and leave all the sinew's 
attached.” Hare, however, was very hungry and was therefore not very careful 
and broke some of the sinews of the forepaw. When he had finished, the bones 
were taken and put into the water. Soon after, a beaver carae in crying, and 
when his parents looked him over they noticed that the sinews in his forepaw 
were broken and that he was crying for that reason. And this is why beavers' 
paws to this day are drawn together. “I am very sorry,” said Hare, “I really 
tried to be careful.” 


20. HARE RECOVERS SCALP FOR OW'NER 

In the morning when he was ready to leave, the female beaver took him and 
carried him across the ocean on her back. Then she said, “Grandson, you have a 
hard task, but I will concentrate my mind in order to help you. 65 Over there 
where you are going, you will find a village near the ocean. The son of the chief 
of that village w ears on his head the scalp you are after. If anything happens to 
you H or if you succeed in seizing the scalp, you must run to the ocean and jump 
far out in it. I will be there waiting for you. In the meantime I will gnaw' holes 
in all of the pursuing boats. 

Then he w-ent ashore and walked towards the village to look around. After 
awiiile, he saw' on the outskirts of the village, a place where they kill birds and he 
walked over and scared away some birds congregated there. Unexpectedly 
someone peeped out of a hiding place and said, “ Young man, come in E You have 
scared the birds aw^ay for me.” Then the birds came back again and this man 
shot them with arrows. 

In the meantime Hare w'as asking all sorts of questions, such as “Who is the 
chief of the village?” and “What do you usually do?” The man answered, “I am 
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the chief of the village and I usually get four braces of birds and then go home* 
I go to a place where some women are watching a field and I give each of them 
one pair. They always ask me to atop but I always refuse and go right on to the 
outskirts of the village where an old woman lives. There I leave another brace 
and go to a large lodge in the center of the village. When I get borne, I throw 
my arrows to the rear of the lodge. They always fall even. My mother 
always notices this. Then I take off my moccasins and throw them up on the 
lodge poles and they always fall even. My mother always notices this, too. 
Then she gives me something to eat. 1 eat just a little and stop. Sometimes I 
say to my father that my head aches and that I would like to put on my head¬ 
dress provided the people dance. Thereupon the cooks and attendants get 
ready and the crier announces throughout the village that a dance is to be given. 
Then I put on my headdress and dance.”* 1 Thus Rare asked him all about 
himself. Suddenly when he had turned around for a minute, Hare struck him 
dead. He skinned him and put the skin over himself and thus he was exactly 
like the young chief in appearance. 

Soon he shot four braces of birds and took the route indicated by the chief he 
had killed. After a while he reached the place where the women were watching 
the field and gave them two braces of birds apiece. “We have boiled some food 
and it is ready now, bo you had better eat before you go/* they told him but he 
refused and said he had to proceed home directly For he was expected there for 
the meal. Then he went to the old woman's lodge, gave her a brace of birds and 
started for the lodge in the center of the village. 

As soon as he entered the lodge he threw his arrows in the back of the lodge 
and they all fell even. However, the mother said, "Gh, I wonder if this really is 
my son, for I believe one of the arrows sticks out just a little more than the 
other." Rut the old chief said, "What do you mean by making our boy nervous ; 
you evil old woman," and addressing himself to Hare he said* “Don’t mind her 
but throw your arrows any way you please,” Then Hare took bis moccasins 
and threw them over the lodge-poles and they caught and hung there. The 
mother gave him food and he ate a great deal as he was hungry, "Well," said 
the mother, “this cannot be my eon for he never eate so much food/' “What is 
the matter with that evil old woman?” said the old chief, “Why don’t you let our 
child eat in peace? You will make him nervous with your talk, Besides, he 
has not had any food all these days and he has a right to be hungry," After a 
while, Hare said to the old mau, "Father, my head aches and I would like to 
wear my headdress. If you will tell the attendants to get everything ready, I 
will put it on," So the attendants were told and they prepared everything and 
made the announcement in the village. When the crowd had gathered he took 
the headdress which consisted of a human scalp the hair of which w f aa red, put it 
on and danced with the crowd. Finally, he danced toward the door and, when he 
got near it, he ran out, "The chief’s headdress is being taken away!” everyone 
shouted and gave chase. On he ran until he came to the ocean. Ho jumped far 
out in it and landed on the shoulders of his grandmother, the beaver. Imme¬ 
diately, she started off. The pursuers got into boats to follow them but the 
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boats good began to fill up with water- Then the pursuers thought of two boats 
that were inland and went for them and again they started after Hare. They 
finally caught up with him and drew their boats up on each aide but the beaver 
said, “Grandson, hold tight on to me/' swung her tail up in the air and then 
brought it down on the water- The waves rolled up very high and overturned 
the boats of the pursuers. “Now, grandson/ 1 she said, we are rid of them. We 
need fear nothing else. 1 ’ Thus they finally got back to their own shore. 

The old male beaver was very glad that they had returned. Hare then went 
to the lodge of the old woman and when he was quite near he shouted, “Grand¬ 
father, I am coming, bo be ready!" The old man took off the wrappings around 
his head and sat in the door of the lodge, waiting. When Hare got near he took 
hold of the scalp by the hair and threw it at the old man's head. Immediately it 
united with the head. There he sat* a handsome man with his scalp intact 
again. The old man thanked Hare very much and said, "It was for this reason 
that I sent for you. I knew you were very bright and I thought you would 
therefore be the only one who would be able to get the scalp for me. Now, 
grandson, just as I promised, you shall have all those things over which 1 have 
power and that you aaw me use the other day. Whatever you wish for will be 
yours. But about one thing 1 would like to warn you- Never ask for the same 
thing four times in succession. Above all, never harm the woman who lives 
in the partition of this lodge in any way, for she is in charge of all these things. 
If you care to sleep with a woman you may do so and this woman, by her power, 
will help you to get any woman you want. Now then, grandson, since 1 am 
likely to be in the way here on earth, 1 will go home." Saying this he went 
Upwards towards the sky, making a noise as of thunder as he disap peared* 11 
Soon he passed out of sight* 

21. HA HE SPOILS REWARD BY DISOBEDIENCE 

In the night Hare tried his power on the things that the old man said would 
be his and everything that he had said proved correct. When he was ready to 
go to sleep he said, “Now I would like to have a nice-looking woman to lie with.” 
Immediately one came. She was very beautiful but Hare spoke again and said, 
"I meant a beautiful woman." Then the one that had come left and another 
came in still more beautiful than the former. But Hare said again that he had 
called for a beautiful woman so she, too, left and another came in still more 
beautiful Again he called for a beautiful woman and, again, she left. Finally 
one came who was superlatively beautiful* With her he had sexual intercourse. 
Now he had been told not to call for anything four times in succession and yet 
he had done it* He had been told not to harm the woman in the partition and* 
yet he was even now having sexual intercourse with her! 

It appears that he should have taken any kind of a woman, for he had even 
lain with his grandmother.* 1 In spite of it all, he lay with the one woman that 
had been forbidden to him. It is because df his disobedience that we have to 
work at the present time for everything we want. If Hare had done as he had 
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been told we would have the powers that he had been given up to the present 
day. He obtained a good thing for us and he lost it* That is why we cannot 
order things about today as the old man did* 

The next morning, when Hare got up, the wo man got up also and went into 
the partition. Hare went to the partition and peeped in to see her. She was 
lying in the midst of white feathers and the only thing dark were her eyes “ 
After a while, the lodge began to roar and the noise became louder and louder. 
Hare began to get frightened and ran out of the lodge. After awhile, the roaring 
stopped and, when he came back, the lodge was nowhere to be seen. Then 
Hare began to repent of what he had done, saying “Oh, dear, when will I be of 
any use in this wbrld?” I had obtained a good thing for my uncles and my aunts, 
but I lost it again for them. “ Saying this he started for his home. 

When he got home he said to his grandmother, "I have done an awful thing, 
grandmother. 1 want to grandfather's place and I found him without a scalp* 
It had been taken away from him and carried across the sea. He sent many 
people for it but no one was able to bring it back to him so he sent for me. In 
his lodge he commanded all the things to do whatever he wished and they always 
obeyed. These powers he gave to me and he told ms not to ask for anything 
four times in succession. But I did by mistake. I asked to lie with a woman 
and I asked for a beautiful one, but none of the kind that l am accustomed to 
lie with came, so 1 asked four times and thus 1 lost all that had been given to 
me, the lodge with it. 1 ’ “Qh, you big-eyed, big-eared, burnt buttocks, evil 
creature, you. A good thing you had obtained for your uncles and aunts which 
they would have had for all times and now you have lost it for therm They will 
always be sorry for this, you evil creature, you! 11 Then, taking a wooden 
poker, she whipped him. “Ouch! Ouch!’* said Hare* “I said 1 lay with a 
woman and you are jealous because of that*’ 1 

22* HARE RECRUITS FOOD ANIMALS FOR HUMANS 

Then Hare began to think of the work he had been appointed to do and he 
thought to himself, “By this time 1 must have trampled upon all the evil beings 
that were abusing my uncles and aunts. That is what Earthmaker sent me 
here for.” Thus be mused. “My uncles and my aunts will now live on earth 
as peacefully as myself since the evil beings that had been abusing them are 
now all dead.” Then all the birds that had been abusing the human beings,he 
pushed higher up into the sky and he trampled upon and pushed under the earth 
the evil spirits who had inhabited the earth so that the people might live in peace 
here. 

Then he thought to himself, “Those that I have destroyed were all bad ani¬ 
mals. Now I must prepare some for the human beings to eat,” 11 So he decided 
to ask the animals themselves. All the animals gathered together, not only 
the large but also the htthi.11 ones, such as the raccoon, the skunk, the muskrat! 
etc. Then Hare got some oil ready* With this he intended to fatten those 
animals that were going to be used as food by the people. 
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He asked the elk first, “How 1 do you wish to live?" and the elk answered, 
“I wish to live by eating human beings.” So Hare asked him to show his teeth. 
The elk’s teeth were long and fearful to look at. “Well,” said Hare, “If that 
is your wish, take this and eat it- It is blood from the human beings.” He 
then gave him some kind of fruit which was so sour that it knocked the elk’s 
teeth out so that only a few of his front teeth remained. The elk wept and said, 
“Hare, 1 take back what I said for I was wrong. Your uncles may kill me and 
eat me at all times.” Then Hare thanked him and said, "It is good.” 

The deer was the next one to be asked. He, in contradistinction to elk, said 
that the people could eat him. 

Then the bear was asked. He said that the people could eat him , but that 
they would have to fast before they could find him,*** and that if anyone tried 
to find him without having fasted, he would not be successful, for he would hold 
his paw in front of the opening of his cave- "Bear, you ought not to have said 
that,” said Hare, "because my uncles have medicine that is hard to overcome 
and they have dogs that can find anything.” 

Then the horse 4 * was asked, and he answered, "Hare, with your uncles and 
aunts will 1 ever live and I will work for them. Whenever they have anything 
heavy I will carry it for them.” Hare thanked him, saying, “It is good. You 
have proved yourself a chief and you will be a great help to the people throughout 
their life. I knew that you would do something good because you arc good- 
natured. For that reason I dreaded to aak you for fear you would say that you 
wanted to eat human beings. It is good.” 

Then Hare said to the other animals, "All of you who said you were willing to 
be eaten by the people may take a bath in this oil. You will be fattened thereby. ” 
So the bear went in first and rolled himself in the oil and that is why he is so fat. 
Then the mink jumped in. But they said he was not fit to be eaten so they 
fished him out and wrung him dry and that is why he is so thin and lean. Then 
the skunk jumped in without being asked and they said that he was not fit 
to be eaten because he smelled so badly. But the skunk said that if anyone ate 
him when he was ill he would drive away his illness. So Hare told the people 
to let him alone if he kept his promise to prolong their life. They all agreed 
to let him go. Then all the rest who were to be eaten took their baths of fat 
and went to their homes. 

After they were gone Hare took two dogs and prepared some medicine for he 
was going to show how bears were to be hunted. Then he heated some stones 
and prepared a vapor-bath lodge. When it was ready he entered it and “con¬ 
centrated his mind.” 88 He had also boiled a kettle of dried com. In the vapor- 
bath lodge he communed with all the trees and with all the grasses and weeds, 
with all the stones and even with the earth." Then he poured tobacco m an 
offering and began the ceremony. He started to sing and asked his grandmother 
to sing along with him to which she consented. He began with blackroot 
songs." As he proceeded, the bear was seized with a great desire to look towards 
him. Finally the bear did look in his direction. Then Hare cried out, “Grand¬ 
mother, some one’s mind came to me just then!” But she only said, “Try 
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harder!" The bear in his cave could hear all that was said and regretted what 
he had said on the previous day. 

Then Hare started to sing again. This time he sang his dancing-songs. 
Again the bear was seised with a strong desire to dance. Finally he was seised 
with the desire to come over to where Hare was singing for the savour of the 
food was so enticing that he wished to have some of lt.“ Thus he could not 
keep his mind off Hare and the things Hare was doing. 

Now Hare knew when the bear's mind 84 had come to him. At that very 
point he stopped and retired. The next morning he took his dogs and started 
for the bear. “In this direction there came a mind to me last night,” he said 
to his doge, urging them on. Finally one of the dogp started towards the bear's 
cave. The bear put his paw in front of the opening in order to close it but the 
dog found it anyhow. Finally the bear said to the dog, "DonH tell on me and 
I will give you a piece of fat. 11 But the dog began to bark at him and the other 
dog came up. They both tried to pull him out of the cave, Just then Hare 
came up. "Oh it is good," he said. “Now come out of this cave," and poked 
the bear until he came out. Thereupon Hare pointed an arrow' towards his 
side. The bear Looked askance expecting to be shot at any minute. But Hare 
instead ran around ahead of him and waited for him while the dogs chased him. 
Indeed Hare stood there and waited. Finally the bear came right up to where 
the Hare was standing. Again Hare pointed his arrow at him, right at his 
heart. The bear now stopped running and simply walked. But Hare did not 
shoot him. The fourth time the Hare pointed the arrow at the bear he began 
to cry, 84 Then Hare began to make fun of him saying, "So you are not as 
atrongminded as you thought? Why do you cry? This is what human beings 
could do to you even if you did put your paw in front of the opening of your 
cave. If I had been one of your uncles you would have been killed by this time.” 
"Hare, 1 ' said the bear, “You were right. From now on the people will be able 
to find me whenever they hunt for me." Then the bear gave himself and the 
people to ibis day do as Hare did when they want to hunt bears. 

23- GRANDMOTHER TELLS HARE OF THE NECESSITY FOR DEATH 

Then Hare thought to himself, "Now the people will live peacefully and 
forever." But the old woman, his grandmother, said, "Grandson, your talk 
makes me sad. 8 * How can your uncles and aunts live as you do? Earthmaker 
did not make them thus. All things have to have an end. You yourself in 
your travels around the country must have seen trees fallen to the ground. That 
is their end; that is their death. And when you see grass lying flat on the ground, 
it is dead. Everything will have an end. I also will have an end as I am 
created that way," Then Hare looked in her direction and some of her back 
caved in just as the earth does sometimes. That was what he saw. And he 
saw people cave in with the earth. "GrandsoDj thus it is,” said the old woman 
“I have been created small and if all the people live forever they would soon 
fill up the earth. There would then be more suffering than there is now, for 
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some people would always be in want of food if they multiplied greatly. That 
is why everything has an end.” Then Hare thought for a long time. "A good 
thing I had obtained for my uncles and my aunta but my grandmother baa 
spoiled it.” So he felt Bad, took his blanket* covered himself with it, lay down 
In the comer and wept. 

24. RARE CREATES THE MEDICINE RITE 

He wept for the people. It was at that time that he thought of creating the 
Medicine Rite** 7 

Now this is the story of the origin of the Medicine Rite, All the birds of the 
air that were evil or abusive of man Hare killed. That is why it is said that he 
pushed them further up into the air. All the evil spirits that lived on this earth 
he also killed bo that they could not roam over it any longer. This is what is 
meant when they say that he tramped down deeper those whose backs protruded 
through the earth. 

Hare came from Earthmaker to teach the people on earth a better life. That 
is why he roamed over its whole extent. As soon as he grew up he did away 
with all the things that were hindrances to the people. 11 

The reason why he called the people his uncles and aunts is because his mother 
was a human being. He was born of an earthly and human mother and that 
is why he called the men uncles. As his mother wras a virgin he could have no 
other relatives except these uncles and aunts. All the hares are sons of all the 
women and the nephews of the men. 
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L El'NU WINS CHIEF'S DAUGHTER IN RACE; RED HORN DEMONSTRATES 

SUPERNATURAL POWER 

Long ago ten brothers lived together in a lodge. Of these ten the youngest 
one always stayed at home. His older brothers loved him very much. While 
he stayed at home, they went hunting bear and deer, They would always 
return about sundown. One morning, when the older brothers were still at 
home, a person entered the lodge. He had a gourd hanging from his belt which 
rattled as he walked, “Kunu (oldest brother)/’ he said, “at last i have come 
upon you. The chief's daughter is going to be married and whoever wins the 
race shall marry her.” Kunu answered "All right,” When they were ready 
to start, the brothers said, “Younger brother, you must stay at home.” 

And so they set off. When they approached the place where they were to 
race, they were greeted with wiioops of welcome and they answered with whoops. 
The people w r ere saying, “Kunu has come and the one at whom Kunu used to 
throw deer lungs. hie youngest brother, he has also come along,” So Kunu 
looked behind him and, sure enough, there was his little brother following, wear¬ 
ing an untanned deerskin blanket turned inside out. The fur was on the outside, 
“See here/’ Kunu said to his youngest brother, “I told you not to come.” He 
was ashamed of him for he, Kunu, was proud of his success with women, But 
the other brothers said* "That's all right; he can look after our things," 

When they got to the appointed place the people said, “Ho! Kunu, it is only 
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for you they Are still waiting." The chief's daughter, for whom the race was 
to be run, was sitting on the platform. All those properly called spirits were 
present t the Thunderbirdsj the Night-spirits, the Deer p the Bean? and all the 
birds of the air. 

Turtle was now aeon moving across the valley. "Come," they said, “Let us 
go after Turtle. He is just across the valley and he usually makes trouble and 
causes scandal/* So away they ran in pursuit of him. Thus the race started. 
When they came to the top of the hill, there he was on the next hill shaking his 
sacred pipe. When they arrived at the hill on which he had first been seen, he 
was just going over the next one. When they got there he was going over the 
third hill and when they got there he was nearing the fourth hill, Then said 
the runners, "Turtle is very tricky. Someone had better go over there and 
watch him.” When they got there they found a small red turtle hiding. 1 They 
stamped upon him and thrust him into the earth and went on. 

They saw the youngest brother running after them and taking part in the 
race. 1 ‘He-who-gets-bit-with-deer-lungs is about to do something, Look at 
him/' the spectators called out and all laughed at him. But on he went. First 
he passed Kunu, his oldest brother and as he passed him, the latter exclaimed, 
"Little brother, I am no good. If you are good, try with all your strength to 
win/ 1 So on, the youngest brother went and he came to the second oldest 
brother who repeated what Kunu had said. Thus he kept on passing them, one 
alter the other. They were running around the rim of the world. Their goal 
was the place where the eun sets, the west. To that place the youngest brother 
was pointing. 

On he went till he came in sight of another group of runners. They were 
Black Hawk, Hummingbird, and Eagle and two of his other brothers. When 
he saw that he could not get any closer to them, he took one of his arrows and 
shot in their direction. It alit beside the runners. He had turned himself 
Into the arrow. His brothers said, "Little brother try with all your strength 1" 
Again, he shot one of his arrows and he went way past Black Hawk and his 
group. From there on he ran as hard as he could, Leaving them farther and 
farther behind. When he came in sight of the goal, he saw Turtle walking m 
the middle of the valley. The spectators all shouted, "He-who-gets-hit-witb- 
deer-limgs is coming! He must have turned back!" Then he passed Turtle, 
Finally he passed the last group of runners. 

"Who won the race?” everyone asked, "Well, the one who won the race 
has just come in,” was the answer. Then Turtle said, "Kamila little brother 
followed me in pretty close. I am getting old,,I fear/ 1 "Say* Turtle, you 
always cause disputes. Kunu's brother won the race,” shouted the spectators. 

Turtle, however, did not listen and addressing one of hia brothers* said* 
"Bring down your sLster-in-laWj” i,e, the chief's daughter, for whose hand the 
race was run. So Oval-turtle climbed the platform and said, "Sister-in-law, 
come down,” But she refused. Thereupon Turtle himself went up* took her 
by the wrist, dragged her down and took her home. The sister of the chief's 
wife cried but it was of no avail. Just then, however, Kunu returned and the 
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people said to him, "Kunu* your little brother won the race but Turtle has taken 
the chief's daughter home by force/* Kunu answered* "All right. I always 
Longed to get hold of that man!" Thus he spoke and took hold of his bald* 
headed warclub. "Where does he live? 1 ' he asked. They showed him and he 
set off. 

When he came in, Turtle was stil] holding the chiefs daughter by the wrist. 
She was crying. "Turtle/* said Kunu, "I have heard a good deal about you 
and I just long to see you. My little brother won the race but yet* it is said, 
you took the chiefs daughter. So I have come after her/' Then Turtle said, 
"It is true that your brother followed me in very close/* Kunu took hold of the 
chiefs daughter by the other wrist but Turtle would not let her go. Then he 
struck him with bis warclub which made a tremendous noise. There, on his 
four legs, Turtle stood wheezing. When Kunu finally got outside, Turtle called 
out, “I want to make friends with your brother who won the race and that is 
why I am giving you this woman, not because I am afraid of you/* 

Kunu returned home with the chiefs daughter. However his little brother 
said, "I am not old enough to many. You had better marry her/* Then he 
offered her to the next youngest brother. But this one too said, "I also am 
not old enough to marry/* So he offered her to the brother next to him. And 
thus they passed her on until she was finally offered to Kunu, And he said, 
"All right/* thanked them, and married her. 

Now, the next morning, the older brothers all went out hunting. Kunu wad' 
the first one to return home with a deer on his back. He put his bow and arrows 
next to the lodge and laid a furless skin in the middle of the lodge. He put his 
deer-pack down and dressed it. The lungs he laid aside and went on with his 
task. Then his wife picked them up and threw them at Kunu’s little brother, 
striking him in the breast. She laughed. But Kunu got angry and said r "Why 
did you do that?* 1 "Well/ 1 she answered, "I understand that this is what you 
always do to him and that is the reason why they called him by that name. 
That is why I am doing it/* "No one ever did that to him before/* said Kunu. 
"Once I told him to fast and he refused so I threw a deer lung at him and that 
is the reason why they called him by that name but no one ever bit him with 
a deer lung/* 

By this time the other brothers had returned and the youngest brother told 
them, "My sister-in-law hit me with a deer lung, 1 * And they said to her* "How 
did it happen? Did you not see him?** “No, I did not," said the woman. 

Now the little brother stood up and said, "Those in the heavens who created 
me did not call me by this name, He-who-is-hit-withbdeerdungp. They called 
me He-who-wears-human-heads-as-earrings/' With that he spat upon his 
hands and began fingering his ears. And as he did this, little faces suddenly 
appeared on his ears, laughing, winking and sticking out their tongues. Then 
be spoke again, "Those on earth, when they speak of me, call me Red Horn.** 
With this he spat upon his hands, and drew them over his hair which then 
became very long and red. Now his brothers became fonder than ever of him 
and gathered around him laughing. The next oldest brother said to him, "What 
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a wonderful thing you possess.” “Come eit next to me/’ the little brother said 
to him. Then he spat upon hie hands again and passed them over the head of 
hie older brother and the latter^s hair became yellow on one side. Then the 
third brother told his little brother how much he admired him and the Latter 
said, "Come sit next to me.” Then he again spat upon his hands and passed 
them over his brother's head and his hair became very long. Then the little 
brother said, "This is no ordinary power and I will use no more of it for you.” 

2 . KUNTJ AND RED HORN GO ON WARPATHS 

The next morning, very early, someone came running, shouting, "Ho! hoi He- 
who-wears-hnman-heads as-eamngs, Red Horn, you and your brother Kunu 
are invited to go on a warpath* 11 "All right,” Then Red Horn said, "Hand 
me a dish.” As soon as one had been given him, he stood with his legs spread 
out and holding the dish in his hands said, "Dish, enlarge yourself!” Then he 
threw it between his feet and it became larger* Again he said "Dish, enlarge 
yourself!” Four times he said this and holding it on its edge he threw it between 
his legs. Each time it became larger. After the fourth time it just fitted in 
between his legs, spread out at their farthest. Then said Kunu, “Oh, what a 
nice dish you have, little brother! Would it be possible for you to enlarge mine?” 
But the little brother said, "You saw me do it. Why don’t you do it for your- 
self?” Then Kunu said, “Very well, give me a dish,” and one was given to him. 
He spread his legs even farther apart than his brother had done and holding it 
in both hands said four times, "Dish, enlarge yourself I” However he struck a 
stone that happened to be there and he broke the dish in two. "Oh my!” he 
exclaimed, "I have spoiled my dish,” "Hand it here, I will fix it for you,” 
said Red Horn. "Take another plate,” said Kunu, but the little brother said, 
"No, 1 will fix it for you as it is.” And holding the broken pieces together he 
spread out his legs and threw them on the ground between his legs, saying four 
times, "Diah, enlarge yourself!" and the dish became larger. Four times he 
did this and finally he had a dish nearly as large as that which he had made for 
himself. 

Then Kunu said, "Little brother, let me carry' the dishes,” So with Kunu 
carrying the dishes they started out, the two younger brothers next to Red 
Horn, following* 

Kunu said, "You two had better not go. You were not invited,” “We do 
not have to go to the place where you are having a feast* We just want to go 
and see the people," they replied, and so they w ere allowed to come along. When 
they arrived at the appointed meeting-place, they heard someone singing in the 
lodge and they went in. The lodge was already full of guests. "Ho! He-who- 
weara-human-heads-as-earrings has come* Clear a place for him in the center 
of the lodge,” they said. Having made a place in the center of the lodge, the 
host began talking, saying, "Warriors, I know- that T am raising unjustifiable 
expectations in your minds but I am going on a hunt and therefore have had my 
nephews get me a few squirrels for a feast* They have just put them on to cook.. 
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I wish the choicest pieces to be given to He-who-wearediumandieads-afj-eaiTLngs, 
Red Horn. 1,3 "Very weU," Red Horn said. Then the host repeated the same 
to Otter and to Turtle. The others were all given ordinary portions of the food. 

Then the host said, "Sons of warrior, 1 greet you. When you are ready, you 
may all begin the fast-eating contest to see who can finish first." Saying this 
he blew his flute as the signal for them to start. Red Hum finished first, Wolf 
second, Otter third, and Turtle last. Turtle said, "1 thought you were going 
to do this, so I took my time and ate it all. You have allowed one man to 
escape. 1 '* Then the host rose and spoke again. "Now this is all. Doubtless 
some of you are very busy just now. However, in four days* I intend either 
to go on the warpath or go hunting. Tf any of you wish to go along, you have 
plenty of time to make moccasins for yourselves/' 1 So he spoke and departed* 

In four days they started on the warpath. The first night they camped just 
outside the village* The leader called for someone to go and obtain food. 
The first one he thus called upon was He-who-weare-human-heads-as-earrings. 
"It is good," said the latter. Then the leader called upon Wolf and said, "Otter 
will start from one side and Turtle from the other." They both said, "Very 
well.” Now Turtle, not being very good at hunting, demurred and said, "I 
shall send the small turtle in my place. He always kills large bears." So off 
w T ent small turtle. 

Very soon they heard someone from the other side of the camp saying, "Therel 
there! Go over there, and I will give you a smoke." Whoever it was seemed 
to be saying this as he was walking along. Then the war-leader said, "Go over 
there and shoot the one talking.” So they went over and killed it. It was a 
bear. Prom the other side of the camp someone approached again saying the 
same thing. Again the leader said, "Go and shoot it*" And they did. Then 
from the third side of the camp Otter came saying he heard the same thing. 
The leader spoke again, "Go over there and shoot it." And they did. During 
all this time Turtle was absent. Finally they heard him shout. Then the 
war-leader said, "Turtle, go over there and shoot it/ 1 But when they got there 
they met Turtle returning all alone. "Well?" they said to him, and Turtle 
replied, "There is someone in the cave." So they went over to see and, sure 
enough, they found a very large bear, larger than those that had been killed by 
the others. 

The next morning they again started out and about evening they again 
camped. Once more the leader called for someone to obtain food for the night 
and once again Turtle told one of the small turtles to go in his place. All four 
did the same thing they had done the evening before. The next morning they 
went on their way again and when evening overtook them they camped again 
and the same thing happened as on the previous night. The fourth night, 
when they were camping, the leader called for some scalps 1 and said he wished 
to obtain four people, that is, two specific couples. These couples were newly 
married and so fond of one another that they left the village in ordtfr to be alone. 
"I am going to call on Storms-as-he*walks, a thunderbird, and He-who-wears- 
human-heads-as-earrings or Red Horn, to go and see where they are. These 
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two are to go together.” “Very well/' they said and they went. Storms-ae-he- 
walks was a nephew of the leader, both having come from the home of the 
thunderbirda On the way, Storms-as-he-walks said, *‘My friend, if you were 
like me, we could travel in the clouds,” “But, my friend,” answered Rad Horn, 
“we can do it anyway even if I am not a thunderbird,” “Very well/' said the 
other, “it is good.” Thereupon they both travelled in the clouds. As they 
walked* a drilling rain began to fall all around them. “Come, let us camp/ 1 
said those that were being hunted, “it is raining.” The scouts alighted on the 
earth just beyond them and then returned to their own lodge. There they told 
the leader that those whom they were to kill had been seen and that they did 
not seem to be expecting any harm. Then the leader replied, “All right; that 
is good.” 

“As soon as dawn approaches, we shall make ready for the attack,” said the 
leader, “but be on guard against Turtle for he is very tricky,” At dawn they 
started. Once more they were warned, “Keep dose watch on Turtle because 
he is very tricky.” Aj expected, very soon after, Turtle said, “Boys, I want 
very badly to go out. I shall turn aside here.” Thus he spoke and they replied, 
“Very well, go on/' Not long after they said, “Where is Turtle?” But he was 
nowhere to be found so they said, “Let us make the rush.” Then the war-whoop 
was given and they made the rush. Very soon after, Storma-aa-he-walks gave 
the first victory cry, and shouted, “Sons-of-war !"• Then He-who-wears-hu mao- 
head s-as-earrings. gave the second victory ciy and Wolf gave the third, and 
Otter the fourth. The others were then permitted to strike the dead one, as 
they came along, until all had done so. f When it was all over, along came 
Turtle, “I wish those cowards had defended themselves,” he said, “so that I 
might have reached here in time.” 

The victors went home and when they came near the village, they chose one 
of their number to break the news to their relatives and to make preparations 
for the Victory Dance, 1 So the one chosen went on home crying, “Storms-as-he- 
walks is killed! Red Horn is killed I Wolf is killed! Otter is killed 1”* All 
the old men of the village looked ashamed and despondent and said, “The ones 
we depended upon are lost!” Just then the warriors gave the victory war* 
whoop and began to circle around the village. Those who had been reported 
dead were in the lead, and the ’whole village began circling around them in 
joyfulnesg. The war-party finally came to the place prepared for the Victory 
Dance and began to dance. Many times did they dance. During the dancing 
the girls nudged Red Horn and all seemed very much smitten with him but be 
refused to pay any attention to them at all. For four days they danced and 
then they went home. 18 

Kunu went home with his brother but a woman followed them. Red Horn 
was the one she wag after. He said to his next older brother, "You had better 
marry her for I am not old enough to get married yet.” This one then said the 
same thing to the brother next in age to him. And so it went until the woman 
was offered to the second oldest brother, and he said, “Very well, III marry 


her.” 
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Four days after this, a man came into the lodge again and said, "He-who-weara- 
human-heads-ad-e&rrings, Red Horn, you and Hirnu are invited to join a war¬ 
path." So the next morning, Kunu packed the dishes on his back and they all 
went to the designated place. When they arrived there* they went straight to 
the place where they had heard singing. The same man was giving the feast 
and the proceedings were the same as they had been the last time. Finally 
the host said, “In four days I am going on the warpath. If anyone wishes to 
come along* he has four days in which to prepare his moccasins" Then they 
all went home and in four days they came back. They pitched their camp just 
outside the village the first night. Again, ns before, the same people were 
called on to hunt for food and everything was carried on in exactly the same 
way. 11 The bears were driven to camp and shot by the people* and Turtle 
again found a great bear. Six nights they camped and soon they approached 
the place where the victims were. 

Then the war-leader called for scouts and Stonns-as-he-walks and Red Horn 
were again selected. During their scouting they walked in the clouds and in 
their walking they caused a light rain to fall upon the earth. On they went 
until they came to a place just above the ground that the victims had selected 
in order to prepare a shelter against the rain. Then they returned to their 
camp and said, "War-leader, the ones you have come after do not seem to be 
suspecting any harm,” “Very well, it is good," said the war-leader. Then 
again they told one another to watch Turtle closely and at dawn they started 
for their victims. “Watch Turtle, he is very tricky," they said, As expected, 
he asked to go out but they did not let him. Twice did he want to go out but 
they would not allow it. Suddenly they said* “Where is Turtle?" He was 
nowhere to be found. “Come, it is time to start.," they said and gave the w r ar- 
whoop and made the rush upon their enemies. Very soon Storms-as-he-walks 
had killed one of the enemy. Then Red Horn, Wolf and Otter did the same. 
Again Turtle was left without a war-honor. "Cowards,” he said, “I wish they 
bad tried to defend themselves." 

Then they returned to their home. When they w ere near home they sent a 
messenger who sent up a wail, telling the people the same thing that they had 
been told on the first occasion. Secretly* however, he told several people to 
prepare a place for the Victory Dance. Again the old men acted as though 
they were ashamed and despondent* W T hen they were near the village the 
warriors gave the victory war-whoop. They all marched into the village, the 
four victors in the lead. For four days they danced. Then the brothers of 
He-who-wem'9-human-heada-as-earringg were told to bring all their possessions 
to the village. 

Within four days they were again invited to a feast and by the same man. 
They acted just as they had done before. The host again declared that he was 
to go on the warpath in four days. This time they camped eight days and they 
were to capture eight people* WTien they returned home they again danced 
four days. By this time all the women were teasing 11 He-who-wears-human- 
heads-as-earringa. But he never paid any attention to them. 
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3, REP MORN ACCEPTS ATTENTION OF A YOUNG GIRL AND MARRIES HER ; 

KUNTI IB MADE READ-CHIEF OF THE PEOPLE 

Now m this village there lived an old woman with her grand daughter. Their 
lodge was on the outskirts. One day the old woman said to her granddaughter, 
tf You must court 1 * Red Horn. 1 ' But the granddaughter refused. The grand¬ 
mother, however, insisted, saying, "He likes you." Finally the girl consented. 
She teased him, and behold! be turned about and smiled at her. The other 
girls then became jealous of her, hooted at her and shoved her about. The girl 
cried bitterly and told her grandmother about it but the old woman said, “Oh, 
.they are only jealous of you. Remember that Red Horn is your husband, so 
stop crying.” The young girl wore a white beaver-skin as a wTap. 

Then the men went on the warpath for the fourth time. This time they 
camped ten nights. They were after ten scalps. They camped the first night 
just outside the village. The other young women used to take moccasins to 
the camp and offer them to Red Horn but he would refuse them. Finally the 
girl with the beaver wrap gave him a pair of moccasins and he accepted them. 1 * 
Again the other girls said, “She does not know how to do anything/ 9 and shoved 
her about. 

Finally the warparty returned and this time Turtle was one of the victors. 
When they were near the village a messenger was sent forward and the voices 
of the victors were audible in the distance. They were saying, "Storms-as-he- 
walka was killed first. Red Horn was killed second.” When the old woman 
heard this she called her granddaughter aside and said, fr Your husband is killed,” 
and she began to cut off the girrs hair. The granddaughter cried bitterly while 
she was cutting her hair. "Why are you doing this?” said the girl. 1 * Then the old 
woman said again, "It is said that your husband has been killed.” Just then the 
victory warwhoop was given and Red Horn was the first in the line of victors. 
"OhE” said the old woman, "I have spoiled my granddaughter’s hair.” 

Then the warriors all came to the dancing place and again they danced four 
days. Many of the young men were very friendly with Red Horn. They 
wanted him to court their sisters but he refused. They would tell him of the 
nice girls in the village and tell him to gp after them but he would not go* In¬ 
stead, he asked them, "Where does the girl who wears the white beaver skin 
as a wrap live?” But they said, "We told you to court nice girls and you 
refuse* What do you want with this one?” They then said* “She lives just 
outside the village near the dump-pile.” Some of the young men, however, 
said, "Why do you say such things to him? Perhaps he likes her.” So they 
told him where the girl really lived. 

Before he got there the old woman said to her granddaughter, "Grand¬ 
daughter, if Red Horn comes you must not drive him away.” The old woman 
knew r that he would be there. Just then someone lit a light and went to the 
place where the young girl was lying. The old woman rose from her bed and 
said, “I am afraid this orphan will not keep him very warm/” Then she took 
a robe and covered them. And so Red Horn was married. 
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Now the people said, "We have been helped by these warriors. Let us make 
them our chiefs/' 

Shortly after, the war-leader again went on the warpath. Four more times 
he went and then, when all the dances were over, he IJ * said, “We must now 
return.” Then said Storms-as-he-walks, "Uncle, I have grown used to my 
friend and I like the human beings very much so I am going to remain here. 
The human beings are going to have very hard times,” With these words he 
went to his lodge, taking his war-bundle along with him . 

In this way did the actors of this story become the chiefs of the people, Kunu, 
the brother of Red Horn, was made head-chief. 

4. RED HORN' DOCTORS, AND IS COMPENSATED BY BUNG GIVEN WOMEN 
WHOM HE TURNS OVER TO HIS OLDER BROTHERS 

Then, in the course of time, a man came to the chief's lodge carrying a pipe. 
This he turned towards Red Horn's mouth. It was to signify that a man had 
been shot and that the arrow was still in him 11 When Red Horn got to the 
place specified, the man lay there with the arrow still in him. First, Hawk went 
towards him, breathed upon him, took hold of the arrow and pulled it out about 
half way. "Ouch!” said the man. Then Wolf tried it, but he could only move 
it a very little. Then Turtle tried it and pulled very hard but, instead of pulling 
it out, he almost killed the man. "Heigh!” exclaimed the man. Finally 
Red Horn tried it, taking hold of the arrow and shaking it. At last he pulled 
it out. Then spitting into his hand he rubbed the sputum over the wound, 
healing him. He took home with him a young woman who had been given 
to him as a present in payment for his doctoring. 17 This woman he gave to one 
of his older brothers. He doctored four more times and each time he was pre¬ 
sented with a woman and, each time, he gave the women to one of his brothers 
until they were all married. 

5. ATTACKING GIANTS ARE MET IN CONTESTJ BALL-STICK GAME 
GOES AGAINST GIANTS WHO ARE KILLED 

Now, once again, the people cried, "Here are some men coming this way who 
are weeping,” So all went to the edge of the village to see them. The latter 
got nearer and nearer, carrying a sacred pipe ahead of them. When the men 
got very near they asked, "Where does the chief live?” "In the middle of the 
village, in that long lodge there, that is where he lives,” said the people. "This 
is one of the chiefs friends,” they said, pointing to Turtle. Then the suppliants 
went toward Turtle and directed the stem of the pipe towards his month. "Hoi” 
said he. They told him that giants had come upon them and that they were 
coming to him for assistance to help them against these giants. 18 Then Turtle 
went home and constructed a drum and all night they heard him drumming. 
His friends, however, said, "We need not go there until he calls.” So they 
stayed away. But he did not call them, In the morning, he went out but 
his friends did not go along, 1 * so that very few indeed followed him. What 
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could he do with these few followers? The result was that those who had asked 
for help were beaten again. 

Some evenings afterwards it was said, “They are coming again." One of the 
villagers, however, asked the newcomers why they didn't call upon the chief who 
lived at the end of the village beyond. So they went there and found Turtle in 
the chiefs house. They suspected, however, that Turtle was there on purpose, 
so they directed the pipe toward Red Horn. But the latter said, "My friend, 
you smoked it for them before, you may smoke it again," "Hoi" said Turtle, 
and the pipe was stuck into his mouth. Turtle made a drum again and danced 
that night. In the morning they went to encounter the giants. The one who 
was helping the giants most was a giantess with red hair, just like Red Horn's 
hair. Turtle said to Red Horn, "My friend, the giantess has hair just like yours 
and she is the one that is securing victory for her people because she is a very 
fast runner. When they play ball she does all the work. Coyote and the 
Martin are also married to giantesses and these also greatly aid them." 

On this occasion the chiefs had come along ao most of the people accompanied 
them and, consequently, they had many good runners. 

Then said Turtle to Wolf, "My friend, let us go and match the ball-sticks, 1 * 
This they accordingly did, placing Red Horn’s ball-stick together with that of 
the giantess so that he might play against her. S to rms-as-he-walks' stick was 
matched against that of a giant, Wolf's stick against that of Coyote, and Otter's 
against that of Martin. 1 ® Just then, the giant chieftain ess said, “When shall we 
be ready to play ball? I am getting rather anxious." To which Turtle replied, 
"Just as soon as my friend comes we shall start." Then the chieftainess said, 
“Who Ls your friend that it takes him so long to come?’ 1 "Wait till he comes! 
You certainly will laugh when you see him." "Why, what is there funny about 
him that I should laugh?" said the giantess. "Just wait till he comes," said 
Turtle, "just wait till he comes, and then you will see." 

Soon after that he came and Turtle said to him, “My friend, let us go over 
there and look at the sticks of the ball players." "Very well," said he. They 
went and found the giantess there and, when she saw him, she most certainly 
laughed and bowed her head. 13 "There you are," said Turtle, "I thought you 
said you would not laugh?" “Yes,” said the giantess, "but I did not laugh at 
him." "Well,” said Turtle, "look at him again." The giantess looked again 
and the small heads he was wearing in his ears stuck their tongues out at her. 
Again she laughed and bowed her head. Then Turtle made fun of her. 

Soon after the people said, "Now, come, start the game.” Then said Turtle 
to He-who-wears-human-heads-as-earrings, "My friend, let us, you and I, start 
the game." So they gave a war-whoop and tossed the ball to the giants while 
the others stood guard. Coyote was placed opposite Wolf. Then Turtle said 
to Red Horn, "As soon as the ball comes near, hit the giants' sticks." “Hoi” 
said Red Horn, 

The ball was tossed up and when it came near the ground, Red Horn stuck 
his stick out keeping the others away from Turtle. Turtle caught the ball. 
Then he ran among the giants swinging his stick. “Big black cowards," he 
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said, “stand back or 1 will knock some of you down l 11 The giants’' sticks rattled 
about him but he came out with the bail. He threw the ball low making it 
rise higher and higher* It lit just beyond where Wolf and Coyote were standing. 
Coyote seized it and started to run around the others. Turtle stood in the 
distance saying, "My friend is going to do something, my friend is going to do 
something!" He meant Wolf. Wolf watched Coyote very carefully and then 
struck him in the flank with his shoulders. Up in the air he sent him flying. 
Turtle gave a whoop as he saw this, for it was just what he wanted Wolf to do 
when he said, "My friend is going to do something.” Turtle then got the ball 
again and sent it through the goal into the very midst of the giants. Thus they 
won the first point. Turtle shouted, "Come on! come onl Tt is such fun to 
play ballT 

Again they played. Ttiia time Otter and Martin were guardians of the goal. 
The ball was tossed up and again Turtle got the ball and whirled it in the midst 
of the giants. Getting dear, he threw the ball but it rose gradually as it went 
farther and lit just beyond the place where Otter and Martin were standing. 
Martin seized it and ran, but again Turtle shouted, "My friend is going to do 
something." Otter headed Martin off and watching carefully, hit him in the 
flank with his shoulder sending him into the air. "Oh dear, our son-in-law!” 
said the giants. Then Otter put the ball through the goal. 

After this, Martin begun to move about and got up, using his balUstick as a 
cane. "Come! cornel It is such fun to play ball!" they said, and the game 
was started again. Storms-as^he-walks and the giant chieftainess were together 
at the goal as before. Turtle caught the ball and whirled it into the midst of 
the giants. "You women* you big black cowards, stand back or I will knock 
some of you down/' he said and he whirled about* When he got clear he threw 
the ball low and let it rise as it went farther and farther. Just where the giantess 
and Storms-as-he-walks stood, there it lit. Stormg-aa-he-walks got the ball 
and ran with it, the chieftainess after him. When she caught up with him, he 
ran harder and caused it to thunder. The chieftainess got frightened and 
jumped aside. Then Turtle gave a whoop in the distance and began poking 
all sorts of fun at the giantess. The mother of the latter said, "You good-for- 
nothing woman, hit him I” Again the giantess came nearer to him but, as he 
ran all the harder and thundered, she screamed and jumped back. Turtle, all 
this time, was having his usual fun on the side, shouting at her and poking fun 
at her. Finally, Storms-aa-he-walks ran through the goal, winning another 
point. "Come on! Come on! It is such fun to play ball! Let us start again." 

They gave a whoop and started again. Kimu and Turtle were at the throwing- 
off place. Turtle said, "My friend usually swings his stick pretty wide." And 
sure enough Kunu swung his stick in such a way as to interfere with the giant’s 
stick, giving Turtle a chance to catch the ball which he did. And then, getting 
clear of the giants, Turtle threw the ball to the place where Red Horn and the 
giantess were standing. Red Horn got the ball and ran with it, the giantess 
after him. Turtle, as usual, began poking fun at her and shouting. Just as 
she caught up to Red Horn the latter turned about and the little faces in his ears 
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stuck out their tongues at her and the eyes winked at her* She was running 
with upraised stick butj when she saw the faces, she laughed and let dowm her 
stick* This made Turtle shout all the more. "My friend, look hack at her; 
my friend, look back at her f Then he gave whoops. The mother of the 
giantess was talking very excitedly, "That good-for-nothing woman, she is 
smitten with him! Bhe will make the whole village suffer on her account!" 
And so Red Horn ran through the goal, winning the point* The giants were 
thus beaten in all four points. The giant chieft&inese was whipped by her 
people because she lost the game on account of her falling in love with Red 
Horn. 

The giants wanted to tiy again and the chieftainess said, "I will match myself 
against Red Horn no matter what happens to me." Then the other chiefs, 
his friends, also matched themselves with the giant chiefs* The only giants 
not included in these were some of the very old people. Almost the whole 
village of giants was included. The game, however, again resulted in victory 
for Red Horn and his friends, the giants losing all the four points. 

Then said Turtle, "My friends, something just occurred to me," "What is 
it?” they said. Then he said, "This giantess has the same color hair as my 
friend Red Horn and I think that we ought to spare her life and let my friend 
here marry her." 5 * "Ho!” they exclaimed, "if that is your desire, then let it 
be as you wish*" Thereupon they gathered together all the giants and placed 
them in four circles. Then they told the giantess that they had decided to spare 
her life. She was very grateful.** Turtle then said, "If wo kill all these one at 
a time we would never get through, there are so many of them. So I think that 
we had better leave this to our friend, Stonns-ao-he-walks." Thus apoke 
Turtle. So Storm^as-he-walkg went towards them with hia club and struck 
the first circle. Then it thundered and the thunderbirds above said, "Storms- 
as-he-w'alks is shooting. What can he be shooting at? He said that he liked 
the human beings." 54 Then again for the second time it thundered. "Ho-cho! 
What can Stonns-aa-he-walks be shooting at?" they said again. Then a third 
and fourth time it thundered. The thunderbirda said, "Surely he has shot 
something," 

As soon aa the giants had been killed, the people left the place where the game 
had been played. They were living in the first village that had been attacked 
by the giants* "We are not being treated very w T ell here, eo 1st ua go with you 
and live in your village,” they said. So they went home with the victors. 

6* giants come again to plat Who can shool iht farlhesl 

Some time after these things had happened some of the villagers again said, 
"Look! Many people are approaching carrying large packs on their backs." 
They went out to meet them. These were giants coming to try their strength 
at games again. "Where is the chief's place?” they asked and it wad pointed 
out to them. Then one of their number went over to the place designated and 
said, "Chief, where shall we camp?" And the chief said, "You can camp just 
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there where you are stopping.” So the giants prepared a camp for themselves 
there. In the evening, one of them came with a gourd dangling from his belt 
and said that he wished to ask the people to play a game with them. "What 
glune do you want to play?” they asked him and he answered, "Let ns play the 
game called Who can shoot farthest" said Turtle. But he turned toward Red 
Horn and said* "My friend, we, you and I, will shoot with them.” "All right,” 
said Red Horn, 

So, in the morning, they started for the giants’ lodge. Turtle went to a place 
where bows were to be found and bent them back and forth and said, "HU the 
bows are not very good, but I shall use this one anyway." So he took one and 
said, "Come, all you who are going to take part in this shooting.” "Two of us 
will take part in the shooting against you," the giants answered. 

When they were ready the people crowded round, almost up to the target. 
One of the giants shot first. "It has fallen short,” said the judges. Then 
Turtle shot and sent his missile far past that of the giant. Then one of the 
giants shot again. "It has fallen short,” said the judges again. Then Red 
Horn allot, "It has gone way beyond the giant's,” said the judges. Then 
another giant shot but it fell short again. Then Turtle took his bow, and, 
drawing the arrow' back as far as he could, he let go and allot. "OuchC" He 
had shot off one of his own claws. "Oh, well,” said he t "if I hadn't done that, 
what would people use as arrow points hereafter?” n This ended the game for 
the day. Then they went home, 

7. OLA NTS COME TO PLAY DICE, AND ARE DEFEATED AGAIN 

In the evening a mao with gourds dangling from his belt approached again 
and said, "Chief, the giants wish again to play a game with you.” “All right. 
What do they want to play?" the chief asked and the gourd carrier answered, 
"Dice,” Then said Turtle, "Let me play with them,” So, in the morning, he 
and the others went over again and the giants asked, "Who is going to play 
with us?” Turtle replied, "Who do you suppose will play with you but myself?” 
When they were all ready, the giants got out the dice which consisted of snow¬ 
birds, When they took them out they wiped them and said, "It has been so 
long since we played dice that they are turning yellow'.” Turtle also got out 
his dice, which consisted of eight little red turtles, wiped them and said, "Mine 
are also turning yellow for I have not used them for a long time,” 

"Well, start in,” said the people. So the giant threw his dice up first, and 
when they came down they all fell with their backs up and their wings hanging 
down. The giant was speaking to his dice and was saying, "Fall alike! Fall 
alike in the plate!” Just before they fell into the plate. Turtle shouted, "Half!” 
and they fell half and half. “Say, Turtle, that is not fair,” the giants said to 
him. But he said, "When people gamble they always shout for their own side. 
You can do the same thing with mine if you like.” So saying, he threw his 
little red turtles in the air and they came down with their backs up and their 
limbs down. The giants shouted "Half I Half!" but it was no good. They fell 
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into the plates, all alike. Then the giant threw hie up again. This time they 
held Turtle's mouth but before they fell into the plate he drew half of them over 
by snuffling. Four times each of them threw the dice up and each time the 
giants were only able to get half, but Turtle always got the full number. Thus 
the giants were defeated again. 

8. giants come to play W’Atf can stay under the water longest 

Then the giants held a council, and in the council one of them said to the chief, 
“You used to Jet me play a game called Who can stay under the water longest and 
whenever ! won, remember you used to have big feasts. But of late you have 
not thought about me at all. 11 “He is right," said the others and so, the next 
evening the gourd-carrier went to the people and said, “The giants wish to play 
a game with you again. 1 ’ “What do they want to play?" the people asked. 
“They want to see who can stay under the water longest, 11 he answered. “Oh 
my! We can't stay under," said Turtle. In secret, of course, he was very 
much pleased.’ 1 

When the gourd-carrier had left Turtle said, “My friends, if they want to 
atay under the water for four years, I am willing to do so." In the morning they 
went to the giants and the latter asked, “Well, how many of you are going to 
take part in this?" And the people answered, "Two/ 1 

When all was in readiness, Turtle, Otter and the two giants, dived under 
the water. After a few minutes, Turtle began to let himself float upwards. 
However before doing this he made bubbles and at the sight of this the giants 
said, "Look, Turtle is about to come up!" Then they began to shout thinking 
of the victory they were going to win. “Turtle is coming up I Turtle is coming 
up]" the giants shouted. But before coming to the surface of the water, he let 
himself down again and landed on his back, “Ho, be is dead!" the giants 
shouted in glee. Yet in truth he was fast asleep. About noon one of the giants 
came up and, soon after, the other one floated up and long after that, Otter 
and Turtle came up. Turtle exclaimed, “I am so sleepy." Thus they won 
again. 

9 . GIANTS OCraVWEESTLE PEOPLE AND KILL THEM 

Then the giants had another council and they decided to have a wrestling 
match. So the gourd-carrier went to the people and said, "They wish to play 
a game with you again." “What do they wish to play?” the people asked and 
the gourd-carrier answered, “They wish to wrestle." “Friends,” some of the 
people said, “we shall not be any good at this game."® In the morning, how¬ 
ever, they went over to the giants anyway. 

Turtle, Stoims-as-he-walks and Red Horn, were to take part in the wrestling. 
About noon Storms-as-he-walks was getting rather tired, and as he got very 
tired, he thundered. Hia uncle up above in the sky heard it but he said to the 
other thunderbirds, “Don’t go over there because he said he preferred the human 
beings." In thundering, Storms-as-he-walks was calling upon his fellow thun- 
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derbirds. That is why his uncle spoke m this fashion to the others, for he 
knew that if they came to his aid he would be able to throw his opponent. 
Because his unde said this, Stannaras-he-walks could not get any of the other 
thunder-birds to come down. Finally his feet swung from under him and he 
was thrown. Turtle cried, "Ho—Ho!" Not long after that Red Horn began 
to get tired. Finally he also was thrown. Again 'Turtle said, "Ho—Hoi my 
friends.” Then Turtle said, "The one I am wrestling with has been trying for 
a long time to fall down but I am holding him up." Saying this he lifted the 
giant up and holding his head downward he bunted him on the ground, breaking 
his neck. Turtle, however, as well as his friends, lost the game and they were all 
killed. 

Up to this time they had been the only ones to play successfully, When they 
were killed all those remaining in the village were also killed* 

10, RED HORN*S WIVES GIVE BIRTH TO CHILDREN WHO ARE SPARED BY GIANTS 

At this time, Red Horn's first wife was pregnant and, finally, the old woman's 
granddaughter gave birth to a male child who was the very Likeness of his 
father, Red Horn, having long red hair and having human heads hanging from 
his cars. Not long after this, the giantess also gave birth to a male child whose 
hair was likewise just like his father's. Instead of having human heads hanging 
from his earn, he had them attached to his nipples. As these two had been 
spared by the giants, very good care was taken of them. The best of food was 
always brought them to eat* Finally they grew to be quite large boys. The 
oldest one called the giantess "mother" and the son of the giantess called the 
woman-wi th-the-white-beaver-ekiu-aa-a-wrap, 4 ‘mother, ** 

11. RED HORN*B SONS KILL GIA.NT3, REVJYE ALL KILLED BY THEM 

Every day the older eon went out somewhere. The old people took very 
great care of him and his brother. They were always preparing arrows to 
bring to them. Thus the children always had plenty of arrows. One day the 
younger one said, "Where is it that you go every day when you are away from 
us? You make me very lonesome." Then the older one said, "I go out and 
fast and utter my cry in order to be blest** by the thunderbirde," "When you 
go again, let me know* so that I may go along and utter my cry for a sirniW 
blessing," said the younger one. "Well, then, have your mother tan two 
deerskins 10 for you and I will tell my mother to tan two for me." The mothers 
then tanned two deer-skins apiece for each. These they took and went away* 

After walking for some time they came to a pleasant, level country in which a 
large village was situated. Then the older brother said, "These are the people 
that killed our father," In the middle of the village, in the chief’s lodge, the 
scalps of their fathers were tied to poles and used as flags.* 1 They were veiy 
much faded and Red Horn's hair had turned white. Then said the older one, 
"Brother, X hope that you are like me when you cry, for all w*ho hear me must 
die.” So saying, he sang wailing songs* 4 and the giants in the village began 
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to move about, “He, hark! Somebody is singing something," Even as they 
spoke they jumped, head first, into the fine. 

When he got through, the older brother said, "Now when I sing, ail those of 
the same sire as myself who hear me, they also shall die," So saying, he sang 
wailing songs and all the young people in the village who heard him jumped into 
the fire head firet. Then the old men of the village began to foretell what was 
likely to happen, saying, "Some of you must remember that Red Horn had two 
wives. Now, if these two wives gave birth to children, they must certainly be 
grown up by this time* Perhaps they are the ones who are causing all these 
things. Let some one therefore watch the scalps." So they put four guards at 
the foot of the poles and these were told to look upward all the time. 

"Come/' said older brother, "let us tiy to take our fathers' scalps away from 
these people." So they painted two of their arrows red and two black. Then, 
taking two quivers, each one started for the poles to which their fathers’ scalps 
were attached* Every now and then they stopped and rested their quivers. 
Finally the brothers turned themselves into light feathers and let themselves 
float upward. They alit on the scalps, the younger on Turtle's scalp* Then 
taking the arrows that they had painted, they shot them into the throats of the 
guards who were looking upwards. The guards had had their bodies painted, 
two of them being black and two of them red* That is why the boys painted 
their arrows in the same fashion. When those who had been painted black were 
shot by the black arrows they coughed up black blood until they died. The 
other two did the same when they were shot, except that their blood was red. 

Then the boys took the scalps and ran, "They have taken the scalps!" 
shouted the giants and gave chase to them. The boys fought as they ran* 
Whenever they shot one of their arrows off it would mow down the giants as far 
as It sped* When the arrows were about spent the boys would reach for one of 
their quivers and thus, freshly supplied, they fought on. When their arrows 
were again spent, they would reach for the other quiver. When, finally, all 
their arrows were gone, they said, "Now is the time to stop running and to fight 
in the same manner in which the giants fight," So they turned and gave chase 
to the latter. Loosening their bowstrings and using their bows as clubs, they 
struck right and left, killing all the giants except a few who succeeded in taking 
flight* The boys would run down one group of giants and when they had killed 
these, they returned and chased another. They had fled in all directions. 
Finally they came upon a little girl who was carrying her little brother on her 
back. These were the last left* Then said the older brother, “1 thought I 
would destroy all of you but if I did that, whom will the people be able to call 
giants in the future? 11 Because Earthmaker 14 has created you, I will spare you, 
but you can no longer stay on this earth." So saying, he threw them across 
the seas. 

This done, the boys returned to the giants' village. There they built a big 
fire and threw all the bodies of the dead giants into it. It made a big blare for 
the giants were very fat. When they were through they took all the bones* 
out and said, "Let us Look for a grinder.’ 1 They searched about the village and 
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found one. Then they put the bones into the grinder and pounded them fine. 
When they thought they had enough they filled their tanned buckskins with 
them. 

These they took back with them, and returned to the place where they had 
left the scalps. These they now carried in their hands and continued homeward. 
The younger one carried Turtle's head and the older one Thunderbird's" and 
Red Hornes head. When they got home it was late at night. They went to the 
center of their village and there the older one said to hia brother, "Take your 
bones, then go over half the village, throw some in each Lodge and some around 
the lodges. Try to put bones in every place in your half of the village. I will 
go over the other half and do the same.* 1 After they had gone around for some 
time, each one in his direction, they met at the place from which they had 
started. "Did you have enough?” the older one asked and the younger one 
said, "Yeg,” "Well, then, let ns go to our own lodges. 11 

When they got there the older one took Red Horn’s head and handed it to hia 
little brother and said, "Take it to your mother, and tell her to lie in bed with it." 
So he went to his mother and woke her up. She said, "Oh, my son, youhave 
returned?” "Yes, mother," said he, "Won’t you lie with father?”—“Oh my 
son, your father has been dead a long time,” she said. "But, nevertheless, here 
he Is" he said. "Why that is only a skull, How can I lie with that?” retorted 
the woman. 

Then, when he met hie brother, he said, "my mother also refuses," "It is 
strange that they won't lie with father now. However, tell them to make a bed 
in the center of the lodge anyhow," the older brother said. So they made a bed 
and upon it they placed the heads in a row.** 

Early in the morning, the older brother said to the younger one, "Go look at 
them." As tl^ere was a partition there he went in and looked and he beheld 
their father and his friends, all alive, sleeping and snoring. 

Then he went outside and saw people fast asleep scattered here and there over 
the village. "And so it should be,” one of the brothers said, "so it should be. 
Our fathers are alive again, sleeping in the center of the lodge 1 * while other 
people are sleeping outside, scattered throughout the village.” Thus did the 
older brother speak from inside the lodge. Then he addressed his younger 
brother again saying "Wake up one of our mothers and tell her to get breakfast 
for these people." So the other brother went and woke one of the mothers and 
said, "Mother, get up and make breakfast for our fathers.” "But, my son, 
your fathers died a long time ago." if Yet in spite of that they are here, asleep, 
in the center of our lodge,* 1 the brother said. So she looked up and, sure enough, 
there they were! Crying with surprise she went and woke the other mother 
and they all said, "Oh—o-o! Our eons have brought our husband back to life 
again 3" Then one of the boys said, "Wake up the wives of our other fathers 
and tell them to get breakfast for their husbands." So one of the mothers went 
and, behold t outside of the lodge, all over the village, the people were sleeping. 
Then she went out and woke the other wives so that they might get breakfast 
for their husbands. 
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Kunu'a brother and all who had been killed by the giants had now come to life 
again - To the morning the whole village began to stir. All these men had loved 
the boys very much before but now, indeed, they loved them even more. When 
they awoke, they picked them up and carried them in their anna, each in turn, 
although they were grownup men. The boya were very much handsomer than 
their fathers* although their fathers were themselves handsome men. 

Then the older boy said, ‘"Fathers* you must have been very weak** indeed 
for* look, this is what we did to them," and he showed them how they had 
battled with the giants. And then he added, “My little brother tarried you and 
1 carried the other two." Then said Turtle to the younger brother, “You have 
made me very happy because I was in a shameful condition. I therefore give 
you my war weapons <c with which I never failed to conquer," Then said 
Storms-as-he-walks to the older brother* “My son* I also give you my weapon, 41 
one of the best that exists." The boy rose and thanked him. Then Red Horn 
said, “My sons, I have nothing to give you, for I am not your equal and* besides, 
you are already just like me." 41 And indeed they were. 

12. ADVENTURES OF TUB SONS OF RED BORN 

One day, some people came into the village crying and carrying the clothes 
of dead people." It was the clothes of those who had been killed that they 
ivere carrying. They also carried a pipe and they directed it toward Red Horn’s 
mouth. “All right," said he. So they all went to hunt for those who had killed 
them. They soon came back victors. Three times this happened. The 
fourth time the strangers came* some asked them why they didn’t try to offer 
the pipe to the boys. So they did. They took the pipe to the older of the two 
brothers pointing it toward his mouth* He accepted it and said, “Ho!" 

Then one of the boys said to Storma-as-he-walks, “Father, I wish to take 
my weapon along. You know they always take weapons along on the war¬ 
path."—"Ho!" said he, “I promised it to you and I will go after it.” Saying 
this, he rose and Tvent to the home of the thunderbirds. When he got there, 
they refused to let him have it so he returned without it, Then the boy said, 
"I thought it was yours," so Storm-aa-he-walks tried once more but again he 
failed. When he failed the third time the boy cried so, again* he tried* for the 
fourth time. This time his uncle 44 said, “All right, I will take it down to the 
earth for you but you must have something ready in which to wrap it." Then 
Storms-as-he-walks returned and told the boy that it would be brought down 
and the boy was very thankful, 

Soon it begun to drizzle and ruin and the thunderbirds came down with the 
weapon, took it to the center of the lodge and said, “Where is the weapon-case? 
Do you expect us to put this weapon on the ground?"" The boy cried again* 

Now it happened that, in former years, the two brothers used to play with a 
certain boy with w-hom they had established friendship. 44 This boy happened 
to be present when the thunderbirds came dowm with their weapon. He was 
sitting in the lodge with his father at the time. He arose, threw his little blanket 
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aside, and said to the boy who was to receive the weapon, "Stop crying, my 
friend, you can use me as a case." "AH right, it is good, ray friend," he replied. 
So the boy went in the center of the lodge and lay down upon his stomach. Soon 
blood began to 0ow out of his mouth and he died. The thunderbirda then ate 
him up, 47 and said, "Put his bones in a white deerskin" This they did. The 
thimderbirds thanked them and said, if Young men, you have done well, and 
with thia weapon you will never fail in anything. The first time that you take 
it on a warpath, you can say, T am going after a whole family! 1 and you will not 
fail. The second time you can say that you are going after two families and 
you will not fail. The third time you can say that you an going after three 
families and it will be so. The fourth time you can say that you are going after 
a whole village and it will be so/'* 1 

Thus the thunderbirda spoke and the boys started for their home. They put 
the bones of the boy in their bundle. Then the latter said to their fathers, 
"When you went on the warpath you did not take us so we are not going to take 
anyone but boya of our own si sc along with us.” Therefore only boys went 
along with them. On the way, they came across a drove of elk, of which they 
killed a great many. They roasted them and packed them away and, inflating 
two of the elk bladders, attached them to their belts. Then they went on again 
until they came to the end of the earth. They came to the place where the 
heaven was always striking against the earth. Every time the heaven hit the 
earth it would make a tremendous noise. At that place they filled their elk 
bladders with their followers and, taking out the bones of their friend, brought 
him to life again. With their elk bladders filled they waited until the sky rose 
again and went along. Then they emptied their elk bladders again. 

They soon came to a village where the two chiefs 111, were holy men, M men whose 
bodies were made of iron. 11 No one was able to kill them. They knew that 
Red Horn and his friends were also holy, yet these two, nevertheless, were 
practising their powers killing people preparatory to meeting Red Horn. The 
boys, too, knew of their powers and that is why they had come here. Now Red 
Horn had been killing people in revenge for what these two had done, thinking 
that ordinary people were killing Jus own tribesmen. They did not know that 
these two holy ones were doing it.® 

These holy people always knew when anyone was around. For that reason 
they knew that the boys were going to fight them and they said to each other x 
4 They have come for us.” The next morning the boys and their companions 
gave the war-whoop from all the four directions and rushed upon them." Very 
soon they caught one of the iron-body men and had him bound with irons.® 
Very soon after they captured the other one and had him also bound with irons. 
They captured lota of other people and brought them home with them, 

When they got to the place where the sky strikes the earth, they again inflated 
a bladder for their prisoners and one for their nephews or attendants.® As soon 
as the sky rose again they went st raight under it. When they reached the other 
side, they again emptied their elk bladders and went on. When they got to the 
place where they had stored the elks’ meat, they made the prisoners pack this 
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with their bowstrings. When they fin ally got near their home they sent two of 
the boys ahead to prepare a stake around which to celebrate their victory, M 

As they approached their home these two shouted this message. The people 
cried, "The messenger is coraing!" "The sons of Red Horn had brought their 
friend back to life again- However he was the first one killed/' so shouted the 
messenger. "And all the rest were also killed/ 1 they shouted. "Oh myt Oh 
my t” cried the people, "No wonder they were all killed, for they were nothing 
but mere boys,”* 7 The father of the boy around whom they had wrapped the 
war-weapon when the thunderbirds had come down did not know what to do 
with himself for grief,, filling his pipe nervously every now and then. However, 
in secret, of course, the messengers had told some one to prepare the victory pole* 
Soon the victory war-whoop was given, "Listen!" exclaimed the people. Then 
the warrior came marching around the village, with the boy that was supposed 
to be dead in the lead, for he was now a warrior. He was carrying the bundle as 
he led them. 

For four days they danced and then the prisoners were forced to play with 
fire. 19 When they came to the ones that had iron bodies they built a much 

. . B . 

larger fire around them and put them in it. It had been said that nothing could 
kill them yet when they were in this fire awhile they became red-hot and, finally, 
hung their heads down and died. 

T-* 

13. RED HORN'S SON GOES TO FATHER'S SFUHNED SWEETHEART 

One day they heard some one singing in the distance, "Red Horn come on, 
Red Horn, who they say is holy, come on! 11 Then the younger son of Red 
Horn 19 said* "Brother, you go after her. ,? 

"Say/ 1 said their father, "what are you naughty boys saying? This woman 
used to say that to me when I was young but I would not have anything to do 
with her," Then Turtle spoke, "Boys, my friends, your father is young and I 
am old,* 0 yet she used to say that to me before she said it to your father. How¬ 
ever I, too, would have nothing to do with her. Later on she tried your father. 
Bines she failed, she is now trying you. She is probably very old by this time." 
My, if she had only said that to TurtleHe would probably have seized the 
opportunity for everyone knows how very fond he is of women! Then the 
younger boy said again, "Brother, go after her." 

When he had asked him four times he consented. He prepared himself for 
going in the following way. He wore a breech-clout on one side only, red leg¬ 
gings, and a black fur robe as a blanket. He tied four eagle feathers to each 
corner of the robe and one to the middle, and had an eagle feather stuck in his 
hair. He carried an otter skin as a tobacco pouch on his back, with a red flannel 
tied to it.** Thus apparelled he started out and soon he came to a bridge from 
which he could see an oval-shaped lodge, When he came to it he went in and 
there found an old woman. She said to him, "Grandson, this woman has been 
after your father all her fife and now she is after you. It seems her wish is now 
going to be gratified/ 1 Thus she spoke. "There, that is the bridge!” 

Then he turned himself into an old man. His clothes as well as his fur blanket* 
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these too, ho made look old, His feathers all looked worn out; he did not have 
much hair on his head and he had sore eyes. 0 The bridge he was to croee wan 
made of iron. Some portions of it were so narrow that it was almoet impossible 
to squeeze through. Then he went to the edge of the water and said, '‘Oh* you 
red-stomached leeches, come here!” And many of them came out to help him. 
Picking two that would fit the bottom of hia feet, he said, "I'll borrow the two 
of you.” So he took them and put them at the bottom of hie feet and then 
started acmes the iron bridge.** 

Now- the woman was sitting there on a platform with a red cloth as a covering. 
Looking around her she saw a homely old man coming towards her. f, Now see 
here,” she said, "go back, 1 did not call you.” "But,” he replied, "you called 
me and that is why I am coming, chieftaincy.” “But I told you to go,” she 
said and, getting down from the platform, she went to the bridge, raised it up 
and down and turned it over, but still he ran on the bridge- The chieftaineas, 
then* screamed and ran away. “Ohl” said her people, “the chieftainees has 
been calling for a man and now she has got one.” They looked and there came 
a very homely old man, "Weill Well! Weill” they said and gazed at him. 
When be reached them he asked, "Where does the chkf live?” and they said, 
"Over there in the big lodge.” "Now this can't be Red Horn,” they said to 
themselves. But one of them said, "It might be he for they say he is holy. 
Indeed, m he passed me, he smelled very strongly of medicine” It surely must 
be he.” 

When he got to the lodge he went in. A young man was there and as he 
entered this one said to his sister, "Now* sister, I said that it was not going to 
make any difference who came, you would have to marry him.” Then turning 
to the old man, he said, "Brother-in-law, your wife is over there in the partition.” 

He started to go in but just as he was entering, she kicked him, The old 
man fell in the center of the lodge flat upon his back, “Why, you must have 
hurt him. What is the matter with you?” said the young man. Then he said, 
"Now, just go in, brother-in-law. She doee not mean it,” So he started to go in 
again and he received another kick. Four times he tried it and four times she 
kicked him out. So, finally, he sat down opposite the young man and filled his 
pipe. "Well, I think III go home, I came here because she called me but she 
is trying to kill me.” As hie voice seemed to sound different from what it had 
been before, the young man looked and there sat Red Horn himself. "All right/' 
said the young man, "Hi see that she does not go away.” 

When Red Horn went out the woman took a peep and there walked Red 
Horn. "Oh, my husband!” said she and started to go after him but her brother 
threw her back and stood in the doorway. As Red Horn got in eight of home 
someone said, "Look there!” And sure enough it was Red Horn on his way 
home. When he got to the bridge he started to run across. First he went into 
the old woman’s lodge and said, “Grandmother, you can arrange it, I know, so I 
am going to pull up one of your lodge-poles and get under it.” M "All right/' said 
she. So he took up one of the poles and crawled into the hole underneath it. 
Then she replaced the pole. 
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After a while, the chieftailless came running up to the old woman and said, 

1 'Grandmother, where did my husband go?" “I don’t know/ 1 said the old lady. 
The chief tames* looked around a little and saw her husband’s tracks. They led 
to the foot of the ledge-pole. So she pulled it up* threw it aside and went in 
after him. Farther and farther she tracked him. However, Red Horn got 
home and he said to his brother, "On account of you I almost got killed." 
iC Never mind," said the brother, “Let her come. She is only a womans 
We can give her the same treatment she gave you when she comes," 

The next morning, old Red Horn went outside and there he saw a woman 
completely naked- In her chase she had lost one piece of clothing after another. 
<r Well I declare!” said the old man and went back into the lodge,® The woman 
remained sitting there. The old man said* "There is a woman out there all 
naked. Hurry, make her some clothes and give them to her3" They im¬ 
mediately made some clothes for her and brought them to her, She put them 
on and then came into the lodge. They told her to go into the next partition. 
"Get out," said the young brother in revenge- However she did not leave but, 
instead, started to go in. As she entered she made a noise and she was almost 
kicked into the fire for both men had kicked her. “What is the matter with you 
boys?" said the old man. "Daughter-in-law, they don’t mean it, you just go 
right m.”® So she started to go in again but again they kicked her back. Four 
times they did this to her. Then the younger brother was sent for as it was he 
who had sent for the woman. He came and married her* The other boys told 
everyone what she had done to their older brother and that it was for that reason 
they had kicked her in return. "She, being a woman, ought to have known better 
than to treat men that way/' they said, “She certainly must have done some¬ 
thing to them for otherwise they would not have treated her in that manner." 

Shortly after this, the older one also married. He did not have any children, 
however, because he was holy.. 

14. WOLF AKD OTHERS CHANGE FROM HUMAN BEINGS TO ANIMALS 

After a while Wolf said, "My friend, I cannot remain this way always. Earth* 
maker created me differently from you and I cannot live forever like a human 
being. n I shall now leave and roam over the earth and seek my food.” "My 
friend,” said Red Horn, "I shall get lonesome without you for I have grown very 
used to you.” * 

Then Otter spoke* 71 "I, too* shall have to leave* my friend, although I T like¬ 
wise, have grown used to you. However* I shall always be near enough so that 
we may be able to see one another whenever we like.” Storms-ss-he-walks had 
already left with the thunderbirds, returning with them after they brought the 
war-bundle to the earth. The different being? that had come from various places 
were now all returning to their homes and to their natural condition. 

The war-bundle received from the thunderbirds was kept on earth by the 
people and that is how we now have a thunderbird war-bundle. It waa always 
used in war and it is still used for that purpose to the present day. 

This is the origin of the war weapons of Red Horn. 
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1- OLD MAX KILLS PREGNANT DAUGHTER-IN-LAW AND EXTRACTS TWIN BOYS, 
ONE OF WHOM IS RAISED IN THE LODGE BY BIS FATHER 

Once there was an old lodge in which lived a man with hia wife and father. 
Every day this man would go hunting and the old man would remain with his 
daughter-in-law. These two always remained at home. The woman loved her 
father-in-law very much and did whatever she thought would please him. That 
relationship is held in great respect. Sons and daughters-in-law are not even 
permitted to apeak to their parents-in4&w directly or even to look at them. 
Whatever the parents-in-law ask of them they must do. 1 
Once as they were thus alone the old man sang to hie daughter-in-law, saying: 
f f Daughter-in-law ” 

As he spoke in a different language 3 she did not know what to do for him. 
Indeed she did not know. So she built a fire and great flames arose from it. 
Then again he sang: 

11 Daughter-in-law ” 

This time she took her packing strap and packed some w ood for him. When 
she returned he sang again: 

* * * Daughter-in-law ** 

Then she put a kettle on the fire and placed some bear-ribs, mixed with sweet 
com in it, boiled them end, when it was cooked, offered it to him. This time, 
however, he sang and said: 

“Daughter-in-law, I have looked toward the center of the lodge. 1,1 
On hearing this she undressed and w ent tow ard the center of the lodge and lay 
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flat oa her back. Then that little old man spoke and said, “Daughter-in-law! 
it is good.*' Thereupon he took a knife, walked towards her and cut her wind* 
pipe. After be had done this he cut open her abdomen. The woman wag preg¬ 
nant and he found two infanta in her womb. One of them he wrapped up in 
something and put in the comer of the lodge next to the door and the other he 
put into a hole at the bottom of a tree-stump. Boon he returned, cut the woman 
up, put the pieces into a kettle and cooked them. Then he put together the 
broken sticks and ate her flesh as well as the soup he had prepared. Finally the 
old man said, “Now this has been very good- But though I have offended my 
son often in the past and he has forgiven me, he is not always certain to do so and 
this that I have done to him today, may make him take more serious action than 
hitherto. Perhaps it is better for me to seek a place of safety." 4 Thus he spoke 
to himself and went away, 

Soon the son returned from his hunting and found to his astonishment that the 
lodge was empty, "Oh, that ugly old man. He has often done this to me. I 
wonder why he is not here. He must have known that 1 have never complained- 
Why did he not remain? I thought that ray wife was pregnant," 1 Reasoning 
thus he began to search around the lodge and found, to his surprise, a little child 
near the door. It was a little boy, "Oh, oh* this is greatl This one shall be 
my companion/* Thus he spoke and rejoiced. 

From that time on he stopped hunting and devoted himself entirely to the 
child, He used to put soup down his little mouth and feed it as best he could. 
When finally it was large enough to walk fairly fast he said, “My Little aon, we 
are out of fresh meat and since I am certain that if you eat some fresh meat it will 
do you good, I am going out to hunt for some. You are big now and can stay 
home alone," However, as soon as he started to leave, the child began to cry* so 
he did not go/ Then he tried again. But it was only after he had made him all 
kinds of playthings and arrows to shoot with and after he had hung all the cooked 
deer-tails he had on poles, attaching them by means of cord made of bass-wood 
bark, that be managed to get away. Thus the boy was left alone. He would 
amuse himself by playing with his toys and biting into the deer-tails here and 
there. 


2 . TEE TWIN PLACED IN THE HOLLOW OF A STUMP JOINS 
HIS BBOTHEH AND FATMEJft 

After a while he began to shoot his arrows outside of the lodge. While he was 
thus playing one day r he heard someone singing: 

“Hure^-q.; hure-q-q; You have a human father and therefore you eat only 
flesh. 

I, however, have a little stump for my grandmother, and, therefore* wild beans 
only do I eat." 

To his surprise, as he looked around* he saw it was a little boy who was thus 
singing, a boy about the same size as himself* “Say, Flesh, let us play/ 1 said 
this boy. “Tell me when does your father come home?" “He does not get home 
until evening/* answered Flesh. Then they played around the lodge. Toward 
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evening as they were shooting arrows at a mark placed at some distance, the 
little stranger gathered all the arrows together and ran away with them. Flesh 
chased him but he ran to a little lake formed by a depression made from the fall 
of a meteor, dived in, and disappeared. Flesh cried and went home. But just 
before he reached home he stopped crying. When the little stranger dived into 
the lake he had said to Flesh, “Forget it!” Thus when the latter reached home 
he had completely forgotten all about it. 

When his fatheT came home he asked him if he had been crying for his face 
showed marks of tears. The boy said that he had lost his arrows and that he had 
been crying for that reason. "Why should that make you cry?" said his father 
"I can make some more for you.” Then he made some more for him. 

In the morning, as usual, he went out hunting again. No sooner was heout 
of sight than the Little stranger came again and sang: 

"Hure-^-a; hure-a-a; You have a human father and, therefore, you eat only 
flesh. 

I, however, have a little stump for my grandmother and therefore, wild beans 
only do I eat/ 7 

Then they played all day again, This time, however, they played inside of 
the lodge and when they had a shooting contest they made the deer-tails-,their 
targets. While shooting they would occasionally bite into the deer-tails. To¬ 
ward evening they went outside again and played long-distance shooting and, as 
before, the stranger, just before he left, gathered all the arrows together and ran 
away with them. Again he jumped into the lake and said, "Forget it!" Flesh 
began to cry again but when he neared his home he stopped. When his father 
returned home he again noticed that he had been crying and again asked him the 
reason. But the boy said again that he had lost his arrow s, “Don't cry,” said 
the father, “I will make some more for you*” 

In the morning the stranger again appeared and the same thing happened. 
When the father returned in the evening, he again spake to the boy about his 
crying. "You should not have cried. It is not good," 7 The man was now 
beginning to suspect something for he had noticed that some of the teeth-morks 
left in the deer-tails, where they had been bitten, w T ere small and some were large. 
Thus he realised what was actually happening. But he kept quiet and watched 
secretly. The next time that he started hunting the same thing happened so he 
resolved to stay home thereafter and hide himself in the lodge. But the stranger, 
who recognised him, did not come* Then the father resolved to hide between 
the coverings of the lodge* Again the stranger did not come. Then the father 
hid behind a large tree not far from the lodge and waited. Soon the little stranger 
came singing but when he got very near the lodge he said, "Say, Flesh, there stands 
your father behind the tree," and ran away. They could not catch him. The 
man was trying very much to catch his son for he now knew that the stranger 
was his eon. Indeed his wife had told him when she was pregnant that she 
thought she had two children within her womb.* From the song of the little 
fellow he was now certain that this was true. He wished very much to regain 
him and therefore told his son to do the following: "My son, when your brother 
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comes tomorrow r take hold of him and then, possibly, I can reach you in time, 
I shall stand behind the hill waiting and as soon as you call me I will run home, 1 * 

In the morning the father went out hunting and as soon as he was gone the 
little fellow came singing. Flesh coaxed him into the lodge and the moment he 
was there, took a very good hold of him and called for his father. The latter 
managed to come in time and thus they caught the stranger. He wiggled for a 
time but finally gave up. He told the man that he was hie son and that the other 
little fellow was his brother and also told him everything that had happened. 1 
The father made them clothes that were alike and cut some arrows for them. 
Then he took two turkey bladders, painted them red, inflated them and made the 
boys wear them as head-dresses. 

After awhile, when he imagined that the new little fellow w as used to the place, 
he began hunting again. The boys began to play with their arrows again and 
suddenly the stranger ran toward the lake and jumped in and disappeared but he 
soon came to the surface again because the bladder made him float. “I was only 
fooling, Flesh, in order to see what you would do,** he said to the other. Then 
he came out very wet. He was still trying to drown himself when his father 
came back and told him not to do it again, “Do not try to go to your old home. 
You live here, and never must you try to go elsewhere," ‘‘All right," replied the 
little fellow and he never tried it again. 

The stranger, Stump t was very mischievous. He trampled on everything 
within the lodge. Flesh was not able to cope with him in anything, He was out¬ 
classed everywhere. 10 

3. TWINS SET OUT FOR FORBIDDEN HILL 

One day, a long time after, the father said to his sons, “My sons, you may 
travel all over this earth whenever you wish to but I must forbid you to go to one 
place, over there in the direction where there is a hill." 11 When the father left, 
Stump said suddenly to Flesh, “Say, Flesh, your father told us to go to a certain 
place where there was a hill," “No, he told us not to go there, 11 answered Flesh. 
“No, that is not so; he told us to go. Come, let us go now," replied Stump. 
Finally he persuaded him and both started. 

4, TWINS KILL and EAT SNAKES WHICH THEY CALL FISH 

As soon as they got to the foot of the bill they began to ascend it. There they 
found many snakes. “Say, these are what they call gar-fish, Flesh. 11 Let us 
kill some. They say that they taste delicious, We can take some home for our 
father afterwards." So they began to dub some to death. But the more they 
killed, the greater their number seemed to be. While they were fighting, Flesh 
was killed. However his brother said, “Say, it is such great fun killing fish. 
Why are you sleeping? Get up 3 " and he took him by the arm and made him 
stand, The snakes grew larger and larger in number and sij&e and after a while 
Stump was killed, “Say, my younger brother, killing fish is such great pleasure 1 
Why are you sleeping?" said Flesh. He took him by the arm and helped him 
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stand. The snakes got very large and again they killed Flesh but Stump again 
told him not to sleep and helped him stand. Thus the two were killed many 
times but they always helped themselves to recover consciousness again. They 
killed many snakes and, after awhile, the snakes gave up and stopped fighting. 
Then Stump said, "Flesh, build a fire and we will eat roasted fish. They say they 
are very delicious." Flesh forbade it but be could not dissuade his younger brother* 
Indeed he was really afraid of him; he was really being forced to do these things. 
Then they built a fire and they roasted some of the snakes, and as soon as they 
were cooked they hod a fine meal. 

After a while Stump said, "Say* Flesh, let us take a piece home for your 
father. I don't think he ever eats any fish but perhaps he will like these. So 
each packed a piece and went home. When they got home Stump said, "Say, 
Flesh, let us boil your father some fish. When he comes home he is generally 
very hungry and he will find some fish cooked." So they cut up the snakes into 
pieces and put them in the kettle to boil* When the man came home they were 
cooked and the boys began to tell him about their adventure. "Father," they 
said, “we went where you wanted us to go and we found many fish, some of 
them were very large. It was great fun killing them. But Flesh tried to sleep*" 
Both were eager to tell him the story. "And we brought a piece home for you," 
they continued. "It is very delicious and we have eaten many of them. We left 
some for you but if you do not want to eat them, we will eat some more." Then 
he looked to see what they had boiled for him and, to his surprise, he saw that 
they meant snakes. "Oh, this is terrible! These are not fish* These, we call 
snakes. Take them out and place them somewhere on purified ground. They 
are holy. Pour some tobacco near them/’ 11 Then he gave them some tobacco 
and they went out but on the way they helped themselves to some more from the 
kettle before throwing the snakes away as they had been directed. 

5* TWINS KILL EAT LEECHES WHICH THEY CALL TURTLES 

When they came home the man washed the kettle. 

After that the boys would wander around a good deal. Each day they went 
to gome other place and thus they covered very considerable ground. One day 
the father said, "My sons, the first time 1 told you not to do a certain thing, yon 
did it. This time when I tell you not to do a certain thing, don't do it* There 
is plenty of room in this world and it is not necessary that you should just go to 
that one place where I forbid you to go. DonT go to the south. There is a lake 
there. Don’t go in that direction." "All right," they answered, As goon as he 
left, Stump said to Flesh, "Say, Flesh, your father told ua to go to the south." 
"No, he didn't, he forbade us to go there,” answered Flesh. "Come, let us go 
now for he really told us to go." So finally he persuaded him and they started 
out. 

To their surprise, they finally came to a lake and Stump said to Flesh, "Come, 
let us take a bath for the swimming must be fine here." So they wont in but, to 
their surprise, they found many leeches there. "Say, Flesh, these are what we 
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call turtles, let us kill some- They are very delicious to eat and one can also 
make a nice soup from them, 11 They took their arrows and began shooting them. 
The leeches, however, began to get larger and larger and began to get red. Soon 
they became enormous in size. Flesh was killed but Stump pulled him by the 
anna and made him stand up again, saying, “Flesh, why are you sleeping? Kill¬ 
ing turtles is a very great pleasure." Soon Stump was killed and Flesh helped 
him up. The leeches were getting Larger and larger and soon one as big as the 
lake came out. When it came out it began to chase the boys. The situation 
was very critical. Soon it touched them and, as its body had keen edges, it cut 
them in two. But they restored one another to life again and again. The boys 
first used their arrows in attacking it but since this was of no avail, they shot 
their bodies right through the leech and finally killed it. Then they built a fire 
and had a great meal of "turtles/' "Flesh, this is a fat turtle and it really tastes 
delicious," said Stump. When they finished they decided to bring their father 
a piece. 

As soon as they reached home, Stump said, “Flesh, when your father comes 
home he will probably be hungry' so let us boil him some "turtle’.” Then they 
went after some wood and cooked some "turtle* for him. When the man came 
home both the boys told him about their adventure and that they had a fat 
Turtle’ boiling in the kettle for him. When the man saw what they w ere he said, 
"My sons, don'teat these. They are not turtles but leeches. Go and pour them 
out.” The boys helped themselves to a few more and took them away. ’When 
they returned with the kettle he washed it again. 

By this time the man began to realise the power of his sons. 

6. TWINS mix ANH EAT THUN DESBUIDS WHICH THEY CALL PIGEONS 

After some time had elapsed the man said to his sons again, "My sons, when¬ 
ever I tell you not to do a thing, you, on the contrary, do it, I, particularly, 
wish you w T ould obey me in that about wduch 1 am now going to speak. When a 
man has children of his owm and they disobey he tells them not to do it again and 
that is what I wish to impress upon you. Towards the west there is a high hill. 
Never go there. It is a high precipitous hill. Don't go there," 

“All right,” they said. 

As soon as he left the lodge. Stump said to Flesh, "Didn't your father tell us 
to go somewhere? Come, let us go," "No, he forbade us to go there," said 
Flesh, "No, he didn't, he meant that we should go there." Finally he per¬ 
suaded him and they started out, 

After awhile they reached some rocky cliffs situated on a high bilk They 
faced east and west, On the top a few red cedars were growing and the cliffs 
came to a sharp point. To this place they went and there, to their surprise, they 
found a bird's nest. Within the nest lay four little birds. Their little bodies 
were without feathers. "Say, Flesh, there are some little things here.” "Tell 
me," said be, addressing one of the birds, "What are you called?" "I am called 
Storm-walker ” answered the bird. Then Stump kicked it in the abdomen and 
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said, "What? Such a thing as you arc called Storm-walker? Why not even I 
am called that! 1 * Then he w^ent to another bird and said, "What are you called?” 
But the bird answered, "When you asked the first one and he replied you kicked 
him. If I answer you will kick me likewise*” It did not wish to answer* "If 
you do not answer I will break you in pieces, you visible-gutted creature!” 
"Well,” said the bird, “I am called Brokefrtrte-t&p." "Well you homely, viaible- 
gutted creature! Even I am not called by such a name,” and he kicked him in 
the abdomen. It made a drum-like sound. Then he asked the third one and 
the bird answered, "When you asked my brothers that question you kicked them 
when they replied. If I answer you will kick me, too*” "So you have brothers, 
have you? Well, if you don*t answer I will kick you too. So hurry up," "Well, 
I am called Strikes-tM-he-walksS* Then he kicked it and said, "What? You are 
called Strikes-ati-he-waUwT Why even I am not called by such a name, you 
homely, green-gutted creature,” Then be asked the fourth one and be answered 
"When my brothers told you, you kicked them. If I tell you, you will kick me 
also.” "Say, you bare-bellied creature, hurry up and answer or I will kick you 
until you die,” And the bird answered, “I am called Holy-sighted .” "Well, 
what are you saying? Why even I am not called by such a name,” and he kicked 
turn, Then be said, "What do you say in order to call your parents home?” 
"When we call they always come home*” "Well call for them,” said Stump, It 
w*aa a very welcome command to them. They had wanted to call them long 
before but they had not done it because they were afraid of the boys* So the 
oldest one sang: 

"The Twins who are going around the world, crazy, 

They have come to us! They have come to us!” 

As he said this the first time it became dark near the horizon and it thundered. 
When he said it the second time it thundered again* Four times they called and 
four times it thundered. "Is this all?” asked Stump. "Yes, yesl You are 
crazy and don*t know where you are," the birds said. "Is that so? You are 
here! You are here! 1 * If I am crazy and travelling around the world, would I 
be found on a hill without a home?” retorted Stump‘and burst their stomachs 
open by kicking them. Immediately the clouds became black and the thunder 
rolled and reverberated. Then the boys made clubs for themselves and waited 
for what was going to happen. It was a very hard fight and the boys were re¬ 
peatedly killed. "Oht Oh! Flesh, there are plenty of pigeons here! Try and 
kill some of them so that we can eat them. The feathers will be very useful when 
we glue them to arrows.” When they killed a pigeon they would yell. During 
the fight Flesh was repeatedly killed but Stump said, "Say Flesh, why are you 
sleeping? There are many pigeons here* Let us eat a few.” Then he helped 
him up. After a while Stump was killed and Flesh helped him up. They were 
killed very often but they would always help each other up. They killed many 
of the pigeons with their clubs and these, after a while, gave up and flew- away. 

Now these birds were really thimderbirds. All this time their father knew* that 
they were fighting with thunderbirds. He had forbidden it but they did it any¬ 
how, “Oht Ohl” he said, “my little sons, how will they ever be able to over- 
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come these animals? There is no chance. They will surely be killed. Indeed 
the thunderbirds must have killed my beys by this time. It was for this reason 
that I had forbidden them to leave but they would not listen to me,” Thus he 
spoke and walked toward his borne. 

About that time Flesh was picking the feathers off the “pigeons” he had killed, 
intending to use them as arrow-feathers, 11 When that was finished the boys built 
a fire and roasted some of the thunderbirds* They roasted some by the pointed 
stick method and some by the hot ashes method. M Then they ate them. There 
were so many that the top of the hill was covered with them. When they were 
finished with their meal they packed some home for their father. 

The old man was listenin g and wai ting for them, Suddenly T to his ama zem cut, 
they came home talking to one another. “My! my3 this is certainly beyond my 
greatest expectation 1 My eons are still alive!” he thought. He listened, be¬ 
wildered. as the boys approached talking to each other about their last adven¬ 
ture. “It was great pleasure/* they were saying to each other. “But never 
before did I see so many pigeons.” “Say, Flesh/* continued Stump, “it was fine 
but you were sleeping all the time. Even when I woke you up, you would imme¬ 
diately fall asleep again.” Thus, to the bewilderment of the father did the boys 
converse. When they saw their father they told him how they had each fallen 
asleep many times and had helped each other up again. They had really only 
killed a few, they told him. Whenever one spoke the other would interrupt and 
tell his story . They told him finally that they had brought some pigeons home 
for him to eat. When they showed them to him, however, he exclaimed in 
horror, “Oh my, how terrible t My sons, these are not pigeons; they are thunder- 
birds. 17 They are holy. Go and put them away in a purified place and take 
some tobacco along/* Then he gave them some tobacco and they took the 
kettle out. 


7, FATHER FEARS TWIN SONS ANH ATTEMPTS IN VAIN 
TO RUN AWAY FROM THEM 

I 

The father was now be ginning to be afraid of his two eons so, early one morning, 
he went out hunting with the intention of not returning. “Flesh/' said Stump, 
“your father has fied from us. He is afraid of us. Come, let us do something 
to him.” And this is what Stump did. He walked a little distance from the 
lodge and began marking off the ground. Near the roots of a tree nearby, there 
he finished his marking. 

All day long their father ran a’way from them, toward the west. When night 
came he placed his arrows near him and lay down to sleep at the foot of a tree. 
Toward morning, to his surprise, he heard someone speaking and when he was 
fully awake he heard Flesh say to his brother, “Our father has done something 
very embarrassing. Look at him/" The brother looked and, unexpectedly, hia 
father was sleeping with his head against the tree that stood right outside of the 
door. “Why did you sleep in that fashion?” the brothers inquired, “My sons, 
this k really unfortunate, I was very tired and I came just up to this point on 
my homeward journey. But I could not get any further. Last night when you 
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were asleep I chased some deer and I got myself very tired. 11 They knew, of 
course, what had happened but since he wished to give them this explanation 
they acquiesced h 

The next day, very early in the morning, he went hunting again. Again he 
fled from the boys and again the boys knew what he was doing. This time, 
Stump told his brother he would again set a limit to his father’s flight. Again he 
marked off the ground from a specified distance to a log lying near the lodge. 
Their father ran for a considerable distance, this time, however, going towards 
the south. Toward evening he lay down to sleep with his head reposing on a log. 
In the morning, to his surprise, he was again awakened by the voices of his sons. 
Again Stump was talking to Flesh. ‘'Say, Flesh, what is it our father is doing 
here?” “This is really unfortunate, ray sons,” answered the father. "Night 
overtook me and 1 was so sleepy that I fell asleep right here.” "All right/ 1 they 
answered. They, of course, knew very well just what the circumstances had 
been. 

The next morning he did the same thing but this time the boys brought the 
marking still nearer to the lodge, to the wood-pile In fact. It was there that they 
found him in the morning, sound asleep. When he woke up and they asked him 
why he was acting in this strange fashion he told them that he had shot an elk 
on the previous evening, that he had chased it all night and had gotten very tired 
and that he had, in reality, thought he was entering the lodge when he sank down 
near the wood-pile. Then he went into the lodge. 

By this time he was very much afraid of hia sons. Nevertheless the next morn* 
mg he thought he would try again. He ran for a long time but the boys had 
again marked off the place where he was to sleep and this time they placed the 
mark near the fire-wood within the lodge itself, 

8, TWINS SEND FATHER OFF TO NEIGHBORING VILLAGE 

Stump now spoke to Flesh aa follows: "Flesh, our father is indeed pitiable in 
his vain efforts to get away. He ought to go away in a quiet manner. Why does 
he act in this way? He will get himself into trouble if he goes on in this fashion. 
That is why I am always marking off the place where he is to fall asleep. How¬ 
ever let us send him to a good place where he will prosper.” 

So they decided to talk to him . 

In the morning when they found him asleep with his head resting on the fire¬ 
wood, they awakened him and spoke to him as follows: "Father, why are you 
acting in this way? We knew all the time what you w T ere doing. In fact w'e 
were preventing you from going away for w'c washed to send you to a place where 
everytliing would be beat for you. If we w T ere to let you go in your own way, 
you would probably get into trouble. Now, listen to us. Nearby there is a vil¬ 
lage where you are to get married. If w T e get lonesome for you, we will be able to 
visit you there. We intend now to travel all over the earth. To the direction of 
the rising sun, there you will find this village. It is near here and you will be 
able to reach it in the evening. 

"As you approach the village from this side you will find, near the outskirts. 
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the Lodge of an old woman. Her lodge you must enter. There the young girls 
who are packing wood for the old woman will see you. One of these you must 
marry.” 

After his sons had thus directed him, he started out. He got to the place just 
as the boys had said. It was a circular-shaped lodge made of bark wood, 1 * He 
peeped in. Only the old wo man was there at the time and when she saw him 
peeping in, she said, "Ah, grandson, come in. Why are you peeping in?” So he 
entered. After a little while he heard some One put packs of wood on the ground. 
The people doing it were Laughing and one of them was saying, “Why are we 
doing this? If the old woman at Least had some grandsons it might be sensible.” 
Saying this ahe peeped into the lodge and there to her surprise wan a man. She 
uttered a low laugh and quickly pulled herself away. 

Shortly after Turtle came along. "Well, well, well, my friend \ I had been 
expecting you for a long time! I thought it was about time for you to come, so 
I came to see you.” Then they began to converse with one another for a long 
time and when it was night, Turtle said to his friend, "Well, are you not going out 
to court women? I know the place where they sleep. 1 have been there before 
myself. I will point it out to you, 1 ' Then he told him that he was intimate with 
these women. As a matter of fact, of course, Turtle didn't know anything about 
them. He was, as usual, talking just for the sake of talking. 14 "Say, young 
man,” he continued, "I will go first. When I return you may go,” At last the 
man consented to go along with him. As they approached, the women were 
flaying, "What does Turtle mean by this?" 1 Then Turtle answered, "Chief's 
daughter, that new man, the traveller.” When he said Ibis she listened but he 
uttered a short laugh. The women were sleeping on platforms above the ground. 
“What, what did you say?” said the chief's daughter. She liked this new man 
and was listening to Turtle because she thought he was a messenger from him . 
However, when Turtle again said, "Chief's daughter, that new traveller^- 1 ' be 
began to laugh again. The man was outside. Turtle's purpose in behaving in 
this manner was to give the man the impression that he was on intimate terms 
with these women. Suddenly he laughed again. Then he was thrown down by 
the chief's daughter who was saying, "What does he mean?” The old man struck 
the ground and his bones rattled. Indeed he was almost killed by his fall. He 
came out laughing, "Hi E hi! hi! tci! tci ] tci 1” he exclaimed. " What is the matter 
with you?” his friend said to him. "Why the chief's daughter grabbed ahold of 
me by my lower ribs and when she tickled me I gave a sudden jump and fell 
down. She always does this and for that reason I do not come here frequently. 
She will want to play with you all the time. The only reason I came tonight is on 
account of you because I wanted to persuade her to take you. I am not going to 
stay with her and I never meant to.” 


9, TWINS KILL and EAT OGEE 


The twins now were getting ready to travel around the world* "Let us first 
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fatherlodge, 11 and when they entered they said, “Grandfather, we have com©*’* 
‘‘Well, well, it ifl good, my sons. I have been very Lonesome here for quite gome 
time.’ 1 <f We, too, wanted, to see you and that is why we have came.* 1 Then he 
tried to kill them. He prepared acme boiling water in which he intended to throw 
them. But they began to tease each other and play around the lodge, finally 
tipping the kettle of boiling water over the old man and killing him. 

“Say, Flesh,” said Stump, this is the man who killed and ate our mother. 11 
Let us eat him," So they eat down and ate the man. When they finished they 
fired the lodge and started out again. 

10. TWfNB VISIT HERKCGUNINA AND ALTER LONGEVITY BOOK 

They travelled all over the world and killed all the evil spirits they encountered. 
Then they went under the earth, under the rivers, under the ocean and then 
above the earth, visiting the Night-spirits, the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the 
Thuuderbirds—all of them, They visited the four worlds, too. In deed they did 
not miss any place.* 1 

In the course of their travels they came to the place where the Earthmaker 
lives. n They surprised him for never before had anyone, of his own accord, ever 
visited him. Now there were two very large lodges at that place, one belonging 
to Earthmaker and the other to Herecgunina. Earthmaker and Herecgunina 
lived there side by side. The boys went into the lodge of Herecgunina hist. 
"Well, ray children, ever since 1 have been here no one has ever come to me of his 
own accord. Yon are the first who have come in this way. Why have you come 
and for what purpose?” Then the older of the twins said, “We were just travel¬ 
ling all over the earth, for no purpose in particular.” 

Herecgunina was sitting there writing in a book and marking off the number 
of years human beings were to live, He was making them very short. “Say* 
why don't you make them long?" asked the boys, "This is the way Earthmaker 
created me. He put me in control of life. It is to be short because if all people 
were to live long lives, the world ’would soon become overcrowded. 14 Then the 
people would be in a pitiable condition indeed. There would not be enough food 
to go around. This is the reason Earthmaker created me, that I might decrease 
the number of people.” Then they asked him to let them have the book for a 
little while and do the marking. Finally they persuaded him to give it to them. 
When they had the book they marked all the lives long, “Don't do that,” he 
said. But they refused to obey him. He tried to take the book back but they 
refused to give it up for although Herecgunina was the equal of Earthmaker these 
boys were more powerful still.** He was afraid of them. 

11. TWINS VISIT EARTHMAKER 

Then they returned to the lodge of Earthmaker again. Earthmaker spoke to 
them and said to them, “Well, my little children, I did not create human beings 
to come here in this way but as there is actually nothing wrong about your com¬ 
ing here it is all right." “We are just going about the world with no object in 
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view/ 1 they answered, “It is good, my children, but never do it again. When 
you were outside, what did Herecgunina say to you?” “He was saying that he is 
making the lives of the people over whom he has control, shorter." “Don’t go 
in there again,'™ said Earthraaker. Then he gave them something to eat. He, 
too, was markin g the lives of the humans but only a few did he mark short, 

12. HERECGUNINA ATTEMPTS TO KILL TWINS IN VAPOR-BATH 

As they left EarthmakeFs lodge, Stump said to Flesh, “Say, Flesh, didn’t 
Earthmaker say that we should go and see Herecgunina again?" “Yes,” said 
Flesh. 17 So they entered Hereegunina’s lodge again, and because they had come 
again he did not like it. When they were inside they began teasing one another 
again and this he disliked even more. Finally he heated an iron vapor-bath 
lodge and told the boys that as they had been travelling around the world so 
much they might perhaps be tired and be had therefore prepared a vapor-bath for 
them, “Good,” said the boys, “we would very much like to go in.” So he lot 
them in and then closed the entrance. “So you thought you were like spirits 1 
Now you are going to die. I didn’t think of this before.” 

But inside the iron vapor-lodge the boys were saying, “Herecgunina has done 
us a real favor. We were really in need of a vapor-bath,” Both of them liked 
it very much. In the mean time the lodge was getting hotter and hotter. “Say, 
Flesh," said Stump, “they say that the hotter the vapor-bath is the better one 
limbers up.” Finally the lodge got red-hot and Herecgunina w ag saying to him¬ 
self, “I wonder how' those clever ones are getting along now'.” He thought that 
he had killed them. The boys were now scuffling inside the vapor-bath ledge 
and the walls of the lodge in w T hich they were confined would bulge and rebound 
as they chased one another. They were laughing a good deal. Herecgunina 
heard them and got frightened so he thought he would open it up hoping that 
they should thus do less harm to him. But just then they burst out of it and 
chased one another back again, laughing all the time. The lodge was completely 
burnt up. They didn't do anything to Herecgunina but he lost all his posses¬ 
sions, escaping with his body only. He was very much afraid of the boys and 
did not care to speak to them any more. However they thanked him for giving 
them the vapor-bath and then went away. Indeed they paid no attention to his 
attempt to kill them, 

13. TWINS VISIT FATHER AND KILL BUFFALO FOR ENTIRE VILLAGE 

Then they visited another place and, after that, returned to where their father 
was living, “He must be lonesome for us now,” they were saying to each other. 
When they arrived their father uttered an exclamation of pleased surprise. He 
was very' glad to see them. As soon as the people in the village knew that these 
boys w r ere the song of the newly arrived man, they also show T ed their love for 
them. Those who were sons in-law in the village told the people what the boys 
were doing. 
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One day Stump said to hia father, “When a man is a son-in-law he generally 
goes out hunting. However I have never seen you go although formerly you used 
to hunt all the time* even without any particular reason.” “Well, there are no 
animals near the village,” answered the father, "They have been driven far 
away go account of the incessant hunting that has gone on here for a long time. 11 
"Well,” said the boys* “get ready in the morning and we will go out hunting, 1 1 
The next morning he started off with them. At a short distance from the vil¬ 
lage the boya told him to wait for them, that they would go after some buffalo 
and that he was to kill them as soon as they brought them back. So he waited 
there a long time. Eventually they came driving a four-cornered herd of buffalo 
ahead of them. Then they killed all of them and they cut out the tongues to be 
packed away. Every one had a heavy pack. 

As soon as they came back and entered the village the people were heard 
saying, "The husband of the chief’s daughter and his two sons have come back 
with heavy packs.” Then the three, the father and the two boys, put their 
packs outside. When, however, the people tried to bring the packs inside they 
found that they were too heavy. They laughed at this for, in appearance, it 
seemed as if the boys had brought small packs. Yet when they tried to carry 
them into the lodge it was impossible to lift them. Finally the people opened 
the packs and found* to their surprise, that they contained only buffalo tongues,” 
Everyone was greatly delighted. 

Then the crier was told to announce that many buffaloes had been killed * 
So he went through the village and cried* "Let all those who can carry packs 
and all those who are able to dress animals* get ready and go to the outer edge 
of the village where the packwood of the chief’s daughter is to be found and 
help, for the husband of the chief's daughter and his two sons have killed a four- 
cornered herd of buffalo. They say that they have as much as they themselves 
can attend to and that all who wish can come and help themselves. Even I 
and my wife are on the way to this place.” '‘All right," the people answered 
and immediately made their way to the buffalo packs. 

Some boiled them; some broiled them; some made large racks of buffalo 
meat- some cut the meat in strips while the old women attended to the entrails 
and emptied the paunch; some unravelled the buffalo intestines and filled them; 
some made buffalo hides and some, finally, made furlew robes* 11 When they 
had finished all those things they offered tobacco to the buffaloes and performed a 
ceremony for them with red feathers, red buffalo-hide fur-robes and tobacco. 
Finally they prepared deer-tail head dresses and eagle feathers and dressing 
material. Thus the whole village had plenty of material of all kinds. 

The people wanted to make the twins chiefs of the village but they would not 
accept it because, they said, they had only come for a short time and were going 
to resume their travels around the w orld again. 

After a while they told their parents that they were going to start out again. 
Their father dreaded their departure very much but he could do nothing about 
it* 
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14. TWINS HELP RED HORN WIN WAR 

A short while after their departure from the village they came to a big road. 
They could ace that the tracks had been made but a short time ago. Suddenly 
they caught up with those who had made the tracks. When they caught up 
to them, they saw that they were men walking one behind the other. One of 
the men ahead told the one In front of him that the Twins had caught up with 
them and this news was passed ahead until all knew of it. It was a Very large 
war-party and a person named Red Horn was the leader. Red Horn had really 
known that the Twins were going to join him long ago, for they had promised 
to help him at the time that he had made the announcement that he was going 
on the warpath. 

All those that were taking part in this war-party were holy. Red Horn’s 
friend, Storms-as-he-walke, had also joined. They had a thunder-bird war 
bundle. The Turtle and the Wolf were also there. After the Twine had caught 
up with them they stopped and fixed the Then they called the Twins 

to a place in front of the ffixara. The other members of the warparty thought 
they ivere boys. Indeed they had the appearance of children. The warleader, 
however, seemed to know T them. Then they named those who were to be scouts. 
They were Storms-as-he-walks, Stump and Flesh. They walked for a time but 
then went in the air until they came to a lake where there was a bill. There a 
couple of red waterspirits were living. 1 * These the warparty wished to attack. 

It was a nice day and the waterspirits were out sunning themselves. Suddenly 
they went back into the water. But the scouts who were on the top of the hill 
saw them and, returning, informed the warleader that those whom they ’were 
after had been seen and that they were entirely unaware of the approach of the 
warparty. Then the warleader said to the members of the warparty that they 
were to stay there until the next noon and then make their rush upon the enemy. 
So all went to sleep. The next day, at noon, they appointed those who w^ere to 
shoot the enemy. 0 They were Storms-as-he-walks, Stump, Flesh and Turtle. 
Turtle spoke a good deal as usual. When the others said, “Let us go a little 
higher," he would say, “My friends, let us stay here." 

The people they were seeking were sunning themselves. Then the four who 
were leading the warparty said, “Let us attack them here/ 1 Immediately 
Storms-as-he-walks struck one and Stump struck another. Suddenly flames 
began to soar upward. The two boys and Storms-as-be-walks fought with all 
their might but they could accomplish nothing. Even although Storms-as-he* 
walks had gone very high, Stump and Flesh accomplished as much as be did. 
Indeed the former seemed very weak. Turtle had been taken along. Suddenly, 
however, he was encircled by a waterspipit's tail and dragged away. He was 
dragged down from above. 

The two boys were fighting steadily and, after a while, the red waterspirits 
were killed. As the boys grabbed ahold of them, the water and lire receded. 
The red waterspirits had been the cause of both, As the water subsided a variety 
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of Animals lay scattered around. Some had very large ears and some had very 
long tails, 11 

The boys were looking for Turtle. After a while they found him encircled by 
a long tail around which he had wrapped both his arms and legs. It looked as 
though he had killed the waterspirits, Actually, of course, it was he who had 
been killed. “I suppose he is going to talk a good deal/* they said before waking 
him. Then Stump went up to Turtle and said: “Turtle, why are you asleep? 
We came to fight. We didn’t come to sleep." He went up to him and helped 
him get up. As soon as he was standing, Turtle shouted, “Yuho* I have obtained 
the first war honorl 51 * 1 “See here* Turtle* what are you talking about? You 
were killed and the two boys brought you to life again. How can you have 
obtained the first war honor?" “ Well, go ahead then," he said. 

Then they all went home again and Stump said to Red Horn, the war-leader: 
“We have already stayed some time with you m now we will have to continue 
our travels around the earth," Then Red Horn answered: “You have helped 
me very much for, without your aid, I would have done something shameful. 
I would have left one of my attendants, Turtle* behind. He and I would like 
to have you come with ue but if it is your wish to start out again on your travels, 
so be it." 


15. TWINE im.T, WATERS PI KIT IN' FORM OF BEAVER 

Everyone now went home. The boys finally came to the Mississippi and went 
down the stream. Unexpectedly they came to a beaver lodge. Then Stump 
said: “Say* Flesh, here is a beaver lodge. Let us kill the occupant.” So he 
ran back a distance and told Flesh to sneak up upon it on one side while he did 
the same on the other ao that thus they could drive it into the river and kill it. 
This they did, creeping toward it on hands and knees. It was a round hill right 
near the bank of the Mississippi that they were approaching in this stealthy 
manner. Finally, when they were very near the lodge* they rushed upon the 
beaver. There was a loud noise in the hill and water began to rise but they 
drove the beaver into the river, chased it down the stream and finally managed 
to draw it out of the river and kill it. It was really a waterspirit they had killed. 1 * 
Then they skinned it and with its blood drew a picture of the waterspirit and 
themselves upon a perpendicular cliff near the river. There they can still be 
seen today. It is near North McGregor, Iowa.** 

16, TWINS FORCED TO RETIRE TO HILL IN THE EAST 

After they had eaten the waterspirit they started out again. But hardly had 
they started out and ascended a hill nearby when they saw something that 
looked most fear-inspiring. "Say, Flesh, there is the thing called rucem. Try 
and save yourself!" So the two at onoe took flight. They hid everywhere but 
rucewe chased them all over the world. 

Up to this time* these two had been going around the world like holy beings. 
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Now they themselves were fleeing from something, in fear, Their plight became 
very difficult. They sought every possible place of safety, all to no avail. 
Finally they went up to Earthmakeris lodge and said to him: "Earthmaker, 
something terrible is chasing us. Try and do something for UB, for you are the 
only one who is stronger, 1 * We have fled to you for protection," Then Earth- 
maker said, “My children, this being is my servant. You were not acting cor¬ 
rectly, so I purposely sent him after you. In the beginning you were doing what 
wss right for you killed the evil spirits. They were not creations of mine and 
what you did was right ** Besides they were abusing the human beings and 
killing them. Therefore it was good to kill them. l But now you have gone a 
little too far. I never told you to do any of the things you have been doing 
lately. You did them entirely of your own accord. You have injured some 
of my own creations. 

"At the very beginning you killed one of my servants when you attacked the 
Thunderbirds and, now, you have destroyed one of the earth-austainerB.” So 
that you could do no more harm I sent rwm after you, 

"Now, my children, you must select some place to live and stay. If you wish 
to bless the human beings, you may do so, for you have the power to bless. You 
have performed great actions " 40 "It is good,” answered Stump. 

Then he and his brother went to a high hill situated in the e&Bt and there 
they are now living. Indeed even today they must be still living there. 
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45. Cf. This book pp. 57f., 92f. 

46* Cf, my PrimvUoe Man os Philosopher, New York, 1927 and Primitive 
Religion , New York, 1937. 

47. Unpublished manuscript* 

48. This is a purely individual interpretation of the author-raconteur, 

49. “Traditions of the Iowa Indians," op. cit. p. 481, 

60. Road of Life and Death, p. 303* 

51. “Tradition* of the Iowa, jt op, cit. p. 498. 
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52. Ibid. pp. 427 ff. 

55, Unpublished manuscript. 

54. "Literary Aspects of Winnebago Mythology,” op, dt. p. 18-52. 

55. Pp. 57-58, 

56. Unpublished manuscript. 

57. "Literary Aspects of Winnebago Mythology,” op. dt, pp, 18-52. 

58. The Road of Life and Death. 

The Trickster Cycle 

# 

1. The Winnebago tribal chief cannot, under any circumstances, go on the 
warpath. 

2. A man's sisters' sons are always asked to bring the food for a feast. 

3. It is strictly forbidden for men starting on a warpath to have sexual inter¬ 
course. 

4. The giver of a feast must always be the last one to leave. 

5. This is, of course, correct, The point, however, is that the guests had not 
finished their meal. 

6. At the ceremony given before starting on the warpath, Le, the war bun die 
rite, the choicest part of the animal, the head, is given to distinguished 
warriors. 

7. This is to be contrasted with the four male bears served at the third feast. 

8. As custom demanded. The listeners now know that the warriors are ready 
to start out. 

9. Really a quiver. 

10. This exclamation is to prepare one for the destruction of the arrow-bundle. 

11. A typical ritualistic understatement. This refers to the wellproved war¬ 
riors who had taken part in the warbundle rite. 

12. Meant ironically, of course, for the chief never goes on the warpath. 

13. This ridiculous action is part of his method for discouraging anyone to 
accompany him. 

14. An inconceivably sacrilegious action designed to discourage those who are 
still accompanying him. 

15. He has deprived himself now successively of the means of transportation, 
of the guarantee of success and of the weapons for defense and offense. 

16. This is really in the nature of a narrator's comment. They are of course, 
not his younger but his older brothers. However, since he is called Kunu, 
older brother, that is, strictly speaking, his name. As such he is frequently 
addressed by animals. 

17. This was the approved Winnebago method of capturing buffaloes. 

18. Of course he understands very well what they are saying. 

19. It is very bad form to attempt to speak to a person when he is busy. 

20. It is Trickster, of course, who is hungry, 

21. In sarcastic imitation of the solicitude which the father of the children had 
exhibited. 
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22. He wished to get rid of hi& companions so that no one could watch him and 
identify him. Yet the world of his self-styled younger brothers sees him 
and mocks him. Cf* also, pp. 60, 61* 

23. Enormous because,, after all, it is meant for him . 

24. It is difficult to determine here whether this is meant to be sarcastic or as 
an indication of Trickster’s complete insenaitivenesa. 

25. “To get frightened," throughout the four cycles, implies the beginning of 
awareness of wrong, a vague conscience* 

26. That is, the east* The Winnebago conceive our world to be an oval-shaped 
island* The east is called the end of the world becaufe Trickster has now 
been chased completely around it. 

27. According to Winnebago cosmological notions our island-world and all the 
other three island-worlds are surrounded by water, 

28. There is a double sarcasm here* First of all Trickster is always thought of 
as the antithesis of a warrior; secondly t warriors pursue an enemy. They 
are not themselves pursued. 

29. 1 do not know the English equivalent of this fish. The same holds for 
those given in Winnebago further on* 

30. Comment of the narrator. 

31. A method used only for catching small fish in shallow water* 

32. That is, he was not getting any fish at all but simply boiling the water 
through which the fish had been swimming, 

33. When he finally succeeds in catching a fish, it is a dead one. Even this, 
however, he cannot enjoy for he is now filled to his utmost capacity with 
water. Since it is not customary to eat fish that have already died in the 
water, the idea of burying one to save it for a future meal is doubly absurd* 

33a. This indicates the beginning of his awareness of the nature of w T hat he is 
doing. On pp* 60 f 61 and 02, the animals call him Trickster. Now he him¬ 
self applies it to his actions. 

33b. The ridiculous answer Trickster gives is possibly meant either as a take¬ 
off on the prevailing Winnebago theory that songs appear to one in dreams 
or that people own them and can disgorge them. The whole episode Is 
dearly a travesty on festal dancing and singing. 

34. Sarcastic reference to a warrior's shout at the moment of victory. 

35. The tw o approved methods for roasting animals. 

36. Throughout he endows the various parts of his body but, more particularly, 
his anus and his penis, with independent existence. 

37. He, of course, knows very well what has happened. 

38. He is now publicly admitting that he knows what has happened and is 
preparing the listeners for the punishment he is going to mete out to 
his anus. 

39. Ch in connection with this remark, the interesting justification, by a Win¬ 
nebago, of Trickster t p. 39. 

40. This is one of the few explanatory motifs in the Trickster cycle* Cf* # 
however, episodes 34 and 46* 
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41. At the feasts given by the two chiefs of the tribe, the chief of the thunder* 
bird clan—he is likewise the tribal chief—and the chief of the bear clan, 
carry their tokens of office, two long crook-shaped staffs with feathers 
attached to them, two apiece. In spite of the fact that chiefs are mentioned 
he is clearly referring to the great peace feast given by the tribal chief— 
and this makes this whole incident doubly scurrilous and blasphemous. 

42. Trickster is frequently called First-born with no other designation, 

43. He had difficulty in rising from the ground on account of his enormous b3ec 
and weight. 

44. There is no intimation that Trickster intended to play a trick on the turkey 
buxsard but tricks are always to be expected of Trickster* 

46. This is a take-off on a racoon hunt with the racoon telling the hunters 
where he is. 

46. It is considered a most shameless thing for women to undress in public. 
Here they are even doing so at the bidding of a stranger, a talking racoon. 

47. That is, a sacred place where one can fed secure. 

48- That is, fox. 

49. English equivalent unknown. 

50. This is the stereotyped description of a beautiful place. 

51. Women never went visiting alone. This and the whole of the next para¬ 
graph is a parody on the conventional type of folktale which always has 
an old woman living at the end of the village. 

52. The opposite, of course, of what is the proper course. 

53. She takes upon herself the function of the public crier, a person, always of 
considerable social standing and one which she t of course* does not possess. 

54. Nothing could possibly be so ridiculous as these words of the chief. The 
children of a chief held a very high social position and were not married 
to strangers. 

55. The proper food for a ''bridal^ meal. 

56. It is completely against Winnebago etiquette to cat in this fashion. This 
ifl only permitted in the socalled “fast-eating” contest at the warbundle 
ceremonies. 

57. It is not usual for Winnebago children to ciy. Continuous crying implied 
something serious and had to be interpreted. 

58. Definitely meant to be ironical. 

59. Teasing and the playing of practical jokes on one another is quite common 
between sisters-in-law. 

60. Quite the reverse, of course, of the proper behavior. It is the boy who 

should start travelling. . 

61. i.e., taking on responsibility. 

62. A parody on the habit of warriors to publicly announce every exploit they 
perform. 

63. An absolutely ridiculous request. First of all, the lodge serves as protection 
in case of sudden attack and, secondly, it would take some time to pull 
down a lodge. 
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64. People are not supposed to run away from their village when it is attacked 
and certainly not in mere anticipation of an attack. 

64a. The term "old man” is occasionally applied to Trickster instead of 
Ffral-bom. 

65. In which he carried his penis. 

66. This episode is possibly of European origin. 

67. In a number of Winnebago folktales, a red sky is the stereotype symbol for 
death. This is what it should have meant to the foolish women* for their 
children are about to be killed. 

68. This is a Winnebago war custom which, however* they ascribe to their 
enemies. 

60 + Children are never slapped among the Winnebago. 

70. In mock sign of mourning. The women, of course, should have blackened 
their faces. 

71. The humor here, from the Winnebago viewpoint, is that he gives the wolves 
all this precise information as though they could not find it out for them¬ 


selves. 


72, The point is that he should have gotten angry and split it before since, 
as we have seen, even so slight an annoyance as the squeaking of the 
branches interfered with hia eating. 

73, i.e,, some social dance was taking place. War whoops are not given at 
such a dance but people make as much noise as they do when they give 
war whoops. 

74, This is a stereotyped phrase for describing the pleasure experienced from 
hearing dance songs. Blowsnskc is very fond of using it. 

75, Another stereotyped phrase, Blowgnake was a wellknown dancer and 
singer and always loves to describe in detail the pleasure experienced on 
such occasions. 

76, The point is that dancers at a soda! ceremony are like flies in the skull of a 
dead animal. 

77, This is the narrator's sarcastic comment to indicate first, that although 
Trickster thought he could do everything, he could not do so slight a thing 
as enter the orifice of an elk's skull and* secondly, to point a moral: large 
people should not try to get into small holes. 

78, He is impersonating an elk spirit, That was already indicated by tbe phrase 
"'fear-inspiring object/ 1 

79, So spirits frequently speak when they are bestowing their powers upon 
human individuals. 

SO, He is impersonating a waterspirit. However, elk are supposed to come 
from the waters according to Winnebago mythology. 

81. This is the technical term for the receptacle m which magical powers, 
particularly those obtained from waterspirita, are kept. 

82. The approved offerings for elk spirits. 

83. According to the theory of the ordinary man, after offerings have once 
been made, the blessings follow automatically. This is not the priest's 
theory. 
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84* This is a parody on the myth explaining bow the tbunderbij-d clan obtained 
the chieftainship of the tribe* In that myth a member of the thimderbird 
clan, representing the upper ptaratry, races with a member of the bear dan, 
representing the lower phratry, for the chieftainship. To dish out the food 
implies that you are the host and etiquette demands that the host at a 
feast eat last. 

85. A pot of food is substituted for the regular goal post. 

86. In short, a man whose mind is always centered on food is likely to get just 
this, a piece of dung. 

87* This pretended ignorance on the part of Trickster of something known and 
visible to all is a humorous motif occurring throughout this cycle. 

88. We have here the first intimation that the penis and scrotum are now to 
be given their normal position and the penis to receive its normal else. 

89. The special creation of an animal to perform a particular act is not an old 
Winnebago concept. 

90. A stereotyped compliment implying that the one addressed can overcome 
ail obstacles. 

91. There is, of course, no such game. 

92. The narrator's device for introducing the next episode, that of the bungling 
host, which really belongs almost anywhere in the cycle. 

93. It is proper etiquette to say this just as it would be inconceivably bad 
manners for a guest to offer to bring food to the place where he is invited. 
The humor of the situation here is, of course, that both persons know all 
the circumstances and motives involved. 

94. Bears are always associated with fat. 

95. Dung, of course, had very unpleasant associations for Trickster. 

96* This is, of course, something that he cannot imitate without help. 

97, A rocky hill is the stereotyped description for a sacred hill. 

98. The phrase **our unde has arrived,” taken from this episode was used by 
the Winnebago with the meaning M we're going to have good food today.” 

09. In every one of the four incidents the guests leave before the food is cooked. 
This is very had manners and is obviously meant to indicate how much 
they despise Trickster and his subterfuges, 

100. I have no other reference to the Winnebago ever having hod such a thing 
as deer-sausage. 

101. Of course his desire is to return home in order to show all the food he has 
obtained. 

102* Trickster ie never pictured as malicious but always as good-natured and 
entertaining* 

102a.He recognizes him os mink and thoughts of revenge immediately rise up 
in his mind. 

103* Wilderness here simply means the area outside of the village proper. This 
whole episode is of European origin* 

104. This is a phrase used only in connection with the granting of benefits 
(blessings) to fosters by the spirits. 

105, Another of the very few explanatory motifs to be found in this cycle. 
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106* The reference is, of course, to the fact that, according to the Origin Myth 
of the Medicine Rite* Trickster was created to destroy the evil spirits who 
were molesting man, 

107. In his capacity as a culture-hero, There is no other reference m any other 
myth to his performing such actions. 

108. This is, of course, meant half humorously. 

109. I suspect that this last scene really represents an element borrowed from 
the Twin Cycle* 

110* The narrator has left out the name of the spirit in charge of the second 
world. He is Bladder. 


The Hare Cyde 

L In many versions of this very widespread episode she is tom to pieces in 
giving birth to the child. 

2* The human beings whose ritualistic name is “two-legged walkers,“ 

3, "Uncles and aunts” means human beings, 

4. The narrator has omitted the second and third attempt. 

6* This is what children do when they are first given a small bow and arrow. 

6, Throughout the myth the two forms of hare, one, his true form, the other, 
his more general theriomorphic form, interchange* 

7* Women are not supposed to handle arrows, especially sacred ones. 

8. With every new adventure an additional adjective is used by Earth in 
scolding Hare until all his physical traits have been included. 

9. The Winnebago claim that they never made flint arrow points like their 
neighbors but that they found them in the ground. 

10. That is, holy and powerful. 

11. Sharp-elbow is a figure occurring in the oldest stratum of Winnebago 
mythology and always associated with evil* 

12. Cf. note 51 of the Trickster cycle. 

13. Cf. end of episode. 

14. Arrow-quiver with the symbolic meaning of ribs is quite unusual. 

15. As already pointed out, the chief of the tribe is forbidden to go on the 
warpath or kill anyone. 

16. This ia, of course, a comment of the narrator. The establishment of the 
bond of friendship between a chief's son and an orphan is a very common 
motif. 

17. All evil spirits, in Winnebago mythology, have polygamy as one of their 
outstanding characteristics. It may be associated with an older Winnebago 
cultural trait which has been lost, 

18. This motif is used extensively in the Twin cycle. 

19. It was a Winnebago custom to kill all captured enemy male children and 
pregnant women, Female children and other women were generally spared* 

20. i.e., have him as chief, 

21* He ia possibly identical with Bladder, supposed to be the third of the heroes® 
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created by Earthmaker but who has, in some myths, been merged with one 
of the evil spirits. 

22. Bear is supposed to be fearless and, as we shall see later on, originally un¬ 
willing to permit himself to be used by man for food. 

23. For the association of bear with fat cf. Trickster Cycle, note 94. 

24. That is, she is not a warrior returning with a scalp. 

25. Here for the first time Earth is referring to herself as the earth proper and 
not as an anthropomorphic being. 

26. The meaning of this statement is not clear to me. 

27. This incident ha^ been greatly foreshortened in this version. To under¬ 
stand it, it should be remembered that bear is really Earths husband. 
Hare gives her the hind end, which she really wishes but which she is afraid 
to ask for, because it contains bear's penis. 

28. The reason for this is not clear, Winnebago women and men always eat 
together. It is best to take Hare's statement as a stylistic device for 
indicating that he is beginning to realize that she is a woman who has not 
as yet reached her climacteric (cf. episodes 9 and 16) add that he, now grown 
up, should not be living with her any more. In fact there is still a saying, 
among the WinnebagO“"Stay with your grand mother t"—which implies 
that a man is still not grown up. 

29. This, of course, gives Hare another of his physical traits. 

30. This splitting of the hodtiesa head* episode is quite unusual, The slit-nose 
motif, incidentally, does not belong here. In practically all other versions 
the bodiless heads are always evil beings. 

31. An example of the explanatory motif with which this cycle, in contrast to 
that of Trickster, abounds. The reduction of the destructive traits of 
animals or evil beings, from killing to harmless biting, is also quite char¬ 
acteristic of this cycle. 

32. Apparently the narrator got tired of repeating the proper details. This 
would never have happened had he been telling the story to an audience. 

33. This is the characteristic description of human beings from the animals’ 
viewpoint. Here it is applied to an ant. 

34. Shaking a dead person in order to restore him to life again is an exceedingly 
common motif. 

35. Boasting is always used as a literal device to imply weakness. Every 
Winnebago would know immediately that the tall being is going to be 
killed because he has boasted of his powers. 

36. Only twice, in the whole cycle, does Earth strike Hare, here where he has 
interfered with the proper functioning of natural phenomena and in episode 
21 where he has, by his action, deprived mankind of gratifying all their 
desires without any effort on their part. 

36a, This gives Hare his final physical trait, his “burnt” buttocks. 

37. A stock metaphor for tremendous speed, 

38. The water monster has a number of stomachs. 

39. <X note 19. 
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40v This expression, which is a form of boasting, immediately brings dire conse¬ 
quences to Hare. In the case of Hare, however, these consequences cannot 
be the same as with other beings. It is quite significant to notice that 
Hare, himself, is aware of the danger to which he has exposed himself by 
his boasting and immediately corrects "fight” to "play.” 

4L This type of question and answer is a favorite literary device for plot elabora¬ 
tion among the Winnebago. 

42. Of. note 28. The first thing Hare thinks of is not that Earth should im¬ 
mediately retire to a menstrual lodge but the danger to the efficacy of his 
warweapons through their being in contact with a menstruating woman. As 
a rule the Winnebago think mainly of the danger to the wax-bundles under 
these circumstances. Since, however, Hare has no warbundle he substi¬ 
tutes warweapons, i.e. his bow and arrows. According to Winnebago con¬ 
ceptions contact with a warbundle would kill everyone except a menstruat¬ 
ing woman. In her case it is just the reverse. 

The lodge to which Earth refers in the next few sentences, is the menstrual 
lodge, 

43. Menstruating women must observe a number of food taboos. The pro¬ 
hibition of eating meat is among them. 

44. The incident described in the last three paragraphs constitutes the official 
origin myth of the menstrual period and the customs connected with it. 
Ab stated before (cf. note 28) Hare's staying with his grandmother so long 
has led to a well-known taunt, commonly used, that implies not merely 
impropriety but the suspicion of incest. 

45. The particular motifs that follow are quite stereotyped and are used when¬ 
ever a person wishes to hide from an evil being. The fact that threats, 
definitely in the nature of boasts, are made, indicates, of course, that the 
person uttering them is to be killed. We must not be surprised, then, at 
Hare’s anger and sudden action. 

46. This motif and the one that follows, seem definitely to be of non-Indian 
origin, 

47. That is, human beings. 

48. This frequent greeting to people paying visits sounds worse than it is. 
First of all, it is quite stereotyped and, secondly, it never means that you 
have an ulterior motive in coming but, on the contrary, that you are 
bringing news, etc, to the person you are visiting. Here, of course, the 
plot elaboration demands that Hare have a motive. Presents, naturally 
are always exchanged. The statement of beaver, a few sentences forward, 
that he is always glad to take people across even without a present, is 
simply a polite phrase. 

49. The beaver was one of the animals who had, according to Winnebago 
mythology, immediately consented to serve as man’s food. Here this belief 
is combined with the origin of the shape of their paws, 

60. This concentration of mind was regarded as essential for the success of 
any rite or undertaking. 
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51. That ib, if you are detested and are unsuccessful, 

52. This is a well-known motif connected specifically with beaver’s activities, 

53. With the exception of the headache this whole incident appears in a number 
of totally unrelated myths. 

54. This is the stereotyped ending for folktales dealing with deities who have 
become incarnated in order to help human beings. 

55. This is, of course, a comment of the narrator. 

56. This description might fit either a njghtepirit-woman or a watenspirit- 
woman. It is, however, dearly a waterepirit-woman here for only they are 
supposed to be superlatively beautiful. 

57. This remark is to prepare us for the complete change in Hare's character 
in the next episode. 

58. What follows is an excellent illustration of what was unquestionably the 
prevalent theory among the people at large, of the origin of the present 
physical traits of animals. It was definitely not the priest's or thinker's 
theory. 

58a, Bears cannot be hunted unless an elaborate rite is performed first, It is 
described on pp. 112-113. 

59. The horse, of course, is not a native animal. 

60. This was necessary for all ceremonies but vital in this particular one. In 
the preparations for the bear hunt it was customary for the prospective 
hunter to gaze steadily at the burning fire-logs until ho thought an ember 
had flown toward him . This ember flying toward him was interpreted as 
the bear's mind turning in his direction. Cf. the end of this paragraph* 

61* He means the objects on the earth. 

62* These songs were generally connected with the curing of disease. Some, 
however, had magical efficacy. 

63. One of the theories of why animals are killed is because they, more particu¬ 
larly, their spirit prototypes, cannot resist the odor of the food sacrificed 
to them. The same theory holds for the granting of power from the spirits. 
Only there it is tobacco whose fumes the spirits cannot resist, 

64. Cf* note 60. 

65. This is regarded as a sign of weakness and complete powerlessneas* 

66. Cf., in this connection, The Origin Myth of the Medicine Hite in my fitaorf 
of Life and Deaths pp + 25jf, 

67. Cf. the Origin Myth mentioned in note 66. 

68* This and what follows is a comment of the narrator. 

The Red Horn Cy cle 

1. That is, he had placed turtles all along the area of the race* 

2* This is clearly a warbundle feast which is being described here. By squirrels 
is meant deer or bear. The choicest pieces are always given to noted 
warriors, 

3. It was believed that the leader of a warparty W T aa told during his special 
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fast the exact number of people he was going to capture and kill. The 



mined whether any enemy predestined to be captured and killed would 
escape or not. Turtle is referring to this latter belief here and r of course, 
also trying to justify his being last. 

4. That is, have them made for you by the women. Men did not make them. 

5. That is, he indicated the number of scalps that were to be taken. First, 
however, scouts had to be sent out to reconnoitre. The two sent for this 
purpose are Storms-ashe-walks and Red Horn. 

6. Indicating that he had scalped an enemy and obtained the first war honor. 

7. If possible every person in a warparty is allowed to do this although only 

the actual scalping and the three individuals who strike the dead enemy 
first, obtain war honors. * 

8. The main ceremony after the return of a successful warparty. 

9. Cf. for this and other war rituals my monograph on the Winnebago (87th 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology f Washington, 1923, 
pp. 156ft; 427-550. 

10. Cf. above reference. 

11. In an absolutely correct version the narrator would, of course, not have 
been permitted to summarise things in this fashion. 

12. This is permitted only between wife and husband and sisters-in-law or 
between specified blood relations. 

13. Women cannot, of course, take the initiative in courting. In a number of 
folktales, however, particularly those with a romantic overtone, the author- 
raconteur reverses the customary method of courting to indicate the in¬ 
tensity of a woman’s affections, 

14. Propriety demanded that a man accept moccasins only from his wife 
and sisters. 

15. Only wives cut their hair in mourning. 

15a. The uncle, one of the thunderbirds, is speaking. 

16. Nothing is known of this type of symbolism today. 

17. Such a custom is completely unknown today. 

18. Giants are mentioned in only a few Winnebago folktales. They are quite 
common in central and northern Algonquian mythology, 

19. Turtle is never associated with any successful warparty, partly because be 
is represented as always going alone. 

20. Cf. Introduction, pp. 42f, 

21. To indicate his superiority and attraction. 

22. Among the Winnebago, although the position of women is very high, this 
is a term of depreciation used by men. 

23. It was, of course, a common practice for enemy women to be spared and 
be incorporated into the victorious group. In times of crisis, however, their 
position was very insecure, 

24. For an interpretation of her role cf. Introduction, pp, 42f. 

25. Cf, p. 123 of this cycle. 
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26, The moat common type of arrowpoint formerly was a straightened turtle 
daw. 

27* This motif is also associated with Turtle in the most famous of all folktales 
connected with him, Turtle’s Warparty * 

28. This is a stereotyped way of indicating defeat. 

29. Fasting began often at the age of five. Children never did so of their own 
accord. That the older of the Twins should do so is a sign of his superiority* 

30. Deerskins are never offered to spirits during the puberty fasting. They 
are, however, one of the proper offerings on all other occasions* 

31. This was a common Winnebago custom. 

32* Wailing songs proper were those sung by a captured man before he was 
killed. Here they are symbolic of the death of the captors, Cf* the next 
paragraph. 

33. A characteristic motif to explain the continued existence of certain animals, 
objects, etc. 

34. Earthraaker, as a rule* is never credited with the creation of the evil spirits. 
This is undoubtedly a very late interpretation. 

35. That is, the bones of the victims of the giants. 

36. That is, the scalp of Storms-as-he-walks. Although the Winnebago have a 
special word for scalp, throughout this episode the wrord for head is used* 
There is considerable evidence to indicate that at one period in their 
history they cut off the heads of their enemies and did not merely scalp 
them. In the above account there is considerable confusion on this point, 
one moment the narrator means scalp, the other head. 

37. Here and in the following paragraphs, heads, not scalps, are clearly meant. 

38. This must mean "sleeping in the Lodge in the center of the village/ 7 i.e, in 
the chief's lodge. 

39. It must be remembered that in this myth the children have been almost 
completely identified with the Twine and it is consequently not strange 
that they speak like them, Cf. The Twin Cycle that follows. 

40* In this particular instance Turtle is not playing the clown. We know that, 
at one time, he was connected with warfare* 

41. That is, the thunderbird warbundle. However cf* the next episode. 

42. Red Horn was associated with war powers but no particular war weapon 
is ever mentioned as particularly his, 

43. This must be an old custom. It is quite unknown to present-day Win¬ 
nebago, 

44. Cf - similar episode in Hare cycle, 

45. Warbundlea are generally hung up in a special and protected place. 

46. The most intimate and sacred of relationships between two men. 

47. Cf. in this connection, Introduction pp. 42f, 

48. These were the ideal blessings every warrior tries to get from the deities pre¬ 
siding over war, of whom the thunderbirds w'ere certainly the most prominent, 

49. Every Winnebago village had two chiefs, a chief of the upper and a chief 
of the lower phratry. 
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50. That is, they possessed the same powers holy men did. Theirs, however, 
were completely evil, 

51, Not iron but copper is really meant here. Copper was at one time known 
to the Winnebago, 

52* That is, they thought because they were known to have the powers of holy 
men that they were using these powers properly, 

53. That is, in spite of these powers they could not foretell the precise moment 
that they were going to be attacked, 

54. This is definitely not a Winnebago custom. Prisoners were however 
bound. 

55. The eons of a man's sister had to act as his attendant on the warpath. 

56. Cf. for this custom, Radin, The Winnebago Indians, op. cit. I59f. 

57. Cf. note 56. They know, of course, that they have not been killed. 

58. Euphemistic term for torture. 

59. Here the younger brother is playing exactly the same role that the younger 
of the two Twins does in the Twin cycle. Hitherto it had been the older 
of the two children who had been giving the Orders. 

60. Turtle is the second being that Earthm&ker is supposed to have created. 

61. This is, of course, a comment of the narrator, 

62. i.e., he was dressed as befits a man going out to meet a woman with whom 
he is to elope ceremonially, 

63. The stereotyped description of an old man. 

64. This bridge has practically the same traits as that of the one which the 
souls of the dead must cross in their journey to spiritlacd, 

65. This "smell" of holiness is a trait of a number of great heroes. 

66. A very widespread motif. It must, incidentally, be remembered that this 
whole episode does not belong to the Red Horn cycle, 

67. A man's expression of depreciation. 

68. The Winnebago are quite Victorian on the question of nudity. Something 
else, however, may be involved here. A newly married woman is always 
presented with new clothes. That the old man is thinking of her as such 
seems to be indicated by the next paragraph, 

69. It is unthinkable to a Winnebago for a man to strike or kick a woman. 

70. This is accepted doctrine, 

71. A typical departure for a spirit who has become reincarnated to help 
human beings, 

72. In most folktales the otter plays a very subordinate role. 

The Twin Cyde 

1* This i@ a comment of the narrator. 

2, The assumption is that she has married a man of another tribe, 

3, Here this is evidently meant in the very special sense of "You must consent 
to be killed." The common meaning of the expression, however, is "to 
make offerings to the spirits." 

4, Circumlocution for "to fiee," 
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5* That is, "what has happened to the children she was about to bear?*' The 
author-raconteur (either Sam Blowsn&ke or his father) was vejy fond of 
these indirect statements, They are not to be found in the version ob¬ 
tained from Sam's brother, Jasper* 

6. All Winnebago children are pampered and parents eater to all their wishes. 

7* Children are always admonished against crying. Parents never regard it 
as a sign of naughtiness, however* 

8, Quite a number of different reasons are given* in the various versions of 
this myth, about the manner in whieh the father recognises this son. The 
one given here is quite a common one. 

9. That is, how the mother had been killed and how the father-in-law had 
disposed of the two infants. 

10. For the implications of the traits of the younger twin, cf, the discussion in 
the Introduction* 

U. This is the leitmotif for all the boys' adventures. 

12* Calling sacred animals by another name is quite common in rituals. Some¬ 
thing of this unwillingness to give them their true name is dearly pres¬ 
ent here. 

13. Snakes are the most sacred of all animals according to the Winnebago. 
They also bring about death when, for instance, they appear in the fasting- 
dream or when a menstruating woman accidentally crosses their track, etc* 

14. It is very difficult to translate the Winnebago original here. What I have 
given is the literal translation. The meaning is "what good is it going to 
be for you to be here?'* 

15. Cf. Thunderbird episode in the Hare Cycle* 

16. This is a little detail that Sam BLowsnake always liked to put in whether 
it was relevant or not. 

17. The plot demands that the father always be surprised, even when contra¬ 
diction is involved* Cf* the second paragraph forward* 

18. One of the different types of lodges built by the Winnebago. For descrip¬ 
tion of this and other types of lodges cf, 87th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. 

19. Comment of the narrator* 

20* The visit to this ogre has no specific position in the cycle* It is* however, 
rarely placed here. 

21* This identification with the ogre father-in-law is not found in most of the 
versions. It is given here in order to justify the Twins eating him* 

22* I suspect this insistence upon the fact that they visited every place in the 
universe is a cany-over from the composite Twin epic, where the heroes 
are searching for their lost blanket* 

23. For a description of Earthmaker’s home cf. The Road of tdfe and Deo*A f 
p* 263. 

24* Cf* Hare Cycle, p. U3f. 

25, For the explanation of this power cf. Introduction, 50f., and The Road 
of Life and Deathj pp* 57f. 

26- For discussion of this motif, cf. Introduction, 49f. 
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27. For discussion of this change in the older brother's attitude, cf. Intro- 
duct ion, 52f. 

28. Regarded by the Winnebago as the greatest of delicacies. 

29. Thie and 'what follows ig an excellent account of the various uses to which a 
buffalo could be put. As indicated in note 16, Sam Blowgnake delighted 
in such details. 

30. The gixara . Should be higixara. Higixara is the special arrangement of 
the camp used on individual war parties. 

31. The most dangerous and most sacred „ recording to the Winnebago. 

32. i.e.j those who were to try and obtain the first four war honors. 

33. The tails of the most powerful waterspirite are supposed to encircle their 
bodies a number of times. Ears, here* is probably an error for horns. 

34. Turtle's humorous claim is based upon the fact that the one who first strikes 
Or touches a slain enemy obtains the first war honor. 

35. Actually one of the four waterspirits ritualistically known as the island- 
weights or Maud-sust&mers who hold up the earth. 

36. Cf. also the analogous incident at the end of the Trickster cycle. 

37. Cf, Introduction* p. 54f. 

38. Here E&rthmakcr himself is giving the older view according to which he 
did not create all the things that exist. The interpretation of the Twin's 
activities found here ia quite at variance with that found in other versions 
and clearly represents a merging of these activities with those of Hare. 
This is a characteristic of this version only, 

39. Cf. the account of the Origin of the world as given in The Hoad of Life 
and Death. 

40. This granting to the Twins of the power of blessing fosters is a very late 
and secondary development. 
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